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THE COMING SESSION, 


S the Session draws near, the interest in the question of 
the Irish Church decreases. It is still recognised that the 
chief task of the Ministry in the next few months will be to 
propose and, if possible, to carry a measure by which the Irish 
Church will be disestablished and disendowed. But the ex- 
citement which the proposal to deal with the Irish Church 
once excited has died away. There is no fight left in the sup- 
porters of the Irish Church. They have no heart in their 
speeches and their meetings. The present Archbishop of 
Canterbury said last year that thousands of pulpits wou!d 
ring with protests against sacrilege and the spoliation of a 
branch of the English Church. The pulpiis are quiet enough 
now, and the clergy have drifted gently into a tacit ac- 
quiescence in what is coming. So far as their voice is heard 
at all, it takes the shape of an utterance of opinion on 
the part of some of the more eminent among them that 
disestablishment has no terrors for the faithful, and such 
men seem to be sustained by a comfortable, if not very well 
crounded, persuasion that in England disestablishment would 
not be accompanied by disendowment. The Archbishop of 
York, who roared fiercely last year and boasted that the Lords 
would show that they knew what to do with the Suspensory Bill, 
is dovelike now, and prides himself on contributing a Liberal 
element to the House of Peers. The cry of “ The Church in 
“danger” has faded away into silence, and even an Irish Bishop 
protests against the assumption that his Church is not to dis- 
cuss terms of surrender. The general question is regarded as 
settled, and, diflicult as many of the details are that have to be 
dealt with, yet when it is once admitted on all hands that a 
measure of some kind is to be passed, and that only the details 
of the measure are to be discussed, the country naturally waits 
with tranquillity to know what will be proposed. In the pre- 
sent case the tendency to take things quietly is greatly aided 
by the discovery that no one has any plan to propose that com- 
mands anything like general assent. Various writers and 
speakers come forward, but what they suggest is feeble, frag- 
mentary, and for the most part trivial. One thing only has 
been settled by such preliminary discussion as has taken place, 


and that is that none of the money taken from the Irish | 


Church ought to be distributed for sectarian purposes, either 


directly by grants to religious communities, or indirectly by | 


contributions to denominational education. But no one has 
yet come forward to make any practical suggestion for the ap- 
propriation of the money to purposes other than sectarian; and 
nothing like justice has as yet been done to the expediency 
of adopting the simple course of not appropriating the 
money at all, but simply enacting that tithe rent-charges 
shall, except so far as may be necessary to protect life in- 
terests, cease to be paid to the clergy. In the same way no one 
tries really to grapple with the difficulties attending dis- 
establishment. ‘Those who think that the Church will gain 
by being separated as completely as possible from the State 
do not explain how they propose to secure that the ex- 
cellences which now characterize the Established Church 
shall equally characterize a voluntary community. Those 
who wish still to connect the Church with the State in Ireland 
do not explain how this can be made compatible with the 
entire removal of Protestant ascendency. The position of 
things, therefore, at the opening of the Session is that all 
parties have virtually acquiesced in the necessity of carrying 
such a measure as was vaguely shadowed forth by the Resolu- 
tions of the Commons last year, while the determination of 
the details of the measure is wholly remitted to the Govern- 
ment. A Cabinet that cannot profit by a situation so ex- 
tremely favourable to it must be a much weaker Cabinet 
than its friends reasonably expect the present Cabinet to show 
itself. 

In proportion as public interest with regard to the Irish 
Church decreases, a greater anxiety is felt to know what are 
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the other lines of activity which the Cabinet will decide to 
follow. Evidently it must do much more than propose a good 
Irish Church Bill if it is to earn a high reputation. The 
Liberal majority was elected mainly on the issue of the Irish 
Church, but the fact that the majority was so large and so 
decisive has thrown the question of the Irish Church into the 
background. Its fate is sealed, and the country naturally 
wishes the Ministry to show that it can also attend to other 
things. There ought to be something like a programme 
sketched out of the aims which a strong Government leading 
a large majority in a Reformed Parliament hopes to realize, 
not only in the next few months, but during a term of office, 
if power is continued to it. To hint darkly at changes which 
would alarm the respectable classes, to assume anything like a 
right to dictate the future policy of the country, and to boast 
beforehand of impracticable achievements would, of course, be 
a great mistake. But it would also be a great mistake to be 
too timid and too silent, and to fail to animate the Liberal 
party with the hope that its triumph will be turned 
to a variety of important purposes. There never was 
an opportunity when a Prime Minister had it more in 
his power, by rising to the height of the occasion, to 
give meaning and consistency to the action of his sup- 
porters and to place the policy of his party on a serious and 
solid basis. On a number of great questions, on retrench- 
ment, army reform, education, the treatment of the poor, the 
treatment of criminals, law reform, the relations of capital to 
labour, the relations of the Mother-country to the colo- 
nies, and many other subjects of scarcely less moment, 
the Liberal party, and the country which the Liberal 
party may be fairly taken to represent, are waiting to be 
guided. ‘hey long for a policy to be indicated on points 
like these, which shall be bold and decisive without being 
revolutionary. Unless the Ministry shows itself equal to the 
task of indicating the general grooves in which on the great 
questions of the day its party should move, it will only hold 
a second-rate position, and will soon pay the penalty exacted 
from all Ministries that are inferior to what is expected from 
them. It will be supported, but it will be supported without 
confidence and without enthusiasm. ‘To be really powerful, it 
must show itself capable, not of decent administration and of 
carrying out in a bungling way the suggestions of random 
thinkers, but of itself forming the ideas of the public. Retrench- 
ment is popular, but no one knows what retrenchment means. 
Army reform is popular, but a subordinate member of the 
Ministry has already been made to eat humble-pie, because 
he indiscreetly expressed an opinion about the chief 
command of the army. The London public is in a panic 
at the thought of the legion of experienced criminals 
whom it generously shelters in its bosom; but no one has 
any notion how to reconcile the surveillance of the 
police with the traditional liberty of the subject. Every one 
wants education to be much more diffused than it is at 
present, but no one knows how to ditluse it without offending 
the clergy, or how to replace the clergy if they are offended. 
In all directions men are looking for guidance, and are waiting 
to see whether the present Ministry can guide them. It is in 
every way fortunate that the issue whether the Ministry is 
capable otf affording the guidance wanted should be raised at 
the very outset of the Session, and that the minor question of 
what is to be done with the Irish Church should not now 
assume a misleading and accidental importance. 

The question of the Irish Church does not even appear to 
us second in rank after the great question of the capacity of 
the Ministry to offer a policy to its party and to the country. 
The second rank of importance belongs to the position which 
will be held by the House of Lords, How will the Lords 
treat the Bills that will be sent up to them? The Archbishop 
of York, who, if sometimes betrayed into arrogance and into 
arguments dangerous to his cause, has at least the merit of 
looking ahead, and of thinking over the signs of the times, 
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has this week offered the theory that the Commons are to 
initiate and the Lords to scrutinize. This may seem a mere 
commonplace, but if the theory were really adopted, it would 
involve consequences that would be of considerable moment. 
The Irish Church Bill, for example, will probably pass the 
House of Commons by a large majority, after the country has 
been expressly consulted on it. According to the Archbishop 
of York, the business of the House of Lords is to accept it, 
but to scrutinize it, to see how it can be improved, made more 
practical, more free from defects, more adapted to mect all 
contingencies, But the principle of the Bill, and the general 
nature of the scheme proposed, are determined by the Com- 
mons. Disestablishment, for example, is, we will assume, in- 
terpreted to mean the establishment of a voluntary community 
governed by aSynod. To reject this interpretation could not 
come within the sphere of a scrutinizing body unless that 
body could show that the proposed scheme was altogether 
impracticable. A scrutinizing body, accepting the general 
conclusions of an initiating body, would properly limit itself to 
considering how the design of creating a voluntary community 
governed by a synod should be worked out. It would sug- 
gest additions, repair omissions, give precision to dubious 
clauses; but its sphere would be to elaborate details, not to 
adopt principles. No one can doubt that if this were recog- 
nised as the true function of the House of Lords, it isa function 
of the greatest utility to the State, and one which the Peers 
are specially competent to fulfil. But the question is whether 
this is recognised as the true function of the House of Lords. 
If so, the recognition is a novelty. The theory docs not 
conflict with the rejection of the Suspensory Bill last year, 
because the Lords were then entitled to say that, until a 
new election had been held, it was not clear that the Com- 
mons had a right in such a measure to take the ini- 
tiative. But it conflicts with the course taken by the 
Lords on such questions as that of admitting Jews to 
the House of Commons. The Lords, year alter year, did 
not scrutinize the Jew Bill, but rejected it. They did not 
try to make the Bill more practical, but they declined to 
pass it, or to attend in any way to the initiative of the Com- 
mons. It is true that every year the Lords have been brought 
nearer to the position of a scrutinizing body. After they 
gave way on the Reform Bill of 1832, and again on Protection, 
it was evident that if the conflict were pushed to extremes they 
could not resist the initiative of the House of Commons. But for 
many years after the Reform Bill of 1832 they used their power 
as a means of thwarting such of the measures of their opponents 
as presented no means of pushing a conflict to extremes. Lord 
Lynpnurst had complete command of the Ilouse of Peers, 
and year after year he entertained himself and his hearers 
with a review of the Session, in which he taunted the Whigs 
with the measures they had proposed in vain. The Lords 
baflled the Commons, and laughed at them for being batiled. 
Lord Lynpuvrst killed the Whig Bills, and then once a year 
danced his war-dance, and counted the scalps he had taken. 
Could this happen again? Could Lord Cairns imitate his | 
predecessor, and turn the present Ministry into ridicule by 
boasting of the measures ardently advocated, seriously dis- 
cussed, and triumphantly carried in the Commons, and then 
in a moment ignominiously snuffed out by a law-Lord? It 
is in the highest degree improbable that this could happen 
now; and what makes it improbable is that the Constitution 
has during the last thirty years undergone silently a great 
change, that the country acts much more directly on the 
House of Commons, and the Lords have become more and 
more a scrutinizing, not an initiating or controlling, body. But 
whether the Lords will accept their new position without any 
further struggle is « doubtful and most interesting question, 
and the truth perhaps is rather that the House of Lords is 
rapidly tending to become, than that it has become, such a 
body as the Archbishop of York described. 


THE ALABAMA TREATY. 


LP fetes: by the criticism and abuse to which he 
has been subjected at home, the American Minister has 
once more expressed in eloquent language his anxiety to re- 
concile the honour of England with the maintenance of Amer- 
ican rights and interests. It is possible that his countrymen 
may reconsider their censures on Mr. Reverpy Jounson when 
they hear of the impression which has been produced in Eng- 
land by the result of his negotiation. The genial effusions 
which caused so much irritation among his countrymen may 
now perhaps be regarded as diplomatic methods of reconciling 
English feeling to a series of mortifying concessions. It is 
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both courteous and just to assume that the American Minister 
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was sincere in his repeated assertions that the honour of both 


countries had been sedulously guarded in the course of discus- 
sion, and in the final arrangements; yet he may boast that from 
first to last he has never formally yielded a single disputed point, 
The elasticity with which Lord StanLey and Lord CLaREnpoy 
have given way to pressure forms a striking contrast with the 
pertinacity of Mr. Sewarp and of Mr. Reverpy Jouysoy, 
The delay of the Senate in considering the treaty, and the ex- 
travagant pretensions of the chief American journals, tend to 
confirm a doubt which some Englishmen have long enter- 
tained, whether extreme deference conduces to the pacific 
and equitable settlement of national misunderstandings, 
Mr. Bricut, in a speech delivered at Birmingham im- 
mediately before his accession to office, almost reproached 
the American Government for the mildness of the terms which, 
as he inferred from Mr. Reverpy Jounson’s language, 
had been imposed upon England. About the same time 
an obscure American writer published Mr. GLapstone’s 
humble apology for his past presumption in miscalculating the 
comparative forces of the Union and the Confederacy. The 
language used by less eminent statesmen and by public writers, 
although it was prompted by the unanimous good-will of all 
classes in England to the United States, was open to the 
ungenecrous interpretation which it has received from all 
parties in America. Republicans and Democrats agree for 
once in the belief that, in obtaining nearly all that they have 
ever demanded, they have not profited to the utmost possible 
extent by the ostentatidus pliability of the English Govern- 
ment and people. The treaty which has been dictated by 
Mr. Sewarp would probably have been sanctioned, after some 
show of reluctance, by the Senate, if it had been presented at 
any other time than at the close of a Presidential term. There 
will be little reason to regret the failure of a project of open 
arbitration which would probably have broken down in conse- 
quence of the extravagant pretensions which it would have 
encouraged. It is almost certain that the Senate will postpone 
any action on the treaty during the interval of three weeks 
which must elapse before the installation of the Presipent. Mr. 
Sewarp and Mr. Reverpy Jounxsoy have many friends among 
their respective parties, but their iniluence will scarcely prevail 
over the wish to reserve the question to the future Adminis- 
tration. 


There is reason to fear that the satisfactory treaties relating 
to the San Juan boundary and to Naturalization will share the 
risks of the Alabama Convention. TheSanJuan question, though 
it relates to a territory of little value, is practically the more 
important of the two, for a repetition of the violent proceed- 
ings adopted ten years ago by General Harney might at any 
time lead to a dangerous collision. Under the Treaty of 1848 
the boundary line was drawn westward along the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude, and then southward through the mid-chan- 
nel of the straits which separate Vancouver's Island from the 
mainland ; but the Americans maintain that the object of the 
deflection was only to secure Vancouver's Island to England, 
and that all parties intended the line to pass along the canal of 
Haro, which would give the Haro group of islands, including 
San Juan, to the United States. The troops which had been 
landed on the island by General Harney were withdrawn, 
without prejudice to the rights of either party, by President 
Pierce, and a temporary arrangement was made for a joint 
military occupation. The civil war soon afterwards diverted 
the attention of both Governments to more pressing matters. 
The case is eminently adapted to arbitration; and the 
choice of the President of the Swiss Confederation as arbi- 
trator is unobjectionable ; but the desire to keep a cause of 
difference open may perhaps induce the Senate to re- 
ject the treaty. In a separate article it is provided that 
the treaty shall not take effect till the question of naturali- 
zation is satisfactorily settled; and it will of course be open 
to any Senator to maintain that the Naturalization Treaty is not 
satisfactory, although it provides for all the objects which 
have been represented on the part of the United States as 
desirable. The provisions of this treaty have for the most 
part long since been anticipated in practice, nor has the ques- 
tion of citizenship by naturalization at any recent time caused 
any serious embarrassment; but during the Fenian trials, 
when it became the duty of the Judges to act upon the law 
which was common to England and to the United States, a 
clamour was raised in America against the doctrine of in- 
defeasible nationality. If the treaty comes into force, it will 
be proper to repeal the obsolete law of juries de medietate 
lingue, and it will then be wholly immaterial for the purposes 
of justice whether a political conspirator is an English subject 
or an alien. No State has any interest in retaining a legal 
hold on emigrants who have deliberately transferred their 
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domicile and allegiance to a foreign country. ‘The old law 
afforded a certain countenance to the pretensions of Fenian 
agitators who professed to be at the same time American 
citizens and Irish patriots. If the treaty is ratified, and if 
it is completed by the necessary legislation, a returned mal- 
content will be treated for all purposes as a foreign intruder. 
It has now become certain that, notwithstanding Mr. Re- 
VERDY JOHNSON’s repeated declarations or prophecies, no 
arrangement with respect to the Alabama claims had been 
completed when the late Government retired from office. Lord 
§raNLEY, although he was disposed to make all allowable con- 
cessions, steadily refused to include in the terms of the pro- 
reference the conduct of the English Government in 
recognising the belligerent rights of the Confederacy. Lord 
CLARENDON, acting of course in concert with his principal 
colleagues, appears to have been more amenable to pressure 
than his predecessor. It is a mistake to suppose that he has 
in direct terms agreed that the arbitrator shall take into con- 
sideration the recognition of belligerency; but the vague 
language of the treaty, and the reference of the correspondence 
between the Governments to the arbitrator, would afford a pre- 
text to the American Commissioners for including in their claims 
a demand for compensation founded on the QurEN’s proclama- 
tion of neutrality. Itis true that, while English critics censure 
Lord CLarenpoy’s alleged sacrifice of national honour, the oppo- 
nents of all settlement in America strenuously contend that 
the question of recognition is excluded from the reference. 
It is argued with much force that the claims provided 
for are those of private citizens, and that neither Govern- 
ment is entitled under the treaty to bring forward a public or 
political grievance. In all the early negotiations, the owners 
of ships taken or injured by cruisers sailing from English 
ports were Mr. Sewarp’s sole clients; and the large alterations 
which have since been made in the proposed treaty have ap- 
parently not affected the original purpose of the transaction. 
Yet it is impossible to doubt that, if the treaty were in opera- 
tion, the American Government and their agents would raise 
the contention, especially as they would attain a part of their 
object even by an adverse decision of the arbitrator. A 
question of such importance ought not to have been left in 
doubt; and it is a further objection to the treaty, that all its 
provisions are too vague. The nature of the claims to be 
preferred ought to have been distinctly specified ; and the Sove- 
reign, or chief of a Government, who is to act as arbitrator 
on special points, should have been named in the treaty. 
The declaration that, if the case arises, both Governments 
will agree in the choice of such an arbitrator, wili be- 
come inoperative in the contingency of their disagreeing. 
It is in truth inaccurate to describe the treaty as a compact 
for reference to arbitration. It is rather contemplated that 
the claims should be settled by Commissioners respectively 
representing the two Governments, which have never them- 
selves succeeded in arriving at an wnderstanding. The 
American writers who support the ratification of the 
treaty are mistaken in their assumption that any English 
Minister, however anxious for a termination of differences, 
has yet admitted that his Government was liable for the 
smallest fraction of the damages caused by the Alabama. 
When Lord Srantey abandoned the ground which had 
been taken by Lord Russeri1, the reference oi the liability to 
the decision of an arbitrator left the principle on which 
damages were to be assessed altogether in doubt. It is not to 
be supposed that the Commissioners would ever attempt to 
deal with either question ; and consequently the arbitrator, who 
appears only in the background of the treaty, must intervene 
at the very commencement of the proceedings. As the Eng- 
lish Government will certainly not consent to refer the issue 
on which the whole controversy turns to an arbitrator to be 
chosen by lot, the King or President who is to cut the 
knot on great occasions will exercise his functions before the 
Commissioners can commence their inquiry. The alterations in 
the frame of the treaty were probably intended to express Mr. 
Sewarp’s assumption that the liability of the English Govern- 
ment was practically undisputed. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that Lord Russetx declined Mr. Apams’s proposal of an arbi- 
tration, which might at the time have been arranged on 
equitable terms; but a great nation cannot afford to acquiesce 
in the Sibylline mode of treatment. What was fair five years 
ago is fair now, although the American Government is of 
course free to withhold an offer which was not accepted by 
England. 


_ In spite of the positive statements of several American 
journals, it is still permissible to doubt whether General 
Grant has deviated from his habitual and prudent taciturnity 
into a rash and wanton protest against any possible settlement 


of the Alabama controversy. According to the New York 
Times and the 7’ribune, General Grant has expressed his opi- 
nion that the Alabama claims are not merely a demand founded 
on the destruction of merchant vessels, but that compensa- 
tion is required for the injury sustained by American 
commerce in general, and by “the protraction of the war 
“for at least two years by the sympathy and support 
“of England.” The wild injustice and absurdity of 
the supposed declaration are wholly inconsistent with 
the character which has been hitherto attributed to 
General Grant. It is simply unmeaning to assert that 
Géneral Grant and his predecessors in military command were 
prevented for two years from making their way to Richmond, 
not by the generalship of Ler and the valour of his soldiers, 
but by the theoretical sympathy of some private Englishmen 
with the Confederate cause. The English Government was 
from first to last scrupulously neutral; and it can scarcely be 
pretended that the recognition of belligerent rights could have 
been withheld in the third or fourth year of a great war. As 
the New York Times justly remarks, the Janguage which is 
put into the mouth of the Presipent points, not to a different 
form of treaty, but directly to war; yet it is incredible that 
any serious politician in the United States should contemplate, 
alter years of negotiation ending in the concession of almost 
every American demand, an utterly unprovoked resort to arms. 
It is, indeed, by latent menaces that American diplomacy has 
succeeded in alarming the timid portion of the English com- 
munity, including, perhaps, more than one statesman high in 
office ; but there is a limit to the concessions which might be 
preferable to arupture. Lord CLarenpon and Mr. GLApsTonr 
may easily satisfy themselves that the American Government 
and people are not prepared, for the mere purpose of revenge and 
of wrongful aggression, to double their national debt, and to 
reassemble the army which they disbanded three or four years 
ago. If the treaty is not ratified, there ought to be no hurry in 
recommencing negotiations. After approaching to the verge 
of humiliation in its anxiety for justice and conciliation, the 
English Government has thrown upon the United States the 
responsibility of deliberately keeping the quarrel open. No 
great importance should be attached to the wilful retention of a 
pretext for war. Whether the Alabama claims are settled or 
suspended, the sour animosity to England which commenced 
nearly a century ago will be felt or affected by all American 
politicians who desire to consult popular prejudice. If passion 
or interest at any time prevailed over the material arguments 
for peace, there would be no difficulty in devising an excuse 
for war. On their own continent, and perhaps in the neigh- 
bouring seas, the belligerent who was nearer to the scene 
of action would enjoy an obvious advantage. The Americans 
might, at the worst, overrun Canada, but without the consent 
of the population they could not annex the territory of the 
Dominion. Outside the Western hemisphere England would 
be invulnerable to American attacks. Grave as the evils of 
war would be, it would be better to face it at once than to 
submit to intolerable degradation. A war gratuitously com- 
menced for the purpose of avenging on England the recogni- 
tion of belligerency which was simultaneously accorded by 
France, and two or three weeks later by every European 
Power, including Russia, would be an outrage revolting to the 
moral sense of mankind; and ultimately it would not go un- 
punished, 


THE MINISTERS AT FISHMONGERS’ HALL. 


OLITICAL dinners in the City have their use; but if 

the Cabinet had meditated any secret policy, Fishmongers’ 
Hall would not have been the proper place for political dis- 
closures. English habits require statesmen to cultivate an 
accomplishment which may be called the art of sonorous 
silence. On ceremonial occasions they are expected to show 
their respect for public opinion by communicating to some 
festive audience what all the world knows as well as them- 
selves. If little light is thrown on public affairs by the pro- 
cess, the tact and eloquence of the speaker are tested by his 
comparative skill in saying neither too much nor too little. 
Sir Kopert PEEL was, as might have been expected, a master 
of after-dinner oratory ; and Lord Paterson, with some oc- 
casional sacrifice of dignity, was a still more popular artist. 
Mr. Disrarti, though he combines stately magniloquence 
with humour, too often offends a correct taste by exaggerated 
paradox, as when at the Guildhall, on the eve of his resig- 
nation, he affected a perfect security of his tenure of office. 
It must be admitted that the Ministers had an easier task 
when on Thursday evening they appeared in public for the first 
time since the jormation of uheGovernment. Having appealed to 
the constituencies on the compound issue of the abolition of the 
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Irish Church and the accession of the Liberal party to 
power, they are about to commence, with a majority of more 
than a hundred supporters in the House of Commons, a contest 
in which they can scarcely be defeated. If the Prime Warden 
of the Fishmongers’ Company and his colleagues happen to be 
of a nervous temperament, they may perhaps have felt some 
anxiety for the success of their entertainment. The Ministers 
have scarcely had time to find themselves at home in their 
positions; and the only member of the Cabinet who has 
hitherto since its formation made speeches on public occasions 
had not been especially felicitous in his selection or treatment 
of political topics. It was barely possible that the speakers 
might, in default of more interesting subjects, recur to the 
obsolete misdeeds of their predecessors in office, or that some 
of them might disinter the unseasonable question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. One of the most conspicuous guests thought 
proper to disregard the social proprieties of a complimentary 
dinner; but on the whole the festival passed prosperously off, 
and the Liberal party will feel additional confidence in a 
Government which enters on its functions in a spirit neither 
diffident nor unduly sanguine. 


Mr. Guapstone’s speech was perfect in a kind which, more 
than any other form of eloquence, commands popular con- 
fidence and admiration. No playfulness or levity disturbed 
the impression that he was undertaking an arduous duty 
under the pressure of deep convictions. His genius as an 
orator is closely connected with an earnest and impulsive 
character ; and the entire absence of scepticism which some- 
times perplexes educated men is, of all qualities, the most 
acceptable to the community. Notwithstanding the long and 
painful history of Ireland, Mr. Guapstone has still faith in a 
policy founded on justice; and he confidently believes that 
it will meet with a return of loyalty and gratitude. Nearly 
the whole of Mr. GLapstone’s speech was devoted to the 
subject which, as he truly said, is at present uppermost and 
foremost in the mind of every politician. ‘ We well know 
“that there is nothing we can do in any other department 
“ of public affairs which can possibly compensate for failure 
“in regard of the Irish question.” It would have been 
inexpedient to anticipate the communications which must 
shortly be made to Parliament ; but Mr. Guapsronr’s City 
speech virtually contradicts all the rumours of hesitation and 
compromise which have lately amused credulous newsmongers. 
It is certain that the whole power of the Government 
will be used to carry a measure not less sweeping than 
Mr. GLapstone’s proposal of last year. The mechanical and 
incidental difficulties of a novel kind of legislation have 
perhaps not been overrated by the friends or by the enemies 
of the Establishment ; but no great political measure is ever 
defeated by impediments of detail. It is not known even 
whether a Bill has yet been submitted to the Cabinet ; but it 
will be introduced into the House of Commons immediately 
after Easter, if not earlier. In this contest Mr. GLADSTONE 
will not be embarrassed by any secession into a Cave or a tea- 
room. The majority is pledged at the hustings, not only to 
abolish the Irish Establishment, but to follow Mr. Grap- 
stone; and when he has once obtained the assent of his 
colleagues to a definite measure, he may defy opposition. 
The report that two or three members of the Cabinet 
were inclined to adopt Lord RusskE.u’s project was at the 
same time incredible and insignificant. Any difficulty of the 
kind would be settled by the immediate resignation of the 
dissentients, without any serious diminution of Ministerial 
strength. Although Mr. GLapstonr is always eloquent, his 
speeches have sometimes been defective in a skill and judg- 
ment which were conspicuously displayed at Fishmongers’ 
Hall. It was not without design that, in enumerating his 
grounds of confidence and encouragement, he dwelt for a mo- 
ment on the ordin.rily conventional topic of the constitutional 
support which will be afforded to the Ministers by the Crown. 
A graceful compliment contained the fittest answer to Mr. Dis- 
rAELI's questionable hints of the Royal preference for the late 
Ministers and dislike of Mr. Giapstone’s policy. It was right 
to speak of the Quren’s “delight in associating herself both 
“‘ with the interests and with the convictions of her people,” 
and it was unnecessary to say more. The proposed Irish 
measures will be introduced with the sanction which has 
already been afforded to the provisional and preliminary 
legislation which was intended by the House of Commons to 
prepare the way for the approaching change. 


In returning thanks for the House of Commons, Mr. Lowe 
was less happy than his chief. Whatever may be the merits 
of the great pen-mending question, a petty saving forms but 
an unimpressive peroration to an argument in favour of public 
frugality. Such reforms may perhaps not be unworthy of a 


great nation, as, indeed, there is no reason why economists 
should not pare their cheese instead of slicing off the rind ; 
but a Finance Minister, in propounding the general policy of 
his Government, might be expected to think of more important 
matters than the nibs of office-pens. The representative for the 
moment of the House of Commons might also have abstained 
from exaggerating the faults of his clients, who, according to 
Mr. Lowe, are always urging upon successive Governments 
the extravagance which it is their theoretical business to check, 
Private members probably assume that. it is the duty of the 
Ministers to watch with vigilance over demands which ma 
nevertheless be properly preferred. It is too much the fashion 
at present to take it for granted that all schemes involving 
public outlay are necessarily objectionable. 

Mr. Brieut’s speech was conspicuous for an entire disregard 
of all fitness of time, place, and circumstance. In the habi- 
tual conviction that political life is essentially a long-con- 
tinued quarrel, Mr. Brigur always makes a public dinner an 
opportunity for saying as many disagreeable things as possi- 
ble. It was quite unnecessary to say that the late revolution 
had involved no injury, except to certain political reputa- 
tions; or, if it was excusable to sneer at Mr. Disraktt, neutral 
objects of Mr. Bricut’s dislike might at least have been 
spared. Because the same Company which was entertaining 
the Ministers had two or three days before invited the chief 
dignitaries of the Church, Mr. Bricur thought fit to deliver 
himself of a series of ill-natured and unseasonable taunts against 
the Bishops. It happened that the Archbishop of York had, 
in the course of an unusually pleasant and genial speech, pro- 
fessed to regard the Bishops, in their capacity of life~peers, as the 
most Liberal section of the House of Lords. An ecclesiastical 
joke, even when it contains suflicient truth to save it from frivo- 
lity, is intolerable to Mr. Bricut, who is himself, on occasion, 
abundantly humorous. ‘“ He almost envied the right reverend 
“entlemen who could be so hilarious on such an occasion.” 
The right reverend gentlemen showed greater aptitude in 
adapting their language to the occasion than Mr. Bricut him- 
self. His colleagues were perhaps but little gratified with 
the announcement of his determination to prosecute the aboli- 
tion of indirect taxes. The arguments in favour of such a 
policy may be plausible, and perhaps forcible; but a Cabinet 
Minister is not justified in propounding a separate and popular 
project of his own which may perhaps be opposed to the 
opinions of the Government. The free breakfast-table, to be 
liberated either by a sacrifice of ten millions of revenue, or 
more probably by an equivalent increase of direct taxation, 
indicates Mr. Bricut’s determination to propound a separate 
policy, even when he is bound to act in concert with the 
rest of the’ Ministry. More serious mischief may be done 
by a public declaration that England is as fur from free trade 
as the Protectionists of America. Mr. Brigut has forgotten 
the meaning of free trade when he confounds a revenue 
raised from tobacco with duties which are primarily intended, 
not to supply the wants of the Government, but to enrich 
certain classes of producers. His prejudice in favour of 
everything American indisposes him to allow the superiority 
of England even where it is most entirely unquestioned. It 
is perhaps not a very grave defect to be wanting in tact; but 
Mr. Bricutr is apparently deficient in the art of making a 
public dinner pleasant. 


THE ELECTION PETITIONS. 


ges Dublin case is in some respects the most important 
of those that have been decided. Everything about it 
was on a gigantic scale. Sir Arrucr Gurnyess, the sitting 
member, whose seat was attacked, spent 16,0oo0l. on his 
election. He had 800 paid agents. Five- pound notes were 
given in the most lavish way by a mam hid behind a chest of 
drawers. A whole class of persons, the notorious Dublin 
freemen, are pronounced by the Judge to be more or less 
corrupt. Every friend of a man who was at once popular 
and rich was willing to take part in the exciting work, and 
to benefit by it. A colonel charged for his cars; a captain 
received increasing weekly wages; a member of the Bar 
accepted 45/. for bringing a set of the most wretched among 
the voters to the poll. The governor of a prison announced 
that the vote of a person in his custody could be had for 4/., 
and most handsomely, on learning that the man’s vote would be 
useful, paid the money himself, and sent his prisoner to the 
poll. A person holding a position in a public office con- 
descended to be one of the actual instruments in dealing out the 
five-pound notes. On the other hand, the petitioners had gone 
to the most unsparing lengths in buying up evidence, and had 
offered what the Judge pronounced to be a small fortune to 
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those who came forward and described how they had taken 
the notes flung in their way. Lastly, the judgment itself was 
a most elaborate and florid performance, and in the finest 
style of Irish oratory. It was enriched with a variety 
of quotations from Swaxspeare, Mitton, and Cicero 
de Offciis, which last author the Judge “ took leave to 
« translate.” It was epigrammatic and brilliant on slimy 
vices, on the floodgates of corruption, on the devious and 
corrupt ways of guilt, and on the uses to society of the 
Conservative party. Mr. Justice Keocu honestly owned that 
he was not of the same mind as some of his English brethren, 
and that he thought the transfer of the trial of petitions to the 
Judges was a very good thing. And, indeed, it is impossible 
to suppose any man could deliver such a judgment without 
enjoying the task. Still, though composed after a pattern 
alien, perhaps, to English taste, the judgment was compre- 
hensive, lucid, and to the point. But it is not easy to see 
why the Judge went out of his way to pour compliments on 
the head of Sir Arruur Guinness. Any one who reads these 
compliments, which on this side of the Channel would appear 
strained and fulsome if bestowed on the most discreet, watch- 
ful, and scrupulous of candidates, would suppose that Sir 
Artuur Guinness had acted so as not merely to escape re- 
proach, but to descrve the highest credit. What, as a matter 
of fact, Sir Arruur Guinness appears to have done was this. 
He opened two credits for 6,000/. each, in favour of two of 
his agents, leaving them to spend the money as they thought 
proper. He subscribed, shortly before the election, 3,800/. 
to a Conservative Registration Society ; he engaged 800 paid 
agents. He exhausted the vocabulary of agency; he allowed 
his private secretary to be on the committee of a ward, 
with a special committee under it, presided over by a 
person appointed by this private secretary, which special 
committee was simply occupied in wholesale bribery. He 
allowed all his friends to live on him, and to make odds and 
ends of money out of him; and he did all this in a city where 
thousands of persons had votes as freemen whose previous cor- 
ruption was notorious, and whose failings and weaknesses he 
showed that he knew by hiring a large staff of persons speci- 
ally designated as “care-takers for freemen.” Of course he 
had nothing to do with the bribery ; candidates never have; and 
of course he gave the strictest injunctions to his agents to be 
perfectly pure; candidates always do give these instructions. 
There was nothing whatever to fix him with a legal knowledge 
of bribery; but there was certainly nothing to compliment 
him about. No man could have a right to spend 16,000l. on 
an election in a city like Dublin, where there was quite enough 
known of the habits of a large section of the electors to put 
him on his guard, and to convince him that at the very best 
the expenditure of so enormous a sum must tend to demo- 
ralize his neighbours. We cannot help thinking that if Sir 
Artuur Guinness had had his case submitted to an English 
Judge, and his conduct had been tested by the standard of a 
country more accustomed to big brewers and there‘ore less 
dazzled by their greatness, the remarks to which he would 
have had to listen would have been much less flattering. 


The Cheltenham case may be taken as almost the exact 
opposite of the Dublin case. At Cheltenham the petition 
wholly failed, and Mr. Baron Martin expressed his opinion 
that the election had been conducted very properly on both 
sides, and was in fact most creditable to the town, and espe- 
cially to those who were newly enfranchised. It might seem, 
therefore, that the petitioner had taken a most unjustifiable 
course in presenting a petition. But the facts give» in evi- 
dence showed how very difficult it is for a petiti “now 
whether he can make out a case or not. Then a 
been conduct on the other side which naturally ten. 
him with indignation and suspicion. He gets together a ga. 
number of facts, all seeming to show that he has been very 
badly treated ; and if he is rich, he determines to try his luck 
and see what can be done to make out a winning case. 
He has to begin by paying for evidence, and one of the Judges 
has remarked this week, that he is quite at liberty to do so. 
The Act itself sets the example by bribing persons to give 
evidence, for it promises impunity to those who disclose 
their offences. ‘The evidence of a witness who is to be paid 
for giving it is open to comment, but still the transaction is 
pronounced to be a proper one, certainly on the part of the 
petitioner, and perhaps on the part of the witness. It is 
exceedingly difficult to collect evidence for a petition, and a 
petitioner can scarcely tell, until the last moment, whether the 
evidence he has procured will hold water or not. Mr. Garpyer, 
the defeated candidate at Cheltenham, collected a great quantity 
of evidence which utterly broke down. But the facts which 
came to his knowledge were quite enough to encourage him to 


proceed. The charges against the sitting member were undue 
influence and bribery, no attempt to show treating being made. 
Mr. Garpner ascertained that the other side had brought some 
of the choicest blackguards they could find {rom Birmingham, 
and these roughs attacked and beat a detective in the employ- 
ment of Mr. Garpner; hustled and carried off to the rival 
committee-room a solicitor who was one of Mr. Garpver’s 
paid agents; and a body of them, twenty-five strong, kicked 
Mr. Garpyer’s canvassers out of a public-house. The charge 
of bribery was divided into two heads—the offer or giving of 
actual money and the payment of rates. Mr. Garpxer ascer- 
tained that on two occasions agents of his opponents had pulled 
out five-pound notes while canvassing poor people, and that 140 
persons had their rates paid for them, the receipts being sent 
by post in an envelope. Here was certainly enough to inspire 
a strong hope that a petition might be presented with suc- 
cess. It turned out that in each case the link to connect 
what was ascertained with the sitting member was wanting. 
The conduct of the “roughs” might have been good evidence, 
if an allegation of general intimidation had been made; but 
the petition did not allege general intimidation, and Mr. Baron 
Martin held that, unless it was expressly alleged, it could 
not e proved. There was nothing to show that any 
parti®ular voter had been intimidated, and the large num- 
ber of votes which Mr. Garpnzr polled showed that his 
voters either were not much scared by the roughs of his 
opponents, or that they were sufficiently encouraged by the 
“ jambs” whom Mr. Garpner himself employed. ‘There was 
nothing to show that the rates had been paid on belialf of the 
sitting member, or in order to determine the voters to vote 
for him; and the witnesses who had scen the banknotes in the 
hands of the canvassers were unable to state that any offer to 
purchase a vote had been made with them. So all the 
evidence came to nothing. But such a case must necessarily 
act as a discouragement to bringing petitions. No one can 
say that petitions ought to be encouraged, or that sitting 
members ought to be put to the anxiety and trouble of 
defending their seats, unless there is a very substantial 
case against them. But the whole system now invented 
to check corrupt practices depends on petitions being pre- 
sented; and petitioners must be deterred from going to a 
vast expense in collecting evidence and presenting a petition, 
when they see how hard it is to make out a winning case, 
even when they have ascertained enough to awaken very 
legitimate suspicion. In one way it is a gain that it should be 
hard, for otherwise seats might be too precarious; but in 
another way it is a loss, for a defeated candidate may be de- 
terred from exposing corrupt practices where they have really 
existed, by considering how probable it is that he will not be 
able to collect sufficient evidence. 


The Wallingford case ended in the failure of the petition. 
and Captain Vickers was confirmed in his seat. But Sir 
Cuar_es Dike, the defeated candidate, has since declared that 
he lost his election because the influence of the employers of 
labour was too strong for him. Th's must not be hastily ac- 
cepted as the expression of the pique felt by a disappointed 
man. Case after case shows that weekly labourers, to whom 
as a class the suffrage has for the first time been given by the 
Act of 1867, are so utterly dependent on their masters, that 
they cannot vote with any sort of freedom when the masters 
are strong political partisans. In many instances’ they do 
not want to vote at all, for they feel hurt at not being 
allowed a choice, and they would like to escape all trouble 
and annoyance and not vote. As a witness said at Westbury, 
the labourers whom he canvassed mostly expressed a wish to 
vote for “Nairn,” by which they meant “nobody.” But a 
~trong-minded master does not at all approve of his labourers 

“~e for “ Nairn.” He requires them to vote for his friend. 
-tbury election was invalidated because it was fortu- 
nate, “le to prove that an employer of labour, who had 
been acu.c . using his influence, was an agent of the eandi- 
date; but for the future those who wish to determine an 
election by putting pressure upon their servants will take 
care not to be agents, as the trifle earned by an agent 
will be no object to them. How strong this pressure 
may be is amply illustrated by the evidence given at 
Tamworth. There may have been no complicity between Sir 
Rosert Peet and his steward in the matter, and this steward 
used his influence, not to make the poor in his power vote for 
Sir Rozert Peet, which they were all glad to do, but vote 
for another candidate, whose agent, perhaps, the steward was 
not. The steward himself, too, may place his conduct in a 
light that will justify him, but no one can doubt that 
a great number of poor cottagers honestly believe that 
they were turned out of their houses because they de- 
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clined, when ordered, to vote for Sir Henry Butwer. It is 
because, from all parts of the country, a number of Liberal 
members have come up with the conviction that weekly 
labourers are in a state of hopeless dependence, that the 
Ballot is demanded with an earnestness never known 
before. The popular way of putting it is, that the Ballot is 
ascertained to be the necessary complement of the Reform 
Bill, and that persons who are in the position of weekly 
labourers ought not to have votes at all unless they are pro- 
tected by secret voting. But as it is impossible to repeal the 
Reform Bill, the only remedy, it is said, is to have the Ballot. 
If it were only that the dependence of weekly labourers on 
employers was established in the few isolated cases revealed 
at the trial of election petitions, the reply would be obvious, that 
it is absurd to take a gravestep in legislation because some people 
have been guilty of petty tyranny in half'a dozen boroughs. But 
this does not describe the real facts. The cases in which this 
petty tyranny has been judicially established bear only a very 
small proportion to the cases where Liberal members think 
that they have only won their seats with great difficulty 
because pressure has been exercised on helpless labourers, or 
where Liberal candidates think they have been defeated 
although a decisive majority of the constituency was segretly 
with them. Nor is it at all likely that an influence so€asy, 
so natural, and in a sense so pleasant to use, has been exercised 
solely against the Liberals; and Conservatives may here and 
there have much the same story to tell on their side. ‘Those 
who disapprove of the Ballot should be warned in time, and 
carefully note the new shape the question has assumed. The 
Ballot will, during the coming Session, be advocated, not on 
theoretical grounds, but as the inevitable consequence of the 
Reform Bill, and it will be supported by men who will not be 
touched by general arguments, but who will be guided by the 
memory of facts within their own personal knowledge. 


IMPERIALIST POLICY. 


ig passage of arms between M. Mavpas and M. Rovner 
which yesterday week relieved the usual monotony of the 
proceedings in the French Senate is just one of those events 
to which, under some circumstances, men look back as: the 
first indication of coming change. It is necessary to say 
“under some circumstances,” because occurrences of this kind 
are apt to be deceptive, and those who profess to read their 
meaning are quite certain to be oftener wrong than right. 
With this limitation, however, it may be safely said that the 
parts played by the two speakers are extremely curious and 
suggestive. Why did M. Maupas say what he did, and why 
was M. Rovner so unaccountably angry with him for saying 
it? It is not the custom of the Minister of State to abuse the 
Emperor’s friends with the frank candour with which he 
abused M. Mavpas. If at any time they blunder into an 
inconvenient originality of view, they are usually forgiven in 
consideration of their good intentions, and allowed to flatter 
themselves that they have given the Empire a species of 
Parliamentary support. M. Rovner’s demeanour towards 
M. Mavpas was wholly free from official civilities of 
this kind. If M. Maupas had been an Opposition Deputy, 
or a member of one of the “old parties,” he could hardly 
have been rated more roundly. An ex-Minister of Police 
and one of the authors of the coup d'état, he was nevertheless 
told that, in taking up the theme he had chosen, he was ally- 
ing himself with all those who wish to change the vessel that 
they may change the hand that guides it. Neither past services 
nor present professions could save M. Maupas from the impu- 
tation of political heresy. To propose to make M. Rovurr 
responsible seems to be identical, in the opinion of M. Rovner 
himself, with scheming to dethrone the Emrrror. If M. Maupas 
had made the Minister of State a public offer of the Crown, he 
could not have been more anxious to disclaim the gift. His 
confession of his own unworthiness sounds like the lament of a 
hermit saint. With an alteration here and there, his reply to 
M. Mavpas might have been uttered by St. Siwron Sry.ires in 
a moment of exceptional despondency. “ Not one of us,” cries 
M. Rovner, “ is great enough to play the part you assign to 
“us.” “In presence of universal suffrage there is but one man 
“who by the grandeur of his services can be responsible to 
“ the nation, and that man is the Sovereign himself.” We, his 
Ministers, may claim a sort of imputed righteousness in virtue 
of our relations with him, but that is all. To think anything 
else of ourselves would be infatuation and ingratitude. We, in 
common with all France, are but the clay in the hands of the 
Imperial potter. All the liberties we enjoy, our economical 
reforms and legislative powers, the laws about the press and 
the right of meeting in public, “all is due to the gencrous 


“initiative of the Sovereign.” You have talked about a 
President of the Council—M. Mavpas had indeed hinted that 
of late M. Rovner had taken that office upon himself— jt jg 
“a puerility.”. There is no Council, and consequently there 
can be no President. ‘“ We are all devoted servants of the 
“ Euprror—nothing more and nothing less.” 


It is no wonder that the Minister of State sat down amidst 
loud applause. And yet, when the last echoes had died away, 
the Senators who had listened to him must have asked them- 
selves the same question that is suggested to the readers of hig 
speech. What does it all mean? Men of M. RouneEr’s stamp do 
not commonly lose their temper and their self-control without 
an underlying purpose. That they seem to be carried out of 
themselves is sometimes merely an evidence that they are acting 
with more than usual forethought. In cold blood M. Rovunsg 
could not have used such language about the Emperor with- 
out the imputation of gross fla’ Uncontrollable enthu- 
siasm is an admirable vehicle in which to administer praises 
which defy the restraints of common sense. But if the sup- 
position that M. Rovuner’s eloquence was the artless outpour- 
ing of a heart which could no longer restrain its hidden fires 
be dismissed as altogether inconsistent with his character and 
position, what theory can be offered in its stead? We 
were told the other day that the secret why there are so many 
small hospitals in London is, that there are so many doctors who 
cannot practise in the great hospitals. May not M. Mavupas’s 
interpellation be the expression of a somewhat similar feel- 
ing? An ambitious man who sees no chance of becoming a 
member of an irresponsible Ministry may come in time to see 
extraordinary virtues in a responsible one. To recur to our 
illustration, it is often easier to set a new hospital going than to 
gain admission to practise in one already existing, and in like 
manner M. Maupas may think he stands a better chance of 
persuading the Emperor to try the experiment of a complete 
change of system than of commending himself to his notice as 
an instrument by which to carry on the Government in its 
present form. Nor can it be denied that he brought for- 
ward some very cogent arguments for the proposed modifi- 
cation of the Constitution. Public opinion is a good deal 
less fettered in France than it was a few years ago. The 
change in the press law has justified the expectations of the 
Opposition, and proved a real, if a small, step in the direction 
of liberty. To be subjected to the judiciary instead of the 
executive does go for something, even when the tribunal is the 
Correctional Police. But as matters stand now, every criticism 
provoked by the acts of the Government falls directly upon 
the Emperor. His “ responsibility,” indeed, is nothing more 
than a figure of speech, since it can be enforced by no sanction 
short of a revolution ; but, notwithstanding this, Napo.eon III. 
may occasionally feel that to have Ministers to bear the 
burden of his mistakes might be preferable to having himself to 
bear the burden of his Ministers’ mistakes. From this point 
of view, M. Maupas’s interpolation was simply a bid for the 
Evrrror’s confidence; and M. Rovner’s indignation may 
perhaps be attributable to a lurking fear that his master might 
be attracted by the offer. ae oe 

It is possible that the Imperial decision will be in some 
measure influenced by the result of the coming elections. If 
the Minister of State can keep the Government majority un- 
diminished, and thus prove that the bulk of the population is 
unaffected by the storms which agitate the varying currents of 
Parisian society, he may fairly claim to have made good his case. 
According to the very able “ Parisian Correspondent ” who has 
lately contributed to the Zimes, the authorities have not 
limited their ambition to obtaining a large vote in the Corps 
Législatif. They nourish a bolder design than this, and have 
views of defeating the Opposition in the field which is specially 
its own. The Government is doing its best to secure a victory 
in Paris by sowing divisions in the enemy’s camp. Its recent 
defeats have all been owing to one cause—the growing wil- 
lingness of the various parties which are disaffected towards the 
Imperial Constitution or the Bonapartist dynasty, to make 
common cause against the common adversary. By the double 
process of starting candidates of all shades of opinion, in order 
to test the quarter in which the Opposition strength lies, 
and then concentrating all the independent votes upon the 
candidate who secures most support, more than one official 
nominee has been rejected, and if the experiment can be tri 
on a large scale next May, it may possibly be attended by @ 
very conspicuous success. The policy of the Government is 
now, therefore, directed to breaking up the Liberal union, 
and in order to effect its purpose it is not afraid to conclude 4 
tacit alliance with the Socialist democracy. That section 
opinion is strongly represented in Paris, and it has always 
cherished a warm, though of late years a latent, 
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towards the moderate Republicans. This certainly helps to 
explain M. Baroctt’s lenity to the meetings of the Socialist 
clubs. It is not only that he wants to frighten the bourgeois 
element in the Opposition; he also expects to gain something 
by exciting the working-class element. To men who have been 
feeding on denunciations of property and marriage, the ordi- 
nary topics of political discussion will seem tasteless enough, 
and as the candidates whom the Empire has hitherto had 
most cause to fear in Paris belong for the most part to the 
Republicanism of which General Cavaienac is the accepted type, 
the Government is perhaps playing its cards well in resuscitat- 
ing the passions which have slumbered since the days of June. 
M. Rovner probably feels secure against the Socialists being 
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sufficiently strong to return a Deputy of their own, and even if | 
by some unexpected combination they should succeed in doing | 


so, he might console himself with the reflection that the terror 
of the middle classes would be at least as great as the discom- 
fiture cf the Government. No doubt ina country like France it 
is a dangerous line to take. But men are largely the creatures 
of their own antecedents, and in M. Rouner’s case these are 
not of a kind to dispose him to make overtures to the Parlia- 
mentary Imperialists. That the latter do not despair of getting 
their turn may be judged from the fact that M. Maupas has 
thought it worth while to offer himself as their leader. 


MR. TREVELYAN AND THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


A PARAGRAPH from the Army and Navy Gazette has 
been lately going the round of the papers to this 
effect 

“We understand that Mr. Trevetyan, after his speech at 
“ Hawick, voluntarily tendered his resignation of his office to 
“Mr. GLADSTONE, and though it was not accepted, Mr. Tre- 
“VELYAN expressed to His Royal Highness the Commanper- 
“ x-Cuier his regret in a manner which was at once accepted 
“by His Royal Highness.” 

The substance of this intimation was pretty generally 
known some time before it appeared in print, and it was also 
commonly rumoured, with much probability, that Her Ma- 
JESTY Was most averse to the acceptance of the resignation 
which Mr. Trevetyan had tendered on account of the uninten- 
tional slight which his language had been supposed to cast 
upon the Duke of Camsripce. Now that the matter has been 
made public it is of some importance to consider its signi- 
fiance, and to ascertain what the error was which called for 
an expression of regret from a rising young member of the 
Liberal Government. In the early part of last month Mr. 
TrevELYAN had to thank his constituents for returning him 
again alter his acceptance of office, and he did so in a speech 
which, notwithstanding the error he has since acknowledged, 
was one of the very best, and quite the most genuine, of all 
that were delivered by the incoming Ministers. Among other 
things, Mr. TREVELYAN is reported to have said this :— 

“ We want men who are soaked through and through with 
“public spirit, men who are born radicals in the best sense 
“of the word, men who have the same ingrained desire to 
“have the public business done well and cheaply that a manu- 
“facturer has to get the best labour at the lowest rate. And, 
“unless there is nothing in antecedents, such men you have 
“at length got; and we may hope that, under the blessing of 
“Providence, the nation may learn by a satisfactory experi- 
“ence that true efficiency is identical with true economy. 
“,.... Ido not know much as yet about the War Office ; 
“but I know the gentlemen at the head of the War Oilice 
“have a terrible task before them. They have opposed to 
“them two tremendous influences—the influence of the aris- 
“tecracy and the influence of the Court. I do not mean 
“by the influence of the Court to say one word against any 
“member of the Royal Family, whom I with you affectionately 
“respect; but I do maintain that it is not right that a Royal 
“Duke should be placed permanently in such a position as 
“that of Commander-in-Chief. He is not responsible to the 
“nation in the same manner that a peer is responsible, who 
“goes out with the Government. He is not responsible in 
“the same manner that a commoner is, who, if he does 
“wrong, has a chance of being cut out of public life alto- 
“ gether.” 

Excellent as is the tone of this passage, it is obvious that 
the remarks about the Duke of Cannripee ought not to have 
been made, and it is equally clear that Mr. TREVELYAN sees 
that they were a mistake, or he would have pressed the accep- 
tance of his resignation in preference to expressing his regret. 
Such an error, in the excitement of a hustings speech, is 
nothing of which nny politician need be ashamed, but it was 


place, the question raised was one too delicate and too grave 
to be opened by any subordinate member of a Government 
without the express authorization of his chief. In the next 
place, the present time is most inappropriate for raising any 
such discussion. But the most serious objection is that the 
language used implies (though it was probably not intended 
to imply) that the difficulties of the War Ofiice and the mis- 
chief of the dual government are wholly or mainly due to the 
fact that just now the Head of the Horse Guards is a Royal 
Duke, and this, as Mr. TrevELYAN is evidently now aware, is 
untrue, and therefore unfair. It is important that these con- 
siderations should be borne in mind, because in their absence 


| the rebuke to which Mr. Trevetyan has had to submit might 


otherwise seem to indicate dispositions on the part of Mr. 
G.apstonE and his Cabinet which we believe do not exist, and 
which, if they did exist, would be most discreditable to any 
Liberal Ministry. We make no apology, therefore, for en- 
larging upon the subject. 

That the question raised by Mr. TreveLyan ought not to 
have been raised by him is abundantly clear. We all know 
that members of the Royal Family are under very serious 
unavoidable disabilities. A Prince of the Blood can never 
7 to a leading position in political life. This is unalter- 
ably fixed, not only by accepted traditions, but by common 
sense. The same traditions have nevertheless sanctioned the 
acceptance by the kinsmen of the Sovereign of military and 
naval commands. The command in chief of the urmy lies on 
the border line between the prohibited and the permitted 
offices, and we do not say that, under certain circumstances, 
it might not fairly be treated as a moot question whether 
the functions of a Commander-in-Chief do not partake so 
much of a political character as to render it desirable that 
they should not be exercised by a Prince of the Blood. 
But it is obvious that so delicate a question ought not to be 
raised by any member of the Government without the full 
concurrence of the Cabinet; and we will add that it would be 
matter for deep regret if it should be found necessary at 
any time to narrow the already limited field within which it 
is still competent for members of the Royal Family to seek a 
public career. Any restrictions which needlessly withdraw 
from, the service of the nation the class of Englishmen of 
the most exalted rank are detrimental, not only to those who 
are excluded, but to the country, whose interests are concerned 
in giving to the family which furnishes the occupants of the 
Throne sufficient opportunities of patriotic work to season 
what might otherwise prove a very profitless and purposeless 
existence. So long, therefore, as the performance by mem- 
bers of the Royal Family of such duties as those of the 
chief command of the army can be made compatible with 
efficient administration, we take it to be a positive gain to 
the country that this avenue to public life should not be 
closed by any rigid rule. The possible objections to such 
appointments are obvious, but not conclusive. It is, of course, 
conceivable that a Royal Duke might so far abuse the influence 
of his exalted station as seriously to impair the administration 
of the army; but this is only saying that a Royal Duke, like 
any other official, might be unfit for his position, and is no 
reason why Royal Dukes as such should be placed under a 
perpetual ban. It is also to be imagined that some Ministers 
might be too subservient to exert their proper prerogatives 
when they seemed to clash with the caprices of any one of 
illustrious rank. But this is only saying that some men may be 
better courtiers than statesmen, and would be a reason not for 
cashiering Royal Dukes, but for getting rid of unworthy 
Ministers. The suggestion of such possibilities as these would 
not help Mr. TREVELYAnN’s argument at all, unless he were pre- 
pared to say that no Royal Duke in office could be expected 
to keep within the functions assigned to him, and that no 
Ministry, however avowedly Liberal, could be trusted to check 
him if he exceeded his powers. We do not think so badly as 
this either of Princes of the Blood or of Cabinet Ministers, 
and we should hesitate to accept Mr. TreveLyAn’s broad propo- 
sition, though it were propounded by the Prime Minister 
himself. 

The unseasonableness of the assertion was, however, much 
more serious than any error of policy which it may have in- 
volved. Just now it is of vital importance to readjust the 
faulty arrangements by which the position of the General Com- 
manding in Chief and the Secretary of State for War are regu- 
lated, and to give to the Minister that complete control the 
want of which has so seriously impaired both the efficiency 
and the economy of army administration. Whatever diverts 
attention from this cardinal matter to other disputable and cog- 
nate questions is fatally mischievous, and nothing could more 


hot the less an error. for more reasons than one. In the first 
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of Mr. Trevetyan, that the root of the evil lies not in the 
duality of the Horse Guards and the War Office and the in- 
trigues to which it gives birth, but in the accident that at the 
present moment the Head of the Horse Guards happens to be 
a Royal Duke. The dual Government, and its inevitable ac- 
companiment, the Horse Guards Plot, have subsisted as fully, 
and have been as mischievous, when the command in chief was 
held by soldiers without a drop of Royal blood in their veins, as 
they are now that the post is filled by the Duke of Camprince ; 
and the remedy is to be sought, not by excluding the highest 
rank from the command, but by bringing the office itself into 
due subordination to the Parliamentary Minister. Whether, if 
shorn of a mischievous and precarious independence, the posi- 
tion would have attractions for Royal Princes is a question which 
politicians need not consider, though we do not ourselves see 
why acknowledged subordination to a superior administrative 
Minister should be more incompatible with the dignity of 
Royal blood than subordination to a superior General in the 
field. And what makes any such objection the more absurd 
is the admitted fact that, when any matter of importance is con- 
cerned, such, for instance, as the selection of a Gencral to 
command an army in the field, the Commander-in-Chief holds 
himself bound to give way to the decision of the Secretary of 
State. The so-called independence of the Commander-in- 
Chief, for which so much efficiency is sacrificed, means no- 
thing more in actual practice than independence in inferior 
promotions and administrative obstruction. The ordinary 
patronage, and the control of the discipline of the army, 
would practically be retained by the Commander-in-Chief 
under any circumstances, and the obstruction caused by two 
rival sets of administrative officers is an evil which we have 
no doubt is as much deplored by the Head of the Horse 
Guards as by the Head of the War Office, though each is 
powerless to prevent it. One thing at least is clear, that if it 
would be wrong anf impolitic to exclude Royal Dukes from 
the Command-in-Chief, it must be still more wrong and im- 
politic to give undue authority to the office for the purpose of 
making it palatable to Royal Dukes. And in point of fact 
almost all the difficulties to which we have referred have been 
found in past experience to arise from the anomalous autho- 
rity given to the office of Commander-in-Chief, and not from 
the rank of its possessor for the time being. ‘The vice is not 
in the appointment of this or that Commander-in-Chief, but 
in the studied ambiguity of the warrant which defines his 
position. By this warrant the military command and dis- 
cipline of the army, and all appointments and promotions, are 
excepted from the department of the Secretary of State, and 
all powers relating to these matters are to be exercised and 
all such business transacted by the Commander-in-Chief 
and deemed to belong to his office, subject always to Her 
Magesty’s general control over the government of the army, 
and to “the responsibility of the Secretary of State” for the 
exercise of the Royal prerogative, and to any powers “ for- 
“‘merly exercised by the Secretary-at-War.” And this 
precious document, which is simply a contradiction in terms, 
is the only authoritative definition of the relative positions 
of the Minister and the Commander-in-Chief! What wonder 
that all is confusion—that, instead of a few high adminis- 
trative offices under the Minister, you have a staff of two or 
three great soldiers at the War Office, duplicated by a staff 
of four or five more great soldiers at the Horse Guards, 
always corresponding with and intriguing against each other, 
and doing less real work than half the number, at a third 
of the cost, would do if the whole government of the army 
were placed under a single responsible Minister, with the 
Commander-in-Chief as his first executive subordinate, to 
undertake the supervision of matters of discipline, promotion, 
and the like. 


Two or three words changed in an unintelligible Royal 
warrant would clear away the whole confusion that has 
hitherto baffled every attempt at Army Reform, and even 
Mr. Treve_yan might then be reconciled to the spectacle 
of a Royal Duke doing good service within the limits of 
what would still be the greatest military office in the gift 
of the Crown. It may be that a Ministry calling itself 
Liberal shrinks from proposing the only reform which can 
really give vigour to our army administration. It is possible, 
too, that the present CommanpER-IN-CulgF might object to 
an express limitation of powers which, when anything of 
importance has to be done, are always found to be more 
imaginary than real. But there is nothing in the past to justify 
either of these apprehensions. Mr. GLapstone has always pro- 
fessed, and we doubt not sincerely professed, his determination 
to let no consideration divert him from administrative reform. 
The Duke of Campriner, like all his predecessors, has constantly 
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acknowledged that in the last resort the Parliamentary Minister 
must be supreme. ‘There is no real obstacle to the immediate 
unification of our divided centres of military government, 
unless it be in the timidity of a Cabinet whose right and duty 
it is, above all things, to be bold in the interests of the 
country. If Mr. GLapstone should prefer a temporizing policy, 
he will do more to countenance and justify in future such ob- 
servations as those which Mr. Treve.yan has at this juncture 
properly withdrawn, than it would be possible for any other 
man to do. And what is more serious, he may tempt the 
Liberal party to doubt whether, after all, Mr. TrEVELYAN’s glow- 
ing description of his colleagues as men “soaked through and 
“ through with public spirit,” and burning with an “ingrained 
“desire to have the public business done well and cheaply,” 
may not have been a trifle overcoloured. This is a matter 
which neither Mr. CaRpWELL nor any other Minister could be 
expected to deal with single-handed. The responsibility rests 
upon the Cabinet, and it is mainly Mr. GLapstoye’s character 
and reputation that are at stake. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 


| Pye taxes undoubtedly fall heavily on the property on 
which they are raised, and it is natural that ratepayers 
should desire to extend their own liability to classes which are 
at present wholly or partially exempt. Chambers of Agricul- 
ture in various counties have lately discussed the question 
without approaching hitherto to a satisfactory solution. As 
other local taxes are levied on the same basis with the poor- 
rate, the norninal liability of stock-in-trade under the original 
Act of ExizaseTn has furnished many generations of land- 
owners with an argument and a grievance. It has for various 
reasons been found impracticable to levy a tax on the shop- 
keeper's goods, although he pays, like his neighbour, on the 
premises which he occupies. In Evizavetn’s days the stock 
of a country tradesman was perhaps too small to be worth 
the notice of the assessor or collector; and it is therefore 
only indirectly represented in the rental which regulates the 
assessment on lands and houses. In modern times stock- 
in-trade, properly so called, forms but a fraction of the large 
amount of personal property which escapes from the payment 
of rates. According to the statistics which are commonly 
quoted, the rateable property of England and Wales is below 
a hundred millions in annual value, while Income-tax is paid 
on between three and four hundred millions. On a low 
estimate it may be assumed that, if the real income of 
trade could be ascertained, taxable property would bear to 
rateable property a proportion of more than four to one. It 
has consequently been suggested, in the course of many dis- 
cussions on the question, that the Treasury, or, in other words, 
the payers of Income-tax, should be charged with the sums 
which are now levied on rateable property; nor can it be 
denied that the proposal seems at first sight reasonable, or at 
least plausible. Ifa holder of English or foreign funds, or of 
Indian railway shares, chooses to live abroad, or in a cottage 
or garret at home, it might be desirable to make him pay his 
share towards the relief of the poor and the maintenance of 
the police; but long-established direct taxes have always 
brought with them a natural process of compensation and 
adjustment. Nearly all the real property in the kingdom has 
been bought, by the present owners or their predecessors, sub- 
ject to payment of rates, which have also been taken into 
account in bargains with lessees and occupiers. It is better 
not to press the argument too far; but, on the other hand, 
financial legislators are bound to remember that in shifting the 
incidence of direct taxation they necessarily create a certain 
amount of disturbance. In some cases the balance of justice 
and convenience preponderates in favour of change, as when 
the exemption of the nobility from: taxes was abolished in 
France, and in many other Continental States. The partial 
immunity of personalty in England from local rates is less in- 
convenient, and incomparably less invidious. P 
It is not always an unmixed advantage that local adminis- 
tration tends to promote parsimony in expenditure. The 
ratepayer, and especially the farmer, abhors expensive inno- 
vations even when they involve undoubted improvement. 
The Financial Boards which, if members regard their hus- 
tings’ pledges, will shortly be established in counties, may be 
expected in some cases to reduce the county rate from three- 
pence to twopence three farthings in the pound; and, if 
reduction is impossible, they will steadily oppose any further 
increase. Under the justices the county rates are at present 
more carefully: administered than any other fund arising 
from taxation; but the necessity of improved gaols and of 
lunatic asylums has been generally recognised by landlords, 
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and it is uncertain whether tenant-farmers will be equally 
enlightened. When Poor-law Guardians under another 
name control the county expenditure, the same narrowness of 

licy which prevails in the Unions will be combined with a 
laudable aversion to extravagance. The transfer of local 
purdens to the public revenue would supersede all provincial 
administration, with some advantage in respect of uniformity 
and efficiency, but with the loss of much interested vigilance. 
It may be confidently asserted that the country is not prepared 
for such a change, although the ancient belief in local govern- 
ment has been partially shaken. Even if the counties were 
inclined to surrender the control of their own affairs, the 
towns would insist on retaining the powers which are in- 
separable from local taxation; and the abolition of county 
rates, while borough rates were retained, would produce a 
flagrant anomaly. It might perhaps be more practicable to 
relieve the ratepayer as such from the heavy charge for the 
felief of the poor which affects town and country alike; but 
no kind of public expenditure tends to increase so rapidly, 
or with more deleterious results. The experience of the last 
few years has proved that in this department benevolence 
requires to be largely tempered with stinginess. It is perhaps 
a trifling consideration that the abolition of poor-rates would 
largely increase the proportionate cost of collecting other local 
taxes. The poor-rate generally amounts to more than two- 
thirds of the total sum levied, and the whole is collected at 
one time on the same assessment. 


The owners and occupiers of land who are represented in 
Chambers of Agriculture almost always exaggerate their own 
large contributions to local rates. The towns pay a consider- 
able portion of the poor-rate, and they tax themselves for 
other purposes far more heavily than their rural neighbours. 
The Boundary Commissioners found, last year, that no 
suburban population regarded the borough franchise as an 
equivalent for even the remote contingency of liability to the 
borough rate. It was with the full consent of the inhabitants, 
although the immediate object was to please Mr. Briaut, that 
the House of Commons perpetuated the disiranchisement of 
a populous part of the town of Birmingham. The county 
magistrates, or the future Financial Boards, may be less active 
than a Corporation, but they let their ratepayers off on easier 
terms. Recent legislation has given any district the opportunity 
of detaching itself for fiscal purposes from a county, by 
organizing itself under a Board of Health; but in the few 
eases in which rural districts have preferred the new 
constitution the only motive has been to escape from the pro- 
visions of the Highway Act. Within the limits of counties, 
houses and factories share, though not in equal proportion, 
the burdens imposed on the land; and county members have 
taken care that the railways which have increased the value of 
their possessions shall also relieve them from a considerable 
proportion of the rates. Railway shareholders pay in respect 
of their gross income, which is entirely in the nature of per- 
sonalty, a third or a fourth of the entire rate in some English 
counties. It is true that, after all deductions, agricultural 
land is subject to more than its proportional quota of local 
burdens; but landowners and tenants will do well to pause 
before they commence an agitation which might eventually 
not be confined to their immediate object. The occupier 
must be fully aware that, if rates were-abolished to-morrow, 
any diminution of burdens would be taken into account 
at the next settlement with his landlord; and it is uncertain 
whether an additional Income-tax might not have absorbed 
the greater part of his immediate saving. 

Landowners have taken little part in the discussion, being 
perhaps impressed with the prudence of “letting sleeping 
“dogs be.” Like the prize ox to whom Burke compared his 
revolutionary Duke, they or their estates are already marked 
out in quarters, ribs, and sirloins, to be carved, not by confisca- 
ting Jacobins, but by financial reformers. They are threatened 
with an extension of the Succession duty, with a large increase 
of the Income-tax, if not with a tax on the property itself, and 
perhaps with a readjustment of the Land-tax. When the 
breakfast-table has become free, and when other taxes on con- 
sumption have been largely reduced, it will be in the power of 

who pay little or nothing to determine both the amount 
and the distribution of taxes. Visible property, and land 
which is exceptionally conspicuous, will be the first to suffer, 
and it would be injudicious to supply agitators with the 
argument that landowners had recently devolved a portion 
of their burdens upon others. It is peculiarly inexpedient 
to tamper with the Income-tax, which must be increased 
threefold if it is to provide a substitute for local rates. When 

DisrarLi and Mr. GLapsToNE concurred in the easy and 


war on the payers of Income-tax, they established a mis- 
chievous precedent. An additional increase would revive 
the iniquitous demand for the total or partial exemption of 
professional and trading incomes; nor is it possible to say 
whether a reformed House of Commons would reject the pro- 
posal. It is fur safer to pay rates and to grumble in silence, 
than to unsettle the present system of taxation. Those who 
still persist in the attempt to spread liability to rates over a 
larger area ought rather to insist that the Income-tax assess- 
ment shall be substituted for the rate-book, than to recommend 
a transfer of the burden from counties and Poor-law Unions 
to the Treasury. A rate levied on income might not be so 
liable to indefinite expansion as a large percentage added to 
the general Income-tax, but the whole system of local taxa- 
tion would be completely changed. The greater part of the 
rate on all premises would be levied on the owner, who would 
afterwards recoup himself by adding the amount to the rent 
of his tenants. It is for the holders of real property to caleu- 
late whether the advantage of making fundholders contribute 
to the rates would be dearly or cheaply purchased. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE AND THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


A™ word which falls from the Cu1er Justice of England 
- cannot but be weighty. It is better to err on the side, 
were it necessary, of unreasoning deference to one who holds 
Sir ALexanpeEr Cockeury’s place than to canvass minutely or 
strictly even his obiter dicta. A Judge conducting a great 
trial in the Queen’s Bench may be excused for an excess of 
scrupulousness, especially while presiding over such a case as 
that of Saurin v. Starr. Whatever safeguards he can secure 
both for his own and the jury’s impartiality during the trial, how- 
ever wearisome and needlessly protracted, the presiding Judge 
is bound to secure. As it is not now in England, as was the 
case in CoKe’s time, and as it is still in France, the Judge's 
business to help either one side or the other, and as it is con- 
trary to our sense of justice that the Judge should exhibit 
any bias either way, especially in cases in which disputed 
points in religion are involved, and as we ask that he should 
not permit his own convictions to be unmistakeably plain 
before a case is concluded, we have reason to be thankful 
that the highest Judge on the Bench imposes on us all that 
severe impartiality and rigid abstinence from all comments, 
or the expression of any opinion, on pending trials, which, 
in common of course with all his brethren, he is bound to 
show. The Cuter Justice has certainly laid down a very 
broad rule; and the circumstances under which it fell, or 
perhaps rather was elicited, from him are curious. On Wed- 
nesday last the Times published a leading article on this case 
of Saurin v. Starr. Premising that “ he had not the slightest 
“wish to prejudge the case,” the writer certainly contrived to 
disappoint his own wish, and did prejudge it. The Times ob- 
jected “to be thought anticipating the verdict” ; it “ only ex- 
“* pressed its entire credence ” in the plaintiff's evidence. “ Of 
“course,” the writer went on to say, “we are assuming the 
“substantial truth of the poor lady's ”——the plaintifi’s—* evi- 
“dence.” The defendant was paralleled only by such mil: 
folks as Nero and Tinerius. The “evidence to rebut the 
“ plaintiff’s case ” was pronounced, to be “apparently not yet 
“ forthcoming,” even before the defence had been opened. If 
there could be a case more thoroughly prejudged, if ever 
there were comments more studiously and elaborately in- 
tended to point out and enforce which way the verdict ought to 
go, if there was ever any heaping up of all the points on 
one side, shaping them, sharpening them, and directing their 
aim, or any argument more clearly or completely that of an 
advocate addressing the jury for the plaintiff than that pub- 
lished by the 7imes, our experience of Courts fails to reca!! 
it. The only thing ridiculous about the article, for it was 
undoubtedly an able one, was the barefaced and me | dis- 
claimer of partisanship which was here and there stuck into 
a sufficiently clever and, for aught we are now concerned to 
say, proper argument. 

Of this article the leading counsel for the defence com- 
plained next morning in open Court, and invoked the Cnier 
Justice's interference. “His Lordship had not read the 
“article.” “ Would he read it?” His Lordship apparently 
did not exactly read it, nor exactly not read it; but he looked 
through it. Whereupon occurred what contemporaneous 
authorities describe very differently. According to the 
Times (report of Thursday), “'The Lorp Carer Justice 
“ observed that the article seemed not so much directed to 
“the particular case, as to the general subject. Never- 
“ theless, no doubt it would have been better had it been 
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“ delayed.” This is all that the Times reports of what was 
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said in Court. If this were all, or anything like all, that 
occurred, it would hardly be worth talking about. We might 
regret that the Curr Justice did not read the article; for had 
he done so, he must have condemned its spirit and bias and 
prejudgment, and he would not have said what he is reported 
by the Times to have said, as there is probably not a 
nag in the kingdom who, after reading the article, could 
ve persuaded himself that the article was not most 
intedly “directed to the particular case.” Or again, as 
is Lordship could not have read the article, we might 
regret that, after only looking at it in a hasty way, he 
gave any opinion at all about it. But apart from these con- 
siderations, which are perhaps trifles—perhaps not, though— 
all that the Cuizr Justicy seemed, as far as the Times’ report 
goes, to say was, that the article was on the whole not much 
directed to the particular case—that there was not much to 
complain of—but certainly that “it,” namely, this article, this 
particular article, “might better have been delayed.” 

The other newspapers give a very different account of what 
occurred. In an identical report given by all of them we find 
it stated that— 

“ Mr. Hawsrys called his Lordship’s attention to a leading 
“ article that appeared in the 7'imes this morning, commenting 
“ on the case in a manner that was likely to greatly prejudice 
“ the defendants’ case, before they had had an opportunity of 
“ being heard. 

“The Lorp Cuter Justice.—I have not had time to read 
“ the 7imes this morning further than the report of yesterday's 
“ proceedings. 

“ The Foreman of the Jury said he had just inquired of his 
“ brother jurymen, and they informed him they had not seen 
“ the article. 

“Mr. Hawxiys handed the paper to his Lordship, who 
“ looked over the article. 

“ The Lorp Cuter Justice said: I confess I think it would 
“ have been better if the writer had waited until the case had 
“ ended, because observations made in the public press are 
“ likely to prejudice a case; and, at all events, it is likely to 
“ give annoyance to persons interested. From the cursory 
** glance I have had of the article, I don’t think the defendants 
* have much to complain of. 

“ Mr. Hawkixs.—I am not in the least making this appli- 
“ cation to your Lordship because I believe that the jury will be 
“ prejudiced by it, but it is painful to the defendants to have 
“these comments made before the case is ended. If your 
“ Lordship will just read the end of the article, I think you 
“ will be of a different opinion. 

“ The Lorp Cuter Justice.—It appears to me to be a com- 
“ ment or criticism on conventual and monastic institutions 
“—on the system rather than on the interests and rights of 
“ these parties. 

“ Mr. Hawkixs.—I will not say more than ask your Lord- 
“ ship to express an opinion upon the matter. 

“ The Lorp Cuser Justice.—Whilst I am ready to give the 
“ fullest latitude to the observations made by writers of the 
“ public press on what passes in Courts of justice, it is very 
“ desirable nothing should be said before a case is ended.” 

This, we need hardly remark, is a very different matter 
from what, according to the Times, occurred. The real 
facts seem to be these—that the Cuier Justice, from a 
tenderness, perhaps very natural, to the ability (we will 
not say to the bias) displayed by the writer in ‘the 
Times, was very desirous, on such evidence as “ a cursory 
“ glance” afforded, to let the Zimes down very mildly indeed ; 
and had the subject dropped where the Zines reporter drops 
it, the dictum from the Bench only amounted to this, that 
newspaper comments on a general subject, while a particular 
instance involving the general subject is before a Court of 
justice, do not do much, if any, harm; and that though, in 
this particular instance, it might have been better to pause, 
this was a matter, after all, fairly within the discretion of a 
newspaper writer to judge one way or the other. 

And we must add that we should have said much 
the same thing; at any rate, we were about to act 
upon some such vicw of our own responsibilities as public 
writers. We had intended to-day to publish an article on 
the Conventual Life, written and set up in type before the 
Cuizr Justice spoke. Several of our weekly contemporaries 
have done so; the Spectator, for example, and the Guardian. 
These journals have, on the whole, fairly avoided the details 
of the case, or the evidence in Saurin v. Starr, although they 
have commented on conventual institutions and their general 
working. We too had tried to do the same; and had the 
Times done only what it pretended to do, and what the Curer 
JUSTICE on a cursory glance pronounced that it had done, and 


had confined itself to an essay on conventual life in gen 
and on its difficulties, dangers, and errors, we should certainly 
have found no fault with the Zimes, because we were prepared 
to do exactly the same thing. 

But besides this indiscretion on the part of the Times, in 
exhibiting partiality in so gross a form, we have to observe on 
what we consider a more culpable fault in that journal, [f 
the report of what occurred in the Queen’s Bench given by 
the other London newspapers is accurate, we cannot see 
how the Zimes is to be relieved from the imputation of 
garbling and suppressing what fell from the Cuier Justice, 
Pressed by Mr. Hawkiys, the Cmrr Justice at last de- 
livered this broad opinion:—“ It is very desirable that 
“ nothing should be said by writers in the public press 
“ before a case is ended.” This may be very disagreeable 
to the Times, for not only does the judgment thus sum- 
marily expressed by the CnirF Justice condemn in toto 
the leading article of Wednesday which was complained 
of, but it chokes off a whole set of articles which probabl 
were ordered for the whole of next week; and it throws by 
anticipation considerable odium, not only on them if they 
are forthcoming, but on similar disquisitions of the same 
impartially partial character. Indeed, we may say that we 
suffer by his Lordship’s judgment, for we must at least 
postpone the publication of our poor thoughts on the subject. 
However, perhaps it is as well to have got this authoritative 


‘| judgment, though somewhat broadly expressed. The silence 


thus summarily enforced on the press is, it may be, for the 
best. Atany rate we bow to the Cuirr Jusrice’s decision, and 
accept his principle, as in entire accordance with justice, fair 
judgment, and right dealing between man and man. _ Its inci- 
dence is wide, and it applies to other things than newspaper 
articles, and was perhaps intended to do so. Parties to a suit 
may find their feelings hurt, and juries certainly may be 
biassed, or even intimidated or coerced, not only by the public 
press, but by other influences on which it is not so easy to 
lay a finger, still less to denounce. ; a 


ODDITIES. 


W* now and then detect in a friend a dawning eccentricity 
which we have to accommodate to our previous experience 
of him. He surprises us by some departure from usage, he 
fallen into some trick of speech, he allows himself to enlarge on 
topics of merely  gepes interest in a way that is strange to us. 
He is getting odd, we say; this habit of his is something new, 
On reflection we probably detect the germ of this unpleasing 
growth; but what set it growing? It may be some inevitable 
development which has only waited for freedom of action ; it may 
arise fiom some sudden relaxation of self-control allowing the 
natural characteristics fuller play. It may be that the whole 
strength and activity of the man is declaring itself—faults and 
Llemishes along with better things; or it may be a herald of intel- 
lectual or moral decline. Such speculations we can imagine to 
have perplexed the friends of that excellent Roman gentleman of 
whom we are told that he was a good man, full of sweetness, 
justice, and nobleness, but he would read his nonsense verses in 
ull companies—at the public games and in private feasts, to sleep- 
ing and waking people. Every one was alraid of him; and though 
he was good, he was not to be endured. Whether this worthy 
could have helped it or not, it is certain that there are people 
constructed on so singular a mould that they may be pro 
nounced born oddities. Ldueation may strike out some fancies 
and give a turn to some qucer propensities, but no education 
can reduce such persons to uniformity. They act through life 
on some occult principle of their own which outrages or defies 
general custom, ‘They cannot see things as others do, they have 
a standard of their own on a hundred points where it were to be 
wished they could adopt their neighbour's. Even with the will 
to conform, they do not know how; they are literal where they 
should act in the spirit of a social precept; they understand 
nothing of the things that among other people are taken for 
granted; they learn nothing through their eyes; nobody is 4 
guide or rule tothem. They see no differences or distinctions 2 
things similar; they blunder about times and seasons; they refine 
where subtleties are out of place; they go straight through stone 
walls of convention, wholly unconscious of the feat. Nothing 
that is obvious to us is obvious to them; nobody is like them 
and they are like nobody, not even like any other oddity. |. 
they have good faculties, they set men talking of the eccentricities 
of genius, but in fact their good faculties have nothing to do with 
it. There are more odd people without intellectual excellence of 
any sort than with it; people perhaps who pass with fair credit 
through the world, but never mix or harmonize with others ; whose 
ways are always different from other people’s, and who excite 
aversion or indulgence according to their temper or the nature 0 
their deviations from the approved model. Good and amiable 
oddities are a trial to their friends, but we recognise @ use 
them; they afford a relief to that uniformity of habit and 
manuer which is likely to become wearisome in an over-civilized 
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society. They freshen what might become a monotony of speech, 
more especially when there is in them any power of expression; 
and even without being witty or wise they suggest thought ; 
they put puzzling es, and force us to defend our habitual 
course of action. fact, one of these eccentric spirits, if amiable 
jn his aberrations, is often a favourite; his near belongings 
would gladly see him subside into the commonplace, but mere 

uaintances are tolerant. His absence of mind, his breaches 
of rule, his wild invention in doing the wrong thing and 
missing the obvious one, all propitiate indulgence, and put 
other people in good humour with themselves. It is some- 
thing, they perceive, even to be capable of following a lead 

vefully. We believe this sort of native oddness, along with 
other forms of originality, belongs more to men than to women ; 
that is, where a woman is odd, we find it easier to see the 
yeason of it. a, she has very early detected in herself 
more cleverness than beauty, and she resolves to be independent, 
and to take a line of her own, Under this idea a slight natural 
bias may become a very decided characteristic. She has only to 
encourage in herself strong likes and dislikes about immaterial 
things, matters not worthy of any strong feeling, to grow very 
quickly into eccentricity. ‘here may be policy in it, fora credit for 
oddness brings a great amount of toleration where there is talent 
to support it. It amounts in some cases even to a sort of sanction 
or protection to a course of life which might otherwise be open to 
criticism. A good many women wander about the world alone 
using oddness as a panoply 5 and in one sense it is a very complete 
one, for men do not fall in love with odd women ; though a vein 
of eccentricity may add spice and raciness, and a dash of humour 
tonatural cleverness. Some women, however, fall into singularity 
by mistake, through despising commonplace and seeking to be 
original. They aim at intellectual distinction, and have no design 
whatever to outrage custom or to adopt a manner; but effort at 
originality can issue in nothing else than the odd and bizarre, and 
that of the least attractive kind. For oddness, to be tolerable, 
must at least be undesigned. 

Yet few people who are odd have the excuse of an irresistible 
bent. When we think over the persons who incur the charge, we 
see that it need not have been so, and that some indulged vanity, 
indolence, cowardice, low taste or preference—something unamiable 
or inferior—is at the bottom of it. ‘There is a form ot rabid self- 
conceit which, once indulged, separates a man once for all from 
his fellows ; we can only survey its excesses in wonder ; all sym- 
pathy is stopped. The man is a mere victim to a passion; he is 
monstrous in the things he will believe about his deserts and his 
elevation above the whole human race; this is, however, rather a 
madness which has all his life bided its time, than oddness or 
eccentricity. Commonly what merits this name is the conse- 
quence of some weak spot, intellectual or moral, which he has 
natural acumen enough to be on his guard against, only that some 
persuasive, insinuating temptation, some craze of prying curiosity 
haps, or some subtle vanity, has proved too much for him. 
oddities are not wide or general; he has only that one about 
his “nonsense verses”—that is, something he especially values 
himself upon. It may be some possession, lifted out of its due 
importance because it is his, some speciality, some distinction, 
some favourite or pet, or some pursuit. ‘There are people eccentric 
simply on the amount of business they have to transact, which 
they will recapitulate and detail to others without any thought of 
the barrenness of the subject as one of general interest, or any 
comparison of their own state of mind under similar inflictions. 
Itis undoubtedly an eccentricity for a man to entertain strangers 
with all that he has done in the course of a day, and yeta good many 
- are oddities in this way whom nature never meant for 
such, All forms of close occupation, of being thrown upon oneself, 
tend to set a man at odds with his fellows, are against his under- 
standing them readily or moderating his tone to theirs. We 
are aware that here we trench upon the cognate subject of bores ; 
but are not some bores empliatically eccentric, according to any 
true definition of the term? and in so far as people are odd are we 
hot antipathetic towards them ? 

It is true that fiction utilizes eccentricities to its own purposes. 
We read and are amused ; but a vast many things are entertaining 
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infiction which we keep at arm’s length in actual life, because they 
do not amuse us at all. No person who has lost a sense, whom 
nature has left in permanent eclipse on certain points, is actually 
tter company for the privation, though sometimes there are 
equivalents which more than compensate. In fiction, however, 
the oddity is always genuine, and so is the tolerable oddity in | 
real life ; he has no idea that he is odd, and is often oddest when | 
1s most laboriously following what he thinks custom and | 
Paetene, But the eccentricities we have often to put up with 
ve a provoking touch of self-consciousness about them, and are 
tather after the pattern of the “Second Solomon,” “ who, when | 
acted in the common concerns of life against common sense or 
Teason, valued himself thereupon as if it were the mark of great 
genius,” and “ you cannot make him a greater compliment than by 
telling the company before his face how careless he was in any 
atlairs that related to his interest or fortune.” To be pleased at | 
being odd, to aim at oddity in things indifferent, isin fact an insult | 
to other people, and, whether we recognise the sensation or not, is 
felt as such. 

Some forms of oddness do no doubt belong to men of great 
powers of abstraction and long-sustained thought. ‘They can | 
scarcely help falling into some odd ways, nor do we like them the 

for lapses which in minutis bring them below our level, 


and claim our pity and forbearance. But in a former age such 
men alone were permitted the indulgence. “No man,” says 
one, “ought to be tolerated in an habitual whim or particularity 
of behaviour by any who do not wait upon him for bread”; 
and Chesterfield recoils from all oddness, from any departure from 
sedulous accordance with the temper of the company you are in. 
He only allows, for example, two men of his own century the pri- 
vilege of being absent in company — Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. 
Locke, and perhaps five or six more since the creation of the world. 
Even all studies were under a ban that found few to pursue them, 
and a taste for entomology, and such minuter inquiries into the 
secrets of nature, placed a man out of the pale of the absolutely 
sane and reasonable. Not to be amused with what amused other 
people, and to like what the rest of the world was indifferent to, 
were alike elements of distrust and separation. Of oddities and 
crotchets, however, that did not interfere with good fellowship, 
our forefathers were perhaps more tolerant than we. Yet the tone 
of those days is foreign to modern ideas, which affect the original 
and like some divergence from a type. Individually we should take 
it asno compliment to be assured that we at least are free from the 
possible charge of eccentricity, rather preferring to believe that 
something may lurk in us which shall strike others as a distinc- 
tive singularity. Weare all ready to be thankful with Lacordaire, 
who in his pulpit congratulated himself that “ By the grace of God 
he had a horror of what is commonplace ;” though, like him, we 
may find ourselves mistaken when we come to close quarters with 
eccentricity, whether it shows itself in ignoring our presence, 
forgetting our tastes and prejudices, or outraging our notions of 
the convenabe. A good many ~— are irreproachable in their 
common sense in every point but their jokes; then first 
we become alive to the eccentric element—we cannot 
along with them. Southey had a system of jokes clustering 
round an allegorical butler, on which he bestowed vast pains, 
resulting to himself in infinite mirth, but which to the ordi- 
nary reader are caviare indeed—silly, childish, and unmeaning; 
and even greater wits have shown a turn for futile verbiage which 
they have not distinguished from their best humour. Nay, if the 
most sane as well as the divinest of poets had his eccentric side 
it was to be detected here, in the power which a quibble had 
over him—* that fatal Cleopatra for which he lost the world, 
and was content to lose it”; and in like manner there are 
lesser folks who would pass for sensible men if they could resist 
the odious eccentricity of unuing. Good puns are heaven-born ; 
we say nothing against them—nothing even against a chance 
bad one; but the horrible fatuity that makes mincemeat of thought 
and language, the long conspiracy against sense and reason of the 
inveterate punster, is, in the antipathy which it causes, and the 
separation it proves between the perpetrator and his kind, amongst 
the most marked as well as worst oddities that a man can inflict 
upon his fellows. 


WIDOWS. 


HERE are widows and widows. There are those who are 
bereaved, and those who are released; those who lose their 
support, and those whose chains are broken; those who are sunk 
in desolation, and those who wake up into freedom. Of the first we 
will not speak. Theirs is a sorrow too sacred to be publicly handled 
even with sympathy; but the second demands no such respectful 
reticence. ‘The widow who is no sooner released: from one hus- 
band than she plots for another, and the widow who leaps into 
liberty over the grave of a gaoler, not a lover, are fair game enough. 
They have always been favourite subjects for authors to exercise 
their wits on; and while men are what they are-—laughing ani- 
mals apt to see the humour lying in incongruity, and with a spice 
of the devil to sharpen that same lauphter into satire—they will 
remain favourite subjects, tragic as the state is when widowhood 
is deeper than mere outward condition. 

There are many varieties of the widow, and all are not beautiful. 
For one, there is the widow who is bent on re-marrying whether 
men like it or not—that thing of prey who goes about the world 
seeking whom she may devour; that awful creature who bears down 
on her victims with a vigour in her assaults that puts to flight the 
popular fancy about the weaker sex and the distribution of power. 
No hawk poised over a brood of hedge birds, no shark cruising 
steadily towards a shoal of small fry, no piratical craft sailing 
under a free flag and accountable to no law save success, was ever 
more formidable to the weaker things pursued than is the hawk 
widow bent on remarrying. She knows so much; there is not a 
manceuvre by which a victory can be stolen that she has not mas- 
tered ; and she is not afraid of even the most desperate measures. 
When she has once struck, he would be a clever man and a 
bold one who could escape her. Generally left but meagrely 
provided for in worldly goods—else her game would not be so 
difficult—she makes up for her poverty here by her wealth of 
bold resources, and by the courage with which she takes her own 


_ fortunes in hand, and, with her own, those of her more eligible 


masculine associates, She is a woman of purpose, and lives for an 
end; and that end is re-marriage, with the most favourable settle- 
ment practicable on the occasion. If fate has dealt hardly by 
her—though, may be, compassionately by her successive spouses— 
and has landed her in the widowed state twice or thrice, she is 
in nowise daunted, and as little abashed. She merely refits after 
a certain time of anchorage, and out into the open again for 
a repetition of her chance. She no notion of a perpetuity of 
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weeds, and, though she may have cleared her half century with 
a margin besides, thinks the suggestive orange-blossoms of the 
bride infinitely more desirable than the fruitless heliotrope of 
the widow. If one husband is taken, she remembers the old 
proverb, and reflects on the many, quite as good, who are poten- 
tially left subject to her choice. And somehow she manages. It 
has been said that any woman can marry any man if she deter- 
mines to do so, and follows on the line of her determination with 
tenacity and common sense. The hawk widow exemplifies the 
truth of this saying. She determines upon marriage, and she 
usually succeeds; the question being one of victim only, not 
of sacrifice. One has to fall to her share; there is no help 
for it, and the whole contest is, which shall it be? which is 
strongest to break her bonds? which craftiest to slip out of 
them? which most resolute not to bear them from the begin- 
ning? ‘This the straggling covey must settle among themselves 
the best way they can. When the hawk pounces down upon its 
quarry, it is sawve gui peut! But all cannot be saved. One has 
to be caught, and the choice is determined partly by chance, 
and party by relative strength. When the widow of expe- 
rience and resolve bears down upon fer prey, the result is equally 
certain. Floundering avails nothing; struggling and splashing 
are just as futile; one among the crowd has to come to the 
slaughter, like Mrs. Bond’s ducks, and to assist at his own 
immolation. ‘The best thing he can do is to make a handsome 
surrender, and to let the world of men and brothers believe he 
rather likes his position than not. 

But there are pleasanter types of the re-marrying widow than this. 
There is the widow of the Walan kind, who has outlived her 
grief and is not disinclined to a repetition of the matrimonial ex- 
periment, if asked thereto by an experimenter after her own heart. 
But in a pretty, tender, womanly way; if not quite so timidly as a 
girl, yet as becomingly in her degree, and with that peculiar 
tascination which nothing but the combination of experience and 
modesty can give. The widow of the Wadmuan kind is no creature 
of prey, neither shark nor hawk; at the worst she is but a 
cooing dove, maling just the sweetest little noise in the world, the 
tenderest little call, to indicate her whereabouts, and to show that 
she is lonely and feels it. She sits close, waiting to be found, 
and does not ramp and dash about like the hawk sisterhood ; 
neither does she pretend that she is unwilling to be found, still 
less deny that a soft warm nest, well lined and snugly sheltered, is 
better than a lonely branch, stretching out comfortless and bare 
into the bleak wide world. She, too, is almost sure to get what 
she wants, with the advantage of being voluntarily chosen and 
not unwillingly submitted to. This is the kind of woman who 
is always mildly but thoroughly happy in her married life; 
unless indeed her husband snould be a brute, which heaven 
forefend. She lives in peace and bland contentment while the 
fates permit, and when he dies she buries him decently and 
laments him decorously ; but she thinks it folly to spend her life 
in weeping by the side of his cold grave, when her tears can 
do no good to either of them. Rather she thinks it a proof of 
her love for him, and the evidence of how true was her happiness, 
that she should elect to give him a successor. Iler blessed ex- 
perience in the past has made her trustful in the future; and 
because sh« has found one man faithtul she thinks that all are 
Abdiels. As arule, this type of woman does find men pleasant, 
and by her own nature ensures domestic happiness. She is always 
tenderly, and never passionately, in love, even with the husband 
she has loved the best; she gives in to no excesses to the right or 
to the left; her temperament is of that serene moonlight kind 
which does not fatigue others nor wear out its possessor; without 
ambition, or the power to fling herself into any absorbing occupa- 
tion, she lives only to please and be pleased at home; and if she 
is not a wife, wearing her light fetters lovingly, and proud that 
she is fettered, she is nothing. As some women are born mothers 
and others are born nuns, so is the Wadman woman a born wile, 
and shines in no other character or capacity. But in this she 
excels; and knowing this, she sticks to her 7é/e, how frequently 
so ever the interlocutor may be changed. 

There are widows, however, who have no thought or desire 
for remaining anything but widows—who have gained the worth 
of the world in their condition. “Jeune, riche, et veuve— 
quel bonheur!” says the French wife, eyeing “ mon mari” 
askance. Can the most exacting woman ask for more? And 
truly such a one is in the most enviable position possible to 
*% woman, supposing always that she has not lost in her hus- 
band the man she loved. If she has lost only the man who 
sat by right at the same hearth with herself—perhaps the man 
who quarrelled with her across the ashes—she has lost her burden, 
ond has gained her release. The cross of matrimony lies heavy 
on many &@ woman who never takes the world into her confidence, 
and who bears in absolute silence what she has not the power to 
cast from her. Perhaps her husband lias been a man of note, a 
man of learning, of elevated station, a political or a philanthropic 
power. She alone knew the fretfulness, the petty tyranny, the 
miserable smallness at home of the man of large repute 
whom his generation conspired to honour, and whose public 
life was a mark for the future to date by. When he died 
the press wrote his eulogy and his elegy; but his widow, when 
she put on her weeds, sang softly in her own heart a pzan to 
the great King of Freedom, aud whispered to herself Laudamus, 
with a sigh of unutterable relief. To such a woman widow- 
nood has no sentimental regrets. She has come into possession of 
the goods for which perhaps she sold herself; she is young 
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enough yet to enjoy, to project a future; she has the freg 
choice of a maid and the tree action of a matron, as no other 
woman has. She may be courted, and she need not be cha. 
peroned, nor yet forced to accept. Experience has mellowed 
and enriched her; for though the asperities of her former con. 
dition were sharp while they lasted, they had not time perma. 
nently to roughen or embitter her. Then the sense of relief 
gladdens, while the sense of propriety subdues her: and the 
delicate mixture of outside melancholy, tempered with internal 
warmth, is wonderfully enticing. Few men know how to resist 
that gentle sadness which does not preclude the sweetest sym- 
pathy with pleasures in which she may not join—with happiness 
which is, alas! denied her. It gives an air of such profound un- 
selfishness; it asks so mutely, so bewitchingly, for consolation, 
Kven a hard man is moved at the sight of a pretty young widow 
in the funereal black of her first grief, sitting apart with a patient 
smile, and eyes cast meekly down, as one not of the world though 
in it. Her loss is too recent to admit of any thought of reparation; 
and yet what man does not think of that time of reparation? and 
if she is more than usually charming in person, and well dowered 
in purse, what man does not think of himself as the best repairer 
she could take? Then, as time goes on and she glides 

fully into the era of mitigated grief, how beautiful is her whole 
manner, how tasteful her attire! ‘The most exquisite colours of 
the rampant kind look garish beside her dainty tints, and the un- 
tempered mirth of happy girls is coarse beside her faint subdued 
admission of moral sunshine. Greys as tender as a dove’s breast; 
regal purples which have a glow behind their gloom ; stately silks 
of sombre black, softly veiled by clouds of gauzy white—all speak 
of passing time, and the gradual blooming of the spring after 
the sadness of the winter; all symbolize the flowers which are 
growing ever on the sod that covers the dear departed ; all hint 
at the melting of the funereal gloom into a possible bridal. She 
begins too to take pleasure in the old familiar things of life, 
She steals into a quiet back seat at the Opera; she just walks 
through a quadiille; she sees no harm in a féte or flower- 
show, if properly companioned. Winter does not last for ever, 
and a life-long mourning is a wearisome prospect; so she goes 
through her degrees in accurate order, and comes out at the end 
radiant. For when the faint shadows cast by the era of mitiguted 
grief fade away, she is the widow par excellonce—the blooming 
widow, young, rich, gay, and free; with the world on her side, 
her fortune in her hand, and the ball at her foot. She is the 
freest woman alive; freer even than any old maid to be found. 
Freedom, indeed, comes to the old maid when too late to enjoy it; 
at least in certain directions; for while she is young she is neces- 
sarily in bondage, and when parents and guardians leave her at 
liberty, the world and Mrs. Grundy take up the reins, and hold 
them pretty tight. But the widow is as thoroughly emancipated 
from the conventional bonds which confine the free action of a 
maid as she is from those which fetter the wile; and only she 
herself knows what she has lost and gained. She bore her yoke 
well while it pressed on her. It galled her, but she did not wince; 
only when it was removed did she become fully conscious of 
how great had been the burden, from her sense of intinite relief. 
The world never knew that she had passed under the harrow; 
probably therefore it wonders at her cheerfulness, with the dear 
departed scarce two years dead; and some say how sweetly 
resigned she is, and others how unfeeling. She is neither, She 
is simply free alter having lived in bondage, and she is glad in 
consequence. But she is dangerous. In fact, she is the most 
dangerous of all women to men’s peace of mind. She does not 
want to marry again—does not mean to marry again for many 
years to come, if ever; granted; but that does not say that she 
1s indifferent to admiration or careless of men’s society. And 
being without serious intentions herself, she does not reflect that 
she may a, mislead and deceive others who have no such 
cause as she has for bewaring of the pleasant folly. In the exer- 
cise of her prerogative as a free woman, able to cultivate the 
dearest friendships with men and fearlessly using her power, 
she entangles many a poor fellow’s heart which she never wished 
to engage more than platonically, and crushes hopes which she 
had not the slightest intention to raise. Why cannot men 
be her friends? she asks, with a pretty, pleading look—a 
tender kind of despair at the wrongheadedness of the stronger 
sex. But, tender as she is, she does not easily yield even 
when she loves. The freedom she has gone through so much 
to gain she does not rashly throw away; and if ever the day 
comes when she gives it up into the keeping of another— 
and for all her protestations it comes sometimes—the man to 
whom she succumbs may congratulate himself on a victory more 
flattering to his vanity, and more complete in its surrender of 
advantages, than he could have gained over any other wouwad. 
Belle or heiress, of higher rank or of greater fame than himself, 
no unmarried woman could have made such a sacrilice in her 
marriage as did this widow of means and good looks, when she 
laid her freedom, her joyous present, and a potential future, 
in his hand. He will be lucky if he manages so well that 
he is never reproached for that sacritice—if his wile nevet 
looks back regretfully to the time when she was a widow, 
and if there are no longing glances forward to the possibili- 
ties ahead, mingled with sighs at the difficulty of retracing & 
step when fairly made. On the whole, if a woman can live 
without love, or with nothing stronger than a tender sentimental 
friendship, widowhood is the most blissful state she can attall. 
But if she is of a loving nature, and fond of home, findivg 
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freedom—thinking, indeed, feminine freedom only another word 
for desolation—she will be miserable unti'! she has doubled her 
experience, and carried on the old into the new. ; 


LORD SPENCER IN DUBLIN. 


— who set much store by the dignity of politics will pro- 
bably think the Lord Mayor’s Dinner at Dublin an event al- 
ther beneath their notice. The corresponding festivity at the 
Guildhall is rendered important by the hints that occasionally drop 
from the Ministers’ mouths as to the measures they may have in store 
for the Session. But a Lord-Lieutenant is bound to keep to himself 
anything he may know in this way, and the burden of the obliga- 
tion is mercifully lightened by his knowing extremely little. And 
yet the banquet at Dublin last Monday may fairly claim some 
consideration from the observers of political phenomena. It stands 
out quite unmistakeably from all similar hospitalities. By the 
confession of both parties it marks a step in the ecclesiastical 
revolution which Ireland is destined to undergo. True, it presents 
that revolution only in a social aspect. But to disregard the social 
side of political changes is to leave out of consideration the ele- 
ment which comes most home to the popular instinct. When dis- 
establishment is over and done with, there may be little to remind 
the Dublin populace of the collapse of Protestant ascendency. The 
evils resulting from the exceptional position of the Anglican Church 
in Ireland are probably more felt in country districts than in the 
eat towns. But the fact that an Irish Cardinal and a Roman 
atholic Lord Chancellor were going to meet the Lord-Lieutenant 
at the Mansion House was obvious to every street boy. There could 
be no better evidence that equality before the lawis coming than that 
equality before the Master of the Ceremonies has already come. A 
very short time back the office now so worthily filled by Mr. 
O'Hagan was fast closed against all of his creed. To profess the 
religion of the vast majority of Irishmen was an insuperable dis- 
ualification for the highest place among the Judyes of Ireland. 
e Prelate who, next to the Lord-Lieutenant, was the prin- 
cipal guest of the evening belongs to a communion which, within 
living memory, was proscribed and persecuted, and assumes in 
every official act a title which, by a law made not twent 
ears ago in the interest of the governing Church, it is sti 
illegal to bear. The absence of any members of the Protestant 
Episcopate gave additional significance to the occasion. It was a 
natural, though unavailing, protest on their part against an inevi- 
table change in their position, By and > they will accept 
the loss of that precedence which dey have hitherto enjoyed, 
and be content with the rights conferred by seniority of ap- 
pointment. Till then they may be pardoned for not waiving 
claims on which they may still fonly stand, and praised 
for not insisting on a recognition of them which is no longer 
congruous with the declared policy of the nation. Lord 
Spencer’s satisfaction at meeting Cardinal Cullen may at first 
sight seem inconsistent with the hope he expressed, that the 
religious differences which have too much separated parties in 
Ireland are gradually coming to an end. At least, if the presence 
of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin is to be purchased 
by the absence of the Protestant holder of the same title, it might 
be argued that the promised equality is nothing more than the 
aggrandizement of ove Church at the expense of the other. Those who 
reason in this way forget that scales which have long been unequally 
weighted can only be male to balance by the momentary depres- 
sion of the one which has hitherto been uppermost. ‘The good sense 
of the Protestant Episcopate will no dou prevent any prolonged 
self-exclusion from the hospitalities of the Castle or the Mansion 
House. The beneficial effects of that impartial justice in matters of 
religion which Lord Spencer rightly described as the main character- 
istic of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy were strikingly shown in the 
= of Cardinal Cullen. It is a new thing for an Irish Roman 
atholic bishop to draw a favourable contrast between the English 
and the Continental systems of Government, and to congratulate his 
countrymen upon their good fortune in living under the former. 
There is no greater mistake in politics than to assume that the 
nation which gives most trouble when governed ill will give most 
trouble when governed well. The causes which have made 
Treland so hard to deal with in the years that are past may exert 
a directly opposite influence under changed conditions. A nation 
of quick feelings and strong affections will be likely to set even an 
exaggerated value on the concessions made to it by rulers in whose 
equity it confides, and of whose sympathy it feels sure. Whilst 
the Church remained established, we might have showered mate- 
rial advantages upon Ireland without effecting any real alteration 
in the popular sentiment towards us. The first genuine exhibition 
of a determination to do justice on this point has already gone 
far to remove that traditional suspicion of England which has 
been an insurmountable to the unity of the 
ire. 
hortations to peace and charity may be regarded as the 
commonplaces of clerical oratory, but Cardinal Cullen conde- 
seended, at the close of his speech, to very sound practical advice. 
ew brooms are apt to fall into discredit because they do not sweep 
as clean as was expected, and it is of great importance that Irish- 
men should be reminded, by an authority which is likely to have 
Weight with them, that the most reforming of Governments 
cannot break at once and altogether with the past history of the 
country. “You are not,” said the Cardinal, “to be in too great a 
hurry ; you are not to expect too much. It has taken a long time 


her own happiness in the happiness of others, and indifferent to | to make Ireland what she is, and the work of three centuries is 


_ not to be undone in a day. You must help the 


Legislature to 
put things right, and not leave it to labour in the dark, without 
even the knowledge of what it is you really want.” Lord 
Spencer had already struck the same note in his own , 
One of the greatest obstacles which English statesmen have 
to encounter in dealing with Ireland is the difficulty of appre- 
ciating political conditions with which they are wholly un- 
familiar. Their experience of their own country gives them no 
help, and when they turn to Irish politicians for counsel they 
have too often been met with vague declamations or blank silence. 
No class of men has done less to ameliorate the condition of Ire- 
land than the Irish members, and the cause of this may perhaps 
be found in the temper which has in so many cases led the popu- 
lar constituencies to prefer exaggerated promises, with an occa- 
sional spice of sedition, to a steady and business-like pursuit of 
the real interest of the nation. Without fully sharing the Vice- 
regal assurance that if ‘those who understood the grievances of 
Ireland, who are the leaders of the people and have their confi- 
dence, will come forward to co-operate with the Government, 
an of those intricate and difficult questions that have for years 
puzzled politicians and political economists will find a ready solu- 
tion,” it is safe to say that the only road in which such a solution 
can be sought to any purpose is the united action of which Lord 
Spencer speaks. 

A Lord-Lieutenant after dinner is nothing if he is not statistical, 
and Lord Spencer was able to quote one or two sets of figures which 
fairly supported his conclusion that the condition of Ireland is more 
hopeful than it has been for some years. The aggregate deposits in 
the private and Post Office Savings’ Banks during 1868 exceeded 
those of 1859, the most favourable year since the famine, by 
350,c00/., aud, what is even more remarkable, the whole of this 
increase accrued in the last six months. Even these figures do 
but partially represent the amount of investment during the latter 
period, since a decrease of 738,cool. in the total deposits during 
the first half of 1868 was converted in the end into an increase 
of 428,000/. on the entire year. It should, however, be remem- 
bered, in connexion with this return, that though the increase of 
investments is a sign that there is more capital in Ireland, it is 
also a sign that it is not being turned to the Lest account. A 
large —— of the 1,500,000/. in the Irish Savings’ Banks, 
and of the 19,000,000/. deposited in the Irish Joint-Stock Banks, 
or credited to private customers in the Bank of Ireland, belongs 
to the tenant farmers, and if the terms on which capital can be 
laid out on Jand were more favourable to this class, much of the 
money which is now lying comparatively idle would go to effect- 
ing those numberless improvements for which there is so much room 
on almost every Irish farm. What Ireland wants is not so much an 
influx of English capital as a modification of the land laws which 
may enable Irish capital to find its natural development. Every one 
will agree with Lord Spencer in the wish to see the manufacturing 
element in Ireland largely increased. It is a safe aspiration to 
utter, because manufactures are not likely in an age of free 
trade to be fostered into unnatural luxuriance. We confess, how- 
ever, that without some process of the sort we have not much 
expectation of seeing the fulfilment of Lord Spencer’s hope. 

hy, he asked, should we not see manufectures starting up in 
different parts of the country? Because, a cynic might answer, 
there is nothing particular to manufacture. For what, after all, 
are the manufacturing advantages of the country as summed up 
by the Lord-Lieutenant ? “ You have magnificent harbours, you 
have ready access to the coal fields of England; you have ample 
water power; you have an intelligent and energetic people.” 
other words, there are hands to work in the factories and 
facilities for exporting what is made in them. But this alone 
will not make Ireland a manufacturing country. True, she has 
“ ready access to the coal fields of England,” but Lancashire and 
Yorkshire have still readier access, and unless Ireland can be shown 
to be so much richer than England in raw material that after 
bringing English coal across the Channel she can still undersell 
her neighbour, it will be scarcely wise to incur the expense of 
carriage. No doubt “ the presence of manufactures gives a most 
healthful stimulus to agricultural pursuits,” and helps to 9 
of many economical difficulties. But there is nothing gained by 
dressing up facts to order, and if Ireland is destined to remain for 
the most part an agricultural country, it is wisest to approach Irish 
questions with an honest admission of the truth. 


THE EAST LONDON GUARDIANS, 


FEW ideas on the subject of pauperism are bein uall. 
drilled into the public People 
generally that the condition of the London poor is not precisely 
satisfactory to an optimist. This indeed has been understood only 
too well, for the conviction has given birth to the amazing gro 
of charitable institutions which seem to generate poverty at least 
as fast as they stifle it. More gradually we are beginning to per- 
ceive dimly the necessity of acting upon something like a system. 
At present, the energy directed towards the suppression of pau- 
erism fails of effect, for the same reason which causes such a 
fearful waste of power in nearly every department of English 
life. We have a chaos where we ought to have an intelligent or- 
ization; and our statesmen and reformers generally have as 
much need of arranging forces already in action as of calling new 
ones into existence. For the warfare with pauperism there is com- 
paratively little need of exciting people’s attention ; unluckily the 
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phenomena are of a kind to pzess themselves upon the thoughts 
even of the most habitually careless; but it is not without 
something like ne that we look at the immense variety 
of devices by which our benevolent intentions are liable to 
be thwarted. It would seem as if a perverted ingenuity had 
been exercised to make every one tread upon the toes of his neigh- 
bour whilst professing to help him. The Poor Law Board, the 
various local authorities, and the crowd of volunteer associations 
ought to co-operate harmoniously, and the general public to exer- 
cise a general supervision over the whole. Instead of this, there 
is a chronic struggle going on between all the difierent agencies at 
work. Promiscuous charity of all kinds does what it can to 
demoralize the poor, and to render nugatory the checks devised by 
the authors of the Poor-law. The public is scandalized by the 
meanness of the Guardians, and raises an outcry till a well-meant 
Jaw is passed to provide in a more liberal fashion for the proper care 
of the sick, The law ——- a whole crop of controversies be- 
tween the central and the local authorities, in which it is certainly 
hard to say that the Poor Law Board has not erred almost as 
much on the side of extravagance as the Guardians on the side of 
stinginess. The various parishes, acting each on its own plan, 
contrive to defeat each other’s eflorts; and, in short, there is 
a general outcry, confusion, and quarrelling, in which it is 
very difficult to discern the true state of the case or to determine 
at what point a remedy should be first applied. It would, of 
course, be presumptuous to suggest that Parliament might do 
something towards reducing this chaos into order, as that omnipo- 
tent body has to employ its whole time on matters which, we 
must presume, are of infinitely greater importance. We must 
rely for the present on such reforms as can be carried out without 
the aid of legislation ; and it is satisfactory to note any symptoms 
of increased intelligence and approximation to a rational system 
amongst the various bodies concerned. The East London Guar- 
dians appear to have set an excellent example in this respect, and 
the Report put forth at the conference of their delegates shows 
symptoms of care and forethought in meeting the existing evils on 
an intelligent system. 

The leading principles of the Report are very simple, and speak 
well for the common sense of the authors. The main objects to 
be secured in administ»ring relief are, that it shall be based on a 
uniform system, that it shall be discriminative, and that it shall 
be substantial when given. ‘The advantage of uniformity is as 
obvious as are the evils of a system which tends to bring a current 
of floating pauperism into any district which is more liberal than 
the average. It is of the first importance that there should be 
harmony in this respect, instead of a constant temptation to each 
parish to try to shift its burdens on to its rivals. Whether the scale 
suggested by the delegates is fixed at the proper standard is a 
more difficult question ; nor can we say how far the parishes are 
likely to hoid themselves bound by the decision of their delegates. 
It is to be hoped that they may see the importance of accepting a 
single scale, even if it be not the best conceivable ; but it has a 
rather ominous appearance that one delegate expressly declares 
that he does not adhere to the resolutions passed. This is one of 
the points that can hardly be satisfactorily secured without the 
intervention, within due limits, of a central authority. Assuming 
that the parishes agree upon this most diflicult matter, the next 
thing is to secure a due discrimination of cases. On this head the 
delegates suggest certain rules as to the supervision of persons 
receiving relief, and endeavour to decide in what way an ap- 
proximately self-acting test may be best secured. ‘Lhe difli- 
culty is evidently considerable in both cases. It is certainly 
a moderate suggestion, that a relieving officer should not have 
more than eight hundred recipients of outdoor relief under his care ; 
a number which seems to imply that a relieving oflicer who does 
his duty efficiently must be a person of superhuman sagacity. If 
the strangers who, as the delegates remark, act as “ self-constituted 

-almoners,” and by indiscriminate charity paralyse the efforts of 
the Guardians, could in any way be induced to co-operate instead 
of competing, the supervision might be much more satisfactory. 
Meanwhile the ideal of a self-acting test is not very easy to dis- 
cover. Outdoor relief, as the delegates say, is necessarily open to 
many objections. Yet it is impossible, in the present condition 
of London workhouses, to ofier indoor relief to any large number 
of able-bodied applicants. It is manifestly important that the 
Guardians should not come into competition with ordinary em- 
ployers of labour. ‘To do so would be to make the transition 
from independence to pauperism —— easy, whereas it is 
the prime object of a poor-law to mark the distinction as widely as 
possible. The delegates have taken the opinion of (iuardians in vari- 
ous parts of England ; but the possible modes of employment seem to 
be very limited. The only things which an able-bodied pauper 
can be set to do are, it seems, oakum-picking, stone-breaking, wood- 
cutting, and corn-grinding for the consumption of persons in 
receipt of relief. The list is not a long one; but the conditions 
are so narrow that it would doubtless be difficult to increase it. 
Fair success seems to have attended an experiment for employing 
a small number of paupers as scavengers; but there is the obvious 
objection that this comes very near the borders of independent 
labour. All that can be done is to set the paupers to work on the 
four sacred employments, from which it is a matter of dispute 
whether wood-chopping should not be excepted. The task exacted 
must be as severe as the ordinary day’s work of an independent 
labourer, and should be performed in a yard so arranged as to 
secure a due supervision. It is suggested that it would be a good 
thing if the Guardians would frequently visit these yards, so 


that a hard-working man would occasionally have a chance of 
recommending himself to some employer of labour. Oakum. 
picking under such circumstances is, it may be presumed, 
sufliciently repulsive to prevent any one from taking to it unless 
under the compulsion of absolute destitution ; and the Guardians, 
if they do their duty, would have great opportunities of renderin 
real service to the hard-working poor, whilst the hardened idlers 
who o!ten make the yards a scene of disorder would be deterred 
by a vigorous enforcement of order. A similar plan may be 
adopted for women, by providing a room where the sewing and 
clothes-mending required for the workhouse may be done under 
due supervision. It is obvious however that, under all circum- 
stances, outdoor relief is liable to abuses, and. that the means of 
employment are strictly limited. Two results of the discussion 
appear very plainly; that the Guardians should have a greater 
power of offering the workhouse as the most satisfactory test, and 
that a better classification of the inmates is required in order to 
make effective supervision possible, and to reconcile the two ob- 
j a of helping the deserving poor and of discouraging incorrigible 
rofligates, 
Finally, the delegates speak very sensibly of the necessity of 
giving substantial relief when it is given at all. The worst of all 
nme 4 is that which keeps a large number of paupers with their 
eads just above water, without enabling them to scramble ashore, 
It is the most effectual mode of oun demoralizing the popu- 
lation, and sapping their spirit of independence. There is some 
consolation even in those miserable cases where a poor man 
accepts starvation rather than charity; for it proves that a 
genuine spirit of self-help is not extinct ; but such a spirit cannot 
long be preserved where masses of people are encouraged to hang 
on to the outskirts of independence by means of charity and occa 
sional scanty relief from the Union. Two admirable plans adopted 
at Manchester are noticed in this connexion, and deserve to be more 
generally tried. One is, that the Guardians provide a storeroom 
in which the furniture of the poor who are compelled to seck refuge 
in the workhouse can be temporarily preserved. This enables such 
people to receive help in passing difliculties without the certainty 
of having their homes permanently broken up. A poor man who 
is turned out with the loss of all his little property is evidently at 
a terrible disadvantage in again beginning a struggle for indepen 
dence, and is only too likely to relapse into the hopeless state of 
permanent pauperism. The other plan is one for sending nurses 
to the houses of the sick poor who are in receipt of outdoor 
relief. The advantages of such a system are obvious, and there 
are few ways in which benevolent people could be more certain of 
doing good than by aiding in the maintenance of a properly-trained 
nurse in connexion with the workhouses of their districts. 

We have great pleasure in noticing these suggestions made 
persons who have the best means of being familiar with the practi 
working of pauperism. If, instead of wrangling with the Poor Law 
Board, or defending themselves against the interference of chari- 
table interlopers, the Guardians would move frequently discuss their 
difficulties in so reasonable a spirit, we should sooner see our system 
of relief arranged on a satisfactory footing. It is plain, however, 
that the reforms which they suggest suppose, in order to their 
effectual carrying out, the co-operation ot the central Government 
and of charitable institutions. Some of them would involve 4 
temporary outlay, which it would be difficult enough to extort 
from the unfortunate ratepayers. ‘To provide a sufficient accom- 
modation to enable the Guardians to offer the workhouse as an alter- 
native to the unsatisfactory system of outdoor relief, would alone 
imply considerable expense. Stillit is something to make a begin- 
ning, and some time or other the general discontent may accumu 
such a force as to carry the necessary reforms over the obstructions 
raised by stupidity, indifference, and the general incapacity for 
getting anything done. Indeed, matters are in such a state that 
some movement, not, it is to be hoped, in a retrograde direction, 
seems to be inevitable. The battle which is raging over the great 
Intirmary question must have some issue or other, and the result 
can hardly fail to be an improvement on the existing state of 
things. In another direction, the Association for the Prevention 
of Pauperism has succeeded in forcing itself sufficiently upoD 
public attention to make an approach towards an organization: 
charities not altogether improbable. The remarkable tables which 
appeared in the Zimes on ‘Thursday illustrate with all the force of 
figures the amazing waste of good will and good money which i 
daily taking place. It is impossible to cast one’s eye down the 
figures without seeing how little security there is that the money 
is really spent to good purpose, or that some charities do not beuelit 
their managers more than any one else, and that others do not 
help directly to stimulate the evils they profess to check. Many 
of them are attempts to do duties which could be more effectually 
discharged by the Poor-law officials; and when two people are 
doing a thing at once, we need not say that it is trequently 
equivalent to nobody doing it. In short, the utter absence 
system or intelligence may lead us to congratulate ourselves 02 
the fact that reasonable people seem to be taking a matter 2 
hand which is extensive enough to give ample work to all con- 
cerned for years to come. 


BRAINS IN THE CITY. 
IF recent disclosures seem to tell unpleasantly for the morals 
and conscience of the City, they are yet more damaging to its 
prestige for brains. In old times it used to be taken for gran 
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and, true or not, it was fortunate that the theory was invented— 
that the good apprentice rose by ability and integrity. Either 
things must have greatly changed since the days of Whittington, 
(Osborne, and Greshain, or those departed worthies were very lucky 
aud greatly overrated men. Their successors of to-day, if they are 
honest, are certainly not able. Old houses and new, hereditary 
financiers and advanced dreamers and schemers, have all been 
rowing much in the same boat—and, to appropriate Jerrold’s joke, 
with very much the same skulls. Take the crying scandal of the 
day. We do not pretend to forecast the line of defence that may 
have been recommended to the impeached directors of Overend, 
Gurney, and Co., but we should fancy that, if their sagacious 
advisers do their duty by their clients, they ought to insinuate 
idiocy as at least an alternative plea. Only recall the history of 
the old firm during late years, since the death of its shrewd 
founders. One must confess, not only that talents for trade are 
not hereditary, but that the sphere in which the partners in 
Overend’s passed for tolerable men of business must otfer one of 
the most inviting fields conceivable for decent capacity to disport 
itself in. Fancy those gentlemen turned out in the world to push 
their way in Westminster Hall, to set up as soliciers in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, or to follow any career where common sense is neves- 
sary as capital. Or is it only that Lombard Street bas been 
found out, while Lincoln’s [un and the Temple still keep their 
secrets; and is all the world hollow, and no intelligence to be 
found anywhere? We say with Mr. Montague Tigg—who by the 
way, as aman of conscious ability, subsequently rushed into such 
an opening as we indicate—our faith in everything around is so 
shaken that we hardly believe that we do not believe. Is every- 
thing that has come out lately a horrible dream, or are all those 
men of means whom we trust with the management of our little 
savings, all those magnates who stand by their fallen friends in 
adversity as they lived with them in prosperity, conducting their 
individual businesses with no more profound mental resources to 
draw upon? Reading the sad history of Overend and Gurney, 
we ask, were they merely more unfortunate than others ? 

To begin with, they were actually turning over some 70,000,000/, 
annually in the safest of bili-discounting businesses. And bill- 
discounting, we fancy, is a businexs that, once fairly set a-going, 
runs along in the accustomed grooves by its own impetus, under a 
careful inspection of the machinery by some well-trained common- 
place subordinates. Had trade and the times gone on developing 
themselves in a strictly legitimate fashion, probably Overend and 
Gumey would have gone quietly along with them, and trusted to 
the natural attraction of mighty masses for what stray particles of 
business might have been ilying about. But reformers arose to 
flood with their light the dark ages of finance—men who tendered 
“unexampled facilities.” It cause home to the firm at the Corner 
that, in the impetuous rush of the tide that was carrying others to 
wealth, fewer good things were washed up in their way than they 
might have reasonably expected. It was then they made blunder 
the first. Because things seemed slacker than they had been, 
they became excited, and determined to descend from that solid 
vantage-ground which their careful fathers had built up and 
cemented stone by stone. They cast themselves into the whirl 
among adventurers who were reckless because, whether they won 
or not, they could not possibly lose. Be it observed, this was 
not the decision of a single individual, a gambler by instinct. 
There were many partners, all deeply interested in the event— 
grave, sober men, carefully trained to business, and who had quite 
enough at stake to make it well worth their while to watch how 
the game was played. If some of these gentlemen did not look 
personally into the affairs of the concern at all, it says the less for 
their knowledge of the world. Unreserved confidence in a really 
able man may merely be an example of generous weakness ; when 
reposed in an incapable man, it is a simple proof of folly. The firm, 
having once made up their minds to go fishing in troubled waters, 
gave an unusual proof of good sense when they sought vicarious 
brains. ‘They cast about for an adviser. But, that rational step 
taken, they hastened to vindicate their consistency by the way in 
which they set to work. Among the junior partners was one 
Whom, to say the least of it, they knew to be more a man of pleasure 
than of business, and who is understood to have separated from 

later on the ground of incompatibility of habits. Mainly 

on his introduction they retained the now famous Mr. Edwards, 
Whose sagest counsels, as it proved, so invariably turned to foolish- 
hess. As to the question whether the special advantages of his 
me as official assignee in bankruptcy had anything to do with 
appointment as privy councillor in ordinary to the house, we 
Would rather say nothing. We are not discussing the case in its 
moral aspects. Otherwise, let the man be judged by his works, 
and a more perfect annihilator of commercial prosperity, incarnate 
in human form, than Mr. Edwards, we can scarcely imagine. His 
Was the evil eye and the fatal touch. There was nothing he 
looked out for them that did not blight under his glance ; nothing 
he touched that did not blow up in his fingers. Had a Monte 
hristo placed him with a he as the instrument of a life’s 
vendetta, his baleful services would have been cheap at twice 
10,000/. a year. But he was engaged by the firm voluntarily 
to select and cherish its investments. When Mr. Edwards be- 
trayed a not irrational doubt as to whether he might not be on 
the eve of being discarded, Mr. Edmund Gurney hastened earn- 
Y to reassure him—“ Friend Edwards, I do not know how 
Wwe could get on without thee.” Touching proof of childlike con- 
fidence ! Certainly we fear that the house could hardly have 
done very well, in any case, with so fatal a facility of disposi- 


tion. Had they been a shade more astute, a brief experience of 
Mr. Edwards's peculiar merits might have taught them how to 
make him invaluable. He had the same unfailing instinct for 
rooting up rotten ventures and hopelessly bad securities as the 
breeds of dogs who are trained to hunt out truffles. Had 
unhesitatingly declined all advances suggested by him, had they 
instantly refused to look at anything he recommended as a thriv- 
ing concern, there can be little doubt that there would have been 
at the present moment few more flourishing houses in the City. 
There is no need to follow them in the speculations they launched 
out in under his auspices. In Millwall Docks or Atlantic Steamers, 
with West Indian merchants or foreign railway contractors, it 
was the same monotonous story of loss leading on to loss. They 
had been rash when they ought to have been prudent, and they 
were timid when they should have been bold. In pound- 
foolishness they cashed into schemes; in penny-wisdom they 
clung to them. “Cut short your losses, let your profits run 
on,” was the maxim by acting on which one of the greatest 
of millionaires said he rolled up his riches. Overend and Gurney 
reversed it, and succeeded accordingly. The wider the = 
began to gape beneath the schemes they had taken under their 
wing, the more of their gold they tumbled into it, in the hope of 
filling the chasm. We can sympathise with the directors of a 
limited company acting thus, if we cannot acquit them. They 
have the fear of indignant shareholders before their eyes, raging 
for an account of the talents entrusted to their care. But Overend 
and Gurney managed everything en petit comité. If one of them 
had been found to speak out boldly and wisely, to say “ We have 
made a succession of mistakes and seriously burned our fingers, 
but luckily we can afford the price of the lessons if only we profit 
by them ”—then the business might have been saved. But there 
was not the one wise man forthcoming to save the firm, aud it 
was doomed. Then came another faint gleam of sense, although, 
as it has proved, it was but a purblind and shortsighted view of 
their critical case. They said—* As we have made a thorough 
imbroglio of our magnificent business, we had better sell its 
strained and shattered wreck for what it will fetch. Shattered as 
it is, there are still the materials there for building another craft 
that shall keep the sea.” Observe, we continue to take the 
directors’ view of the case, and to indicate their most plausible line 
of defence. They sold the ship accordingly, and had it gone to 
sea with a new captain and crew, had it got into calm water and 
run before favourable trade-winds, it might have possibly repaired 
damages, and made a good voyage after all, Letits ormer owners 
have retained what interest in 1t they would, so that they left the 
ship for better men to steer. But they made it a part of their 
bargain that the old pilots, already proved so pitifully incapable, 
should continue in charge, and actually the transfer of their valu- 
able services figured as an item to be considered in the price. The 
financial tornado blew up. The pilots can scarcely be said to have 
“lost their heads ” for a very simple reason, but what had once 
been one of the richest treasure-ships in the City went down stern 
foremost with all on board. Why uot plead, we repeat, that men 
of business who acted thus from first to last in dealing with their 
own splendid property, cannot in fuimess be held answerable for 
their actions in any a they made with the public ? 

Look at the other Finance Companies that are now in diffi- 
culties or liquidation. The theory of their founders was 
that the enlightened and experienced men of business who 
conducted them were to be guides, philosophers, and friends to 
the public who confided to them their money, and were to choose 
for them invaluable investments. ‘The practice was, as it turned 
out, we do not say to pick the worst, although it almost looks 
like it, but to throw out the money haphazard. That absurd 
system of paying directors by commission on profits was doubtless 
in some measure to blame, for the worst security tendered the 
highest rates. But it is tar from accodnting for everything. After 
all, the directors had a direct stake in the prosperity of their com- 
panies, and, had they been blessed with brains at all, might have 
been assumed to have weighed great contingent gains against 
smaller assured ones. But they never hesitated between 
nursing the goose that laid them the golden eggs, and killing 
her. ‘The Finance Companies acted precisely like the bo. "st 
at a roulette table who should say to the players, “Only pa, 
me a handsome commission, and I'll save you the trouble 
of throwing out your money on the numbers.” Iliad they 
defined the nature of their intended play candidly in the pro- 
spectuses, it might have somewhat thinned applications for 
shares. Read over the list of the investments which the com- 
bined talent and matured experience of the “Governor,” “ Deputy- 
Governor,” and * Court” of the Crédit Foncier of England secured 
for their constituents. After an exceptional panic like the last 
one we could not in fairness have been hard on a blunder or two, 
for even the “Governor” of a Court like that of the Crédit Foncier 
isa fallible man. But see the list:—1. Millwall Dock, which is the 
best, and that is to be congratulated as paying a small dividend on 
its preference stock, The ordinary held by the Company is 
set down in its books at a fancy value of a third of the money sunk 
in it, probably under the motto “ esperance.” 2. Irrigation Com- 

y of France, of which the shareholders are told cheerfully that 
it will “ at any rate yield a more certain income to the Company 
than could have been expected.” 3. Imperial Land Company of 
Marseilles, in which the Company have an interest of over half a 
million, to recoup themselves in which they propose selling the 
property—if they can find a purchaser. 4. London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway. 5. Milan Improvements, which “could not 
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be expected to yield an adequate return.” 6. Belgian Public 
Works, which is an utter jiasco, because “ the fact is, it had been 
formed with too little capital’—the very point on which we 
should have thought ore would have realized the advantage of 
investing through experienced financiers. 7. Varna and Rust- 
chuck Railway, in which the Crédit Foncier holds 658,000/. 
with interest, of which 590,000/. is in shares, valued in the books 
at 196,00c/. The list speaks for itself, and, perhaps with better 
reason than Overend and Gurney, the directors have stuck b 
the investments they had made. And the Crédit Foncier is 
me i representative company among a hundred others that, 
with less pretences to Sued talents, have gone neurly equall 
fur astray. We know one case, for example, where the bul 
of the capital remaining to the shareholders is represented by 
a lien on Turkish powder-mills, whose account the Ottoman Go- 
vernment refuses to pay, and whose property no respectable insur- 
unce company will take on any terms. Considering disclosures 
like these, and seeing that on the whole the City continues toler- 
ably prosperous, we are forced to the conclusion that a little brain 
must go a very long way there, and that the chilling sagacity of 
demeanour commonly opposed to interlopers by its magnates is a 
beneficent — of nature—a defensive armour to protect their 
capacities from the inspection of the curious. 


THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION SOCIETY. 


A PAMPHLET has been sent to us with the “respectful 
compliments of the Secretary of the Scottish Reformation 
Society,” and the expression of a hope that “as much of the 
accompanying document on the threatened Papal hierarchy in 
Scotland ’ = be published in our columns as we may find 
convenient. We have great pleasure in acceding to this modest 
request, though it will of course not have escaped the pene- 
tration of the Secretary that only a very limited amount of a 
pamphlet extending over more than twenty pages can be incorpo- 
rated into one of our articles. And the quantity is still further 
restricted by the obvious consideration that it would be hardly 
respectful to so august a Society merely to insert the statement 
of its principles without offering any comment upon them. 
Perhaps, however, though we shall only have room to print a 
very small portion of the elaborate document before us, we may 
be able within reasonable limits to convey to our readers a toler- 
ably accurate conception of its drift and aim. We must, indeed, 
coafess that on turning, with that cuipable curiosity of which 
novel-readers are popularly accused, to the end of the pamphlet, 
we were somewhat alarmed at the breadth and range of the 
axioms on which the “ protest” of the Society is professedly based. 
The legislation of the old French Revolutionists started, as we all 
know, from a solemn proclamation of “the rights of man”; but 
the precedent is not altogether encouraging, and practical states- 
men have usually been content with a more manageable, if a 
narrower, programme. But the Scottish Reformation Society, 
like the French Convention, is resolved to commence ab ovo. 
And their first axiom—though apparently extracted, like the 
rest, from the Westminster Confession—reads very like a repetition 
of the watchword of the Jacobins :—* Freedom is the birthright of 
mankind.” There, however, they part company. “ Religion is 
the brightest glory of rational creatures.” So tar the application to 
the Papal hierarchy is hardly obvious. But we soon tread on firmer 
ground, “There is no other Head of the Church than Jesus 
Christ . . . the Pope of Rome is that Antichrist, that man of sin 
and son of perdition, that exalteth himself in the Church against 
Christ and all that is called God.” And therefore ‘“ his usurped 
hierarchy ought to be utterly rejected,” &c. &c. Clearly, the tirst 
two of the Scottish Society’s axioms throw open the whole field 
of metaphysics and natural religion, while the last two involve 
the whole range of controversial theology and Scripture exegesis. 
‘The prospect, therefore, as we said before, was appalling enough. 
But happily the practical issue joined is a simple one, and it is not 
impossible, notwithstanding these high-sounding professions of 
abstract principle, to appreciate, if not to approve, the grounds 
of the protest thus prematurely launched by the Reformation 
Society, “ as Christians, as Protestants, as citizens, and as subjects” 
of the threatened Scottish hierarchy, of which we believe no official 
intimation has yet been given. Certainly, the only authority 
quoted by the zealous champions of “ Gospel privileges” and 
“ a free country” is the rumour retailed in an English newspaper. 

The question has sometimes been asked whether nations, like 
individuals, can go mad. With such facts before us as the old 
story of the breaking of the Hermes busts at Athens, or the Titus 
Oates frenzy of our own country not two centuries ago, it would 
be very hard to prove their exemption from a temporary access of at 
least religious insanity. And physicians tell us that this is much 
the commonest form of madness. We are far, indeed, from de- 
siring to make the Scotch nation responsible for the marvellous 
iitterances of the Society which claims to be its mouthpiece. But 
if any considerable body of national sentiment is represented by the 
trange document submitted to us, one cannot well help being re- 
minded of the characteristically vehement assertion, for which the 
late Mr. Buckle was so much laughed at by some and so fiercely abused 
by others, that Spain and Scotland are the two most superstitious 
and intolerant countries in Europe. He was able to give some 
very plausible grounds for his belief, and he would certainly, were 


theology is startling, but its logic is more startling still, 
members of the Scottish Reformation Society feel that they would 
be omitting “the duty we owe to the Church and our country” 
if they did not record their solemn protest against the intrusion 
of a Papal hierarchy into Scotland, in their fourfold capacity of 
Christians, Protestants, citizens of a free country, and subjects of 
Queen Victoria. The first point is of course settled easily enough, 
“Christians” are bound to protest against “ the extension of 
a system of anti-Christian error”? which “ dishonours all the 
Persons of the Godhead, subverts the doctrines of the Gospel, 
and is ruinous to the souls of men”; and moreover “ has shown 
itself animated by an inextinguishable hatred of the truth, and in 
pursuance of that hatred has, in the language of Holy Writ, 
made itself ‘drunken with the blood of the saints.’” Being more 
reverent or more squeamish than the Scottish Reformation 
Society, we prefer not finishing the quotation. The duty of “ Pro. 
testants” to protest is equally obvious, for the proposed hierarchy 
‘proceeds on the assumption that Scotland is a heathen country, 
and that apart from Romanism there is no Christianity.” Toe 
sure, a benighted, Romanist might reply that, if it does, that is 
only giving the Reformation Society guid pro quo, for the opening 
of their protest “ proceeds on the assumption ” that apart from Pro- 
testantism there is no Christianity. But by far the most remark- 
able, we can hardly say original, specimen of reasoning comes 
under the third head of the indictment. “ Citizens of a free State” 
are bound to protest against the hierarchy, because “ it is the intro- 
duction, not of the religion of Rome, which has existed among ussince 
the tenth or twelfth century (then what becomes of the “ Christian” 
and “ Protestant” pancent § of protest ?) but of the government of 
Rome, which was abolished by statute at the Reformation.” In 
what conceivable sense “the religion of Rome” can exist any- 
where without “the government of Rome ”—which is one of its 
principles—the protestors omit to explain, unless indeed the civil 
government of Rome is intended. But even the Reformation 
Society can hardly be supposed to imagine that the beneficent 
rule of Cardinals and Monsignori is about to be substituted in 
Scotland for Queen, Lords, und Commons. Yet they certainly do 
seem to mean something quite as wonderful, if any meaning at all 
can be got out of their words. “ Vicars apostolic” they tell us, 
“have no jurisdiction or power of governing in Scotland,” whereas 
“the bishop has power not orfly ix foro conscientie, but in foro 
externo; that is, he can enforce his spiritual sentences by temporal 
penalties.” We have read these words over and over again, and 
tried to extract some sort of sense out of them. That Vicars Apos- 
tolic have no jurisdiction, if spiritual jurisdiction over their own 
clergy is intended, is notoriously untrue. They have all the juris- 
diction for that purpose which the Pope can give them, and a much 
more arbitrary jurisdiction than the regular bishops, because they 
are under no restraints of canon law, as has been explained over and 
over again, both in these columns and elsewhere. That they have 
no legal or coercive jurisdiction is true enough; but neither can 
diocesan bishops, whether of the “ Episcopal ” or Roman Catholic 
Church, have any more, as long as those communions remain un- 
established. Do these protestors suppose, for instance, that “ the 
Archbishop of Westminster” has any other power, as such, “to 
enforce his spiritual sentences by temporal inflictions” than is 
possessed by the Wesleyan Conference, or the Irvingite apostles— 
namely, the power to hold ministers of his own persuasion to the 
contract they have expressly or tacitly entered into by virtue of 
their office in it? Nor is much additional light thrown on the 
matter by the following grandiloquent but hardly intelligible 
explanation :— 

As these communities multiply and grow, this pseudo-divine jurisdiction 
will extend and strengthen ; the law of the land will, in the same proportion, 
be weakened and displaced ; its working will be persistently impeded, its 
administrators will be cajoled or threatened ; concessions will be extorted 
from them, in the interests of a ghostly jurisdiction; a temporal tyranny 
will be established on pretext of a spiritual discipline, and thus the country 
will slide, imperceptibly but steadily, under the dominion of Canon Law. 


How Scotland is to slide, whether steadily or unsteadily, under the 
dominion of Canon Law, it is not easy to understand, unless in- 
deed it were to become a Roman Catholic country, in which case 
it might possibly be deemed convenient to invest the ecclesias- 
tical courts with certain civil rights). What makes the wild 
supposition of these protesting zealots, that Roman Catholic 
“bishops” would possess some sort of coercive power not - 
sessed by “vicars apostolic,” the more irrational, is that they 
themselves quote Dr. Manning's evidence before a Committee of 
the House of Commons last year as to the real effect of the 
change. “The Pope,” he says, “ who sses the supreme juris- 
| diction, divests himself of the ordinary use of it by constituting 
| bishops and forming dioceses”; the change “ invests them with per- 
manent authority, which they can exercise at all times, without 
| dependence, except ultimate dependence, on the Pope”; in other 
_ words, it acts as a limitation on the exercise of Papal authority, 
and is so far a guarantee for the independence of national Churches 
in communion with Rome. The Reformation Society seems alm 
| to caricature its own eccentricities when it talks of the diocesan 
| bishops being “armed with power to excommunicate our judges, 
| or persons in authority, who may interfere with them in enforcing 
| Romish law.” We should be surprised to hear that any “ judges 
| or persons in authority” in Scotland are Roman Catholics. But 
to excommunicate Protestants from a Church with which they 
never were in communion would be, to say the least, a very 


he still among us, not have failed to draw forth confirmation of it | 2d useless ceremony. 
from every page of the document we are here concerned with, Its | To the Protest is appended an “ Historical Statement” of the 
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origin of the Scottish Reformation Society, which appears to have 
taken place in 1850, on occasion of the Papal Aggression in Eng- 
Jand ; and its members have learnt, from the admirable and effec- 
tive working of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act during the last 
eighteen years, how desirable it is to apply a similar policy to 
Scotland. ‘The speeches which are here reported, made at 
the first meeting of the Society in December, 1850, afford a 
curious illustration of the notions of liberty of conscience en- 
tertained by the self-styled champions of that principle. We 
are certainly not going to say a word against the principle 
itself. We rejoice to know how little power to persecute 1s 
retained, in these days, even by those who have the will; and 
we venture to believe that a generation or two hence both will 
and power will be extinct. But meanwhile there is evidence 
enough in the speeches here quoted that the spirit of in- 
tolerance is often liveliest in the fiercest assertors of civil and 
religious liberty. A certain Dr. M‘Crie, who seems to have 
taken the lead on the occasion, not content with the charitable 
observation that Popery “finds a sure ally in the breast of 
every carnal and unconverted man,” proceeded to remark that 
it was not “a system of religious error, to be dealt with by argu- 
ment, and by the spiritual weapons of the Gospel ; it is an organ- 
ized conspiracy against the civil and religious liberties of mankind, 
and must therefore be put down by force. Dr. Cunningham, who 

ke next, had apparently some faint inkling of the odd impres- 
sion which this sort of logic would produce on the “ unconverted,” 
for he observed that “some men seem very much afraid of any 
infringement of the principles of toleration, ‘his is really a 
mere bugbear ... there is one contingency in which they would 
be in danger, and one only, and that is, if Popery should regain 
her ascendency in this land ’—a contingency which must there- 
fore (such is the implicd ie be prevented by force. We 
are sorry to see tho name of Dr. Candlish mixed up with such 
a movement, but it is only fair to say that his speech, so far 
as we can judge from the extracts here presented to us, is in 
avery different tone from the rest. Te says nothing of coercive 
legislation, but only of the duty of “watching the progress of 
Popery,” and striving to make Scotland “in reality, as well as in 
profession, a Protestant land.” 

One more passage from the conclusion of this edifying mani- 
festo will probably suilice our readers. It indicates the line of 
conduct recommended to be pursued :— 


be effectually maintamed. 


It is added that there is much more reason for resisting a Papal 
aggression in Scotland tht there was for resisting the English 
hierarchy in 1850. On this we have merely one observation to 
make. Whether the change is of any practical importance to 
the Roman Catholics themselves, they are best able to decide. 
They assure us that it is so, and they ought to understand 
their own business. It is certainly of no importance or concern 
to any one else. But as they form a mere fraction of the 

pulation in England, while something like a sixth of the 
habitants of Scotland-—consisting of course mainly of Irish im- 
migrants — are Roman Catholics, there are obviously far stronger 
reasons of practical convenience for introducing a Diocesan Epis- 
copate into Scotland than into England, if there are reasuns 
of practical convenience in either case. Might we venture ir the 
meantime to suggest to the Scottish Reformation Society that 
the unlimited consumption of whisky-toddy, even on “the 
honourable Sabbath,” finds, if ramour may be trusted, quite as 
“sure an ally in the breast of every carnal and unconverted ” 
Scotchman as Popery, aud that to fight with this social evil 
might perhaps aflurd as profitable, if a somewhat less exciting, 
arena for the display of the Society's Protestant and Christian 
zeal ? 


THE TIMES ON THE SEE OF CANTERBURY. 

i is hard to find a nau:e for the peculiar kind of fit into which 

the Times has been thrown by the enthronization of the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘There is something wholly indeserib- 
able both about the desciiption of the ceremony itself and about 
the leading article which comments upon it. But it is of course the 
latter which is the master-piece. On the mere narrative we will 
make but one comment. ‘The writer talks about “ the future 
of the Church of England being predicated from this ceremony.” 
For the Times to talk nonsense, as it does in the leading article, 
about early ecclesiastical history is in no way wonderful. But one 
would really have thought that enough knowledge of common 
English speech could have been found among the staif of the Zimes 
to save any member of it from the absurd vulgarism of the sen- 
tence which we have just quoted. To use the plain English word 
“ foretell” would of course be below the dignity of the grand style. 
Our oracle therefore does not “ foretell,” but, if it does not foretell, 
we should have expected it to “ predict.” But the word “predicate” 
isa Latin word as well as the word “ predict,” and “ predicate” 
has the further merit of being a syllable longer thun “ predict.” 


It is in truth what writers in the same style would call more 
“ lengthened” than the other word, and is therefore undoubtedly 
entitled to the preference. That “ predict” means one thing, while 
“ predicate ” means something quite dillerent, that the meaning 
intended is the meaning of “ predict,” and not the meaning of 
“predicate,” is of course a slight matter compared with the 
pleasure of using a longer, and what passes for a grander, word. 

Bu: from what the Zimes does or does not predict as to the 
future of the Church of England, let us turn to what it predicates 
as to its past and its present. The 7imes has favoured us with a 
sketch of ecclesiastical history from the very beginning, and a 
very curious sketch it is. We need hardly say that it is not free 
from blunders, but its blunders are not the most remarkable thing 
about it. There isa style of writing which we sometimes come 
across, and on which we always look with special amazement. This 
is the style in which the writer does not exactly make blunders, 
but puts forth propositions which are indisputably true, only in 
a way which makes them more grotesque than any blunder, and 
sometimes displays more ignorance than any blunder. New the 
history of the See of Canterbury is not a pure example of this style, 
because the article is by no means free from blunders. Still it 
is not the blunders which strike us so much as the odd way 
of saying things which, if not exactly true, ave certainly not 
exactly false. ‘We are of course amused when the Ties gives a 
wrong father to the first Christian Queen of any English kingdom. 
It is amusing to see “ Clotaire I.” trotted out as if the 7'imes had 
been on the most familiar terms with him all his days. It is of 
course still more amusing, when we remember that the King in 
question was not “Clotaire,” but Charibert. ‘To the general 
reader no doubt the name of one Merwing is as good as that of 
another, and the Zimes of course gets the credit of prodigious 
learning by the easy use of either hard name. We confess more- 
over that there is nothing in all history harder to remember than 
the genealogy of the Seowtaes, Yet as no one is obliged to 
write about the genealogy of the Merwings, a man cannot be ex- 
cused if he writes about it without having pot it up. Dutitis the 
more geueral view of early ecclesiastical history which awakens 
our wonder and amazement in the article beiore us. Llere is the 
beginning :— 

Dr. ‘Tait was yesterday placed on the oldest seat of authority in these 

isles, for there is no throne of either temporal or spiritual authority that 
can dispute this claim with the See of St. Augustine. ‘That, however, is 
not so great a boast as it might seem, for the cisunion, tlhe fickleness, and 
the misfortunes of our early predecessors prevented any eflectual introduc- 
tion of Christianity till it al coquioed an antiquity of six centuries on the 
neighbouring Continent. 
We might perhaps dispute the right of the See of St. Augus- 
tine to be older than any throne of temporal authority in 
these isles, for the continuous identity, amid all enlarge- 
ments, of the United Kingdom of Great Biilain and Ireland 
with the Kingdom of Great Britain, of the Kingdom cf 
Great Britain with the Kingdom of England, of the Kingdom 
of England with the Kingdom of the West Saxous, would cer- 
tainly justify us in speaking of the throne of Cerdic and Victoria 
as older than the throne of Augustine and ‘Tait. Still there is in the 
archbishopric a continuity of place and title which is wanting in 
the kingdom, so that the expression of the 7%imes is one which ina 
certain sense may be admitted. But what tollows is very odd. 
The Times is evidently for once in its life afraid of being wrong, 
and picks its words with unusual caution. It is funny to see how 
it shiinks from using any national names at all when speaking of 
the earlier periods of British and English history. The Zimes 
has evidently a vague notion that if it talks too freely about the 
ethnology of those mysterious days, it is not at all untikely to cut 
its fingers. So it carefully abstains from talking about Britons 
or Rowans or Saxons or Welshmen or Lnglishwen, or anything 
of the kind, till it has reached times when it funcies itself quite 
clear of the quicksands. The successive inhabitants of the country 
are not directly spoken of, but are, in the true sense of a much abused 
word, alluded to. “Our early predecessors” are evidently the 
Lritons, and we certainly have not the slightest objection to their 
being thus described. Still we think that the Britoas, past or pre- 
sent, inizht fairly put up a groan or two at the way in which they are 
treated by the Zimes, We have heard nonsense talked abou? the 
ancient british Church till we are sick of its very name ; still we 
are not inclined to thrust it so utterly into outer darkness as the 
Times does. Because the English Church was not derived from 
the Welsh Church, but was founded independently of it, it really 
does not follow that Christianity had never been “ eflectually 
introduced” among the Welsh. And still more, what does the 
Times say to that Scottish Church which really did play an im- 
portant part in the conversion of Northern England? We should 
really have thought that Saint Patrick was a fairly “ effectual 
introducer” of Christianity into one part of the British Isles, But 
all this the Times seems to have altogether forgotten. 

But our own turn seemingly comes down, At least, among the 
dark speeches and shadowy allusions of the Zines, we seem in 
the fullowing description to recognise our own forefathers :— 

However, then, at last, a vigorous and more promising race having effected 
a Jodsment here, a well-organized attempt was made to conquer the seem- 
ingly hopeless aifficulty, and a body of Roman Catholic clergy landed in 

cut. 

In the satisfaction of finding ourselves looked on by the 
Zimes as a vigorous and more promising race, we can half 
overlook the way in which, after all, we are made out to have 


only effected a “lodgment,” to be, we suppose, invested with 
nothing more than a sort of lodger franchise in these islands. 
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But the “body of Roman Catholic clergy” puzzles us a good 
deal. Does the 7imes fancy that Augustine and Paullinus be- 
lieved in the Immaculate Conception, worshipped Saint Philu- 
mena, performed the ceremony of Benediction, and devoted the 
month of May to sermons in honour of Our Lady? Then we go 
on to hear bow the supposed daughter of “Clotaire I.” had 
“French attendants.” ‘The Times has perhaps been reading in the 
Spectator about Pharamond, King of the Gauls, and his courtiers 
Monsieur Eucrate and Monsieur Chezluy, and has got to fancy that 
a High-Dutch Merwing talked Romance. Then the Queen, we are 
told, “ must have been a woman of great tact and persuasion.” We 
never before heard of a “ woman of persuasion”; so perhaps we 
do not exactly know what she would be like; but what has 
always struck us in the matter as strange is that the Queen and 
her Bishop should have done so little as they seem to have done, 
and should have left so much for the Roman missionaries to do. 
Well, the Fimes goes on with its history :— 

The Christians abroad had been some centuries under a firm belief that 
this island, always overrun by savages and ravaged by war, was the’special 
dominion of the Powers of Darkness, and the people here had as little doubt 
that Christianity was a branch of the Black Art, which it was exceedingly 
dangerous to come in contact with. However, Bertha arranged matters ; 
St. Augustine looked harmless; Ethelbert submitted; there were some 
grand ceremonies, and in a marvellously short time the strangers were 
established for ever, one may say, a few hundred yards from the rude little 
structure which had thus been the cradle of the Anglican Church. 

We will only ask the Times to do a sum, and to tell us how 
many centuries passed between Honcrius and Authelberht to ac- 
count for the growth of this “firm belief” ebout this island. If 
the Times had been half sharp, it would have quoted the famous 
bit of Procopius about the souls of the dead being ferried over to 
Britain. It is not a bad story in itself, and to quote Procopius 
would have looked almost as grand as to talk about Clotaire I. 
Then, to be sure, the conversion of Althelberht is done 
much quicker in the Zimes than it is in Beda; but the 
really grotesque thing is not so much the mistakes, as the odd way 
of putting everything, and the special lights which the 7imes seems 
to have as to the personal and domestic matters of everybody. 
The Queen “ arranges matters ”; the missionary “looks harmless”; 
the King “submits”; all is put in a knowing and epigrammatic 
way to which few but the 7%mes could hope to attain. And so 
on through the whole of an unusually long article; it is the queer 
way of putting every statement, rather than the statements them- 
selves, which amuses us throughout. Whether the Times is 
talking about Augustine or about Dr. Tait, there is a rich quaint- 
ness spread over the mention of either the earliest or the latest 
Primate. Still the 7iimes does not always quite do justice to its 
own subject. “The occupier” of the See “in due time was 
entitled Patriarch and Pontiff” —“ Angliz Pontifex,” according to 
the writer of the description of the enthronization. Now surely 
“ Pontifex ” isa titlecommon toevery Bishop—perhaps the writer 
in the Times is too good a Protestant to have ever heard a ponti- 
fical high mass; if he can stretch a point so far, we should 
recommend the ceremony to him, as being decidedly imposing 
even as a mere spectacle. Patriarch” dgain surely never was a 
formal title of the Archbishop of Canterbury, though doubtless 
the word may be found rhetorically applied to him as well as to 
other Archbishops. But, while the Zimes was about it, why 
should it have left out such far more sounding descriptions as 
“gentium transmarinarum summus Pontifex,” “alterius orbis Apo- 
stolicus,” and even—we almost tremble to write it— alterius 
orbis Papa?” A little way on comes a sentence which has 
puzzled us not a little :— 

The See has borne a prominent part in most of our national epochs and 

at every relizious or political crisis. Not to mention names once known 
over the Western world, Dunstan, Stigand, Lanfrane, Anselm, Becket, 
Langton, Chicheley, Warham, Cranmer, Pole, Laud, and Sancroft, are only 
the prominent examples of a series which has almost universally been 
animated by sentiments that Englishmen are proud to call national. 
Who, we greatly long to know, are the Archbishops whose names 
were once known over the Western world? The 7imes gives a 
list, including beyond a doubt the most eminent names on the 
list of Archbishops, but it also implies that there were other Arch- 
bishops more famous still, but whom, on account of their very 
fame, on account of their names being known over the Western 
world, the Zimes does not mention, A®lfheah, Hubert Walter, 
Saint Edmund, Robert Winchelsey, Matthew Parker, John Tillot- 
son, and William Wake, are certainly not in the 7imes’ list; but 
though undoubtedly eminent men, we can hardly fancy their 
names being better known than those of Anselm, Thomas, and Pole. 
Or ought we perhaps to look at the end of the Archiepiscopal 
scale, and seek for the names known over the Western world in 
Richard and in William Whittlesey, in Herring, Moore, and 
Cornwallis ? 

One blot the Times has hit. How is it that in old times great 
ecclesiastical ceremonies were essentially popular, while now they 
are essentially exclusive? We conceive that Augustine preached 
to Ceorls as well as to Eorls, and Thomas at least was the dar- 
ling of the lowest people. But now, wfter a description of the 
pilgrimages of former days, and their popular character, the 7imes 
goes on :— 

Very different this from the crowd of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, 
invited by advertisement, carried in first-class railway carriages, admitted by 
ticket, after a kind warning that they would find the thermometer standing 
at 43, to see Dr. ‘Tait escorted up the nave to slow music, and conducted to 
his throne by Dean, Canons, choristers, and vergers. A temperature twelve 
degrees below that of the external atmosphere, making it winter within and 
summer without, might suggest a reflection on the warmth of Anglican 
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Churehmanship. But it more rightfully recalls one of its oldest boasts, 
English saints were always credited with a special gift for the endurance of 
both heat and cold. Their pilgrim visitors from more genial climes could 
bear anything in reason, but they could not stand our alternations of humid 
vapour, frost, and snow ; our draughty houses, our gaping fire-places, and 
the general inetliciency of our Warming apparatus. 

“ Ridentem dicere vera,” &e.; and here we have a truth 
whether by accident or not, by one who is not exactly laughing, 
or doing anything else for which language supplies a name, but 
writing in the grotesque, half-sneering, half-sententious style in 
which the Zimes has thought proper to write the history of the 
See of Canterbury. 


REPORT ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND 
WOMEN IN AGRICULTURE. 

WE have already commented on the wide interval which 

separates the theoretical perfection from the actual condi- 
tion of the agricultural labourer. This is no new discovery. In 
every age poets and painters have amused the world by their 
conceptions of Corydens and Phyllises to whom the male and 
female peasants of working-day life have not the faintest resem- 
blance. At no period of human history have the labouring rustics 
of Norfolk or Yorkshire, Brittany or the Auvergne, had anything 
in common with the rustic lovers of Pope’s and Tickell’s pastorals, 
or the picturesque imperscnations of Watteau’s — And it 
must ever remain a problem why artists of the pen and the brush 
have conspired to throw over the homely incidents of rural life 
an imaginary grace which was never borrowed for the inhabitants 
of towns. Doubtless there has always been more refinement, 
sentiment, and fancy among the natives of large towns than among 
their compeers in villages. But this fact is scarcely ever recog- 
nised by writers of poetry and fiction. And now we see, in the 
Report of the Commissioners on which we have already com- 
mented, the reaction from a feeling which was once almost as 
general as it was erroneous. They seem to view all agricultural 
statistics through the very darkest medium. Everything that re- 
gards the life of the agrieultural labourer, his habits, his family, his 
wages, seems to impress them, or some of them, with mixed pity 
and disgust. His children are untaught, his home is slovenly, 
his wife and daughters half brutalized by excessive toil, and his 
own earnings barely sufficient for the purposes of ordinary sub- 
sistence. 

People who reside in the country will make ample deductions. 
from so wide and sweeping a condemnation as this. But, after every 
legitimate deduction has been made, there will remain in the life, 
wants, and habits of the peasant and his family sufficient to pro- 
voke commiseration and challenge improvement. Not that the 
sufferings of the agricultural are necessarily more acute than those 
of the urban labourer. But there is something in agricultural 
work at once so necessary, so useful, and so primitive, that we 
sympathize with the condition of those who perform it more than 
we do with the agents of other industries. The instinctive wish 
of those who examine it is that all the men engaged in it should 
be sturdy, vigorous, and intelligent, and all the women comely, 
virtuous, and decorous. That the real case is far otherwise, we 
attribute to wrong causes, or to right causes in a wrong 
degree. In the first place, the Commissioners are unanimous 
in deploring the educational shortcomings of the young peasant. 
He is sent, when eight or nine years old, to tend cattle or 
scare birds in the fields. He is thence promoted to various posts 
of subordinate service about a farm, and ultimately arrives, 
if he is steady, at the rank of an able-bodied labourer. From 
the day that he begins his monotonous vocation of scaring 
birds in the fields, he bids adieu to all kinds of book-learning. A 
more than usually conscientious employer may supplement the 
fervid zeal of the village clergyman by sending young Corydon to 
school. But in the majority ot instances he rarely goes to school 
after ten, and hardly ever alter twelve, years of age. The conse- 
one are bad enough, though it is perhaps unjust to lay all the 

efects of rustic character to the account of untrained and un- 
disciplined youth. ‘The farmer's lad grows up dull, heavy, unin- 
formed, unobservant, and unreflective ; with no tastes but a general 
thirst for beer and a love for the village ale-house. Although 
in many instances farmers say that boys are of no real use 
in agriculture under twelve years of age, still in many others 


the demand is urgent for younger boys. And when their labour . 


is required, their parents cannot bring themselves to refuse it. 
We, of course, see plainly enough that the’ miserable 1s. 6d. or 
Is. 3d,a week which may be earned by a boy of ten or eleven 
years is less than nothing compared with the les which he sus- 
tains by being utterly untaught. But the boys’ parents cannot see 
the subject in this light. ‘To them the additional fifteen pence 
a week is a‘clear and palpable gain, the advantages of education are 
a dim and shadowy phantom. Tere we see one grand difference 
in the national characters of English and Scotch peasants. Not 
one Scotch peasant in a hundred would prefer the immediate 
advantage of his son’s small earnings to the prospective benefits 
of a sound education; not five English peasants in a hundred 
would see in their sons’ education a gain greater than any wages 
they might earn, And one reason which induces the Scotch 
peasant to set a high store upon the education of his chil- 
dren may induce the English farmer to discourage the educa- 
tion of his labourers’ children. Education is tothe Scotch lad his 
very staff of life. With this he makes his way from the humble 
cot of his youth to the counting-houses and council-chambers of 
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Calcutta and Bombay. This conducts him to wealth, to eminence, 
and power. A vague sort of notion that education might lift the 
British ploughboy too far above his proper sphere is, we sus- 
t, often at the bottom of the obstructions offered by the English 
Roum to a better education of his boy-labourers. Probably his 
fears are not wholly groundless. If they were better educated, 
the young farming lads would not remain so generally as they do 
on the farmer’s lands. Then wages would rise, and a great rise in 
s could not coexist with average farming profits. This is true. 

But agricultural profits, though an important question, are not the 
most pee of questions. If any sensible diminution in the 
supply of agricultural labour was experienced, it would be met, 


as it has been met elsewhere, by mechanical contrivances. In | 


America human labour has not been superseded, but supple- 


| 
| 


as potent as that of books, and that schools may be a most 
valuable auxiliary to, but can never be » complete substitute for, 
the early associations of family and the discipline of home. And 
it is no unworthy or unpatriotic policy to contrive that the cireum- 
stances of a rural labourer’s life may be rendered as favourable as 
possible to the development of his latent virtues and the repres- 
sion of his strongest temptations. Nor should it be forgotten that 
the system of allotments is, after all, part payment of a just debt 
to the peasant. There was a time when rights of common gave 
him a quasi-proprietary interest in land which has now become 
the property of others. It is only fair that he should be allowed 
to pay ior a privilege which his forefathers enjoyed without pay- 
ment. Justice here, as always, coincides with expediency, for no 
one can doubt that the proposed system would raise the moral 


mented, by machinery. In England, the farmer, without any | feeling of the rural labourer ; as, unfortunately, no one can deny 
disadvantage, could resort to ge to repair the loss | that his actual position in many counties tends to degrade him, not 
it 


caused by the migration of labour, An is not certain that 
this transfer of labour would continue after education had become 

neral. At least, this does not appear to be the effect pro- 
uced by education in Scotland, where there are always hands 
sufficient for the work which is to be done. Nor should we forget 
that education acts in two ways on agriculture. It makes not 


only the labourers, but also the farmers, more intelligent. With | 


a better educated class of farmers, a more intelligent order of 
labourers would naturally come into requisition ; and the co-opera- 
tion of both would tell favourably on agriculture. It is only 
experienced and earnest landowners who can recognise the 


vast difference in the style and profits of cultivation caused by 


the ignorance or knowledge, intelligence or stupidity, of the 


farmer ; but others beside agriculturists can tell only too clearly 
the social misery and anarchy caused by a race of stupid, ignorant, | 


and selfish farmers. If the middle-ciass schools fail to improve | 
the mental and moral perceptions of the average farmer, the only | 


prospect of improving the condition of the labourer will be to 
give such an education to his children as will effectually frighten 
the farmers into giving a better education to their own sons. 

As to the employment of young women, there can be no 
doubt that the young female gangs are an intolerable nuisance. 
But, on the other hand, there is much field labour which can be 
best performed by women, and which, while it need not hurt their 
morals, is confessedly beneticial to their health. That the employ- 
ment of women in the fields will slowly and gradually decrease is 
only a natural inference from the diminution which has already 
been witnessed in this respect within the memory of man. But, 
unless they exchange out-of-door work for respectable and useful 
work indoors, the removal of women trom the fields will be any- 
thing but a matter for rejoicing. It is also clear that nothing 
conld be so unwise or so injurious as violent legislative interfer- 
ence, either for the purpose of compelling the attendance of rustic 
children at school, or of forbidding the employment of women in 
the fields. It would involve all the dangers which result from 
meddling with the free agency of individuals, and also some of the 
distress which is generally caused by the unexpected interruption 
of habitual and familiar occupations. 

There can be no doubt that each of the objects we have named 
might be attained, if it could only be made clear to the average 
English peasant that his gains would not ultimately be dimi- 
nished by sending his boys regularly to school, and by keeping 
his girls wholly out of the turnip or the gleaning field. It is 
quite a question of profit and loss. The Commissioners devote 
some space to a detailed examination of the total loss in money 
wages likely to accrue from such a cessation of labour. But it is 
difficult to prove or to disprove any amount of loss. It is 
sufficient for all practical purposes that the peasant believes he 
would be a loser by each of the proposed changes. And this 
brings the Commissioners to consider what means might be devised 
to render the agricultural labourers less dependent on mere wages. 
The result of their deliberations is to recommend a general resort 
to the system of letting to each labourer an allotment of ground 
varying from one quarter to three quarters of an acre. The 
Objections to this system are, first, that the best means to make 
good farm labourers is to make them dependent solely on their 
wages, whereas this scheme gives them another support than their 
hired labour. The next objection is that it savours of a means to 
eke out wages by a subsidy. ‘The best reply to both objections is 

at if in practice the lessees of allotments are found to be the best 
and most industrious of hired labourers, the hypothetical argu- 
ment falls to the ground; and the Commissioners are induced 

their own experience to believe that the best labourers are 
really the holders of such allotments. And it is certainly not 
difficult to conceive that a man who comes home from his 
master’s farm to dig his own little plot of ground, who sets his 
own potatoes and feeds his own pig, has but little inclination to 
haunt the public-house or to join the Levellers’ Club. The con- 
sciousness of property would impart a tone of manly independence 
to the small proprietor; and the man who knew what the value 
of honest labour on his own land was, would mete out the just 
equivalent of his wages on the land of his employer. Such a 
man—laborious, frugal, sober, and high-principled—would not 
tolerate idleness and misconduct in his children. His sons would 
have the best education that circumstances would permit them to 
ve. His daughters would early learn habits of thrift, decency, 
and self-respect. It would be impossible to make such a man pig 
vith his family in the hovels which have tainted the moral feeling 
“d crushed the moral dignity of so many English peasants. We 
®gee with the Commissioners in their proposition. It is only 


only as an English citizen, but even as a human being. 


THE LAW COURTS AND THE THAMES QUAY. 


HERE has seldom been a controversy which both sides have 

more perversely placed upon a false issue than that which is 
now playing shuttlecock with the site of the new Law Courts. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan and Mr. Baillie Cochrane present them- 
selves as the champions, not only of the convenience, but of 
the beauty of the metropolis—as the men who stand alone, in 
the midst of a perverse and utilitarian generation, conscious of 
the great opportunity of the Embankment, which must be 
used now, or will be for ever lost. Those, on the other hand, 
who are not convinced that the upper site ought, after all, to be 
hastily abandoned, have mostly coufined themselves to balancing 
in detail the advantages and inconveniences of the two positions, 
and have left their opponents in possession of the claim to be the 


| party of grand ideas and magniticent results, So people in general, 


@0ther form of the axiom that the education of circumstances is | 


who cannot be expected to walk about with a panoramaof London 
printed on the mind’s eye, very naturally declare offhand for 
the site which, as they imagine, secures the gain of the long- 
wanted Thames Quay. The fact, however, is, that the Strand 
site in its full and inevitable developments is not merely as 
thoroughly part of the great scheme of reconstructing river- 
side London as the Trevelyan-Cochrane substitute, but absolutely 
deals with the whole conditions of the case in a larger and more 
far-seeing spirit. We have in a former article pointed out that 
London north of the Thames stands upon a hill-side, of which 
the summits lie as far back as Hampstead and Highgate. 
Of this North London the two most conspicuous piles are 
St. Paul’s, which is well raised above the river bed, and the 
Westininster group, Abbey and Palace, which lies low just at the 
point where the higher ground dies away into a flat, and formerly 
marshy, plain. Now it happens that the Thames Quay has the 
great architectural advantage of lying between, and being, as it 
were, bounded by and linking together, these two dominant piles ; 
it starts from the Palace of Westminster, and, terminating just 
short of the point opposite the Cathedral, it will be connected 
with it by the new diagonal street from Blackfriars Bridge. For 
all time to come it will be the base-line of mid North-London, 
converted as that will be into an architectural whole by its con- 
struction. Into this mid North-London, and in connexion with 
that Quay, we have now to put a third great building, lying 
to the east rather than to the westof our area. It will be backea, 
not by the flat of Westminster and Pimlico, but by the steep of 
Holborn Hill; and it will compete, not with the depressed Par- 
liament House, but with the loftily seated St. Paul’s. Two 
sites are tendered for this structure, lying, so to speak, in the 
same longitude, one of them just above the other, and so far 
more up hill. There can, we should think, be no reasonable 
doubt that in this aspect of the question the one which has 
the greater altitude would artistically be preferable, especially 
as even that would stand considerably below the level of St. 
Paul’s, and so would form the connecting link of gradual descent 
between the cathedral and Westminster Palace. But then, say 
the other party, ‘Consider the Quay, consider the river front; 
will you allow so d an avenue to be constructed, merely 
to be encumbered with inferior structures, when you have the 
opportunity of putting the finest conceivable pile on the finest 
conceivable site?’ To this we have merely to reply that we have 
considered all this, and that we are satisfied that we more really 
enhance the beauty of the Quay in connexion with the Law 
Courts, and the well-lying of thuse Courts in connexion with 
the Quay, if we place them on ground rising from the Quay, but 
capable of being opened out by broad and stately avenues of 
gradual elevation, than if we plump them down upon its lowest 
and deadest level, and in plumping them there use up, and 
smother under buildings, the open space of dry ground won 
from the muddy river bank. -If this would not be propter vitam 
vivendi perdere causas we are hard set to find an instance of the 
adage. At a vast expense and with infinite trouble we open out 
a wide area along the Thames, and we are then so pleased with our 
new acquisition that we forthwith propose to block it up with a 
structure which, as a “Surveyor” tells us in Monday's Zimes, 
must project forward a hundred feet beyond the line of Somerset 
House. It is impossible that a mass projecting so far should not 
stand so sheer along the street that there never can be room 
to study its proportions from the thoroughfare of which it is pro- 

ed to form the chief embellishment. If, indeed, planting the 

w Courts north of the Strand involved the retention of the 
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horrible mass of narrow lanes which now swarm between Somerset 
House and the Temple, we should not be pleading for the higher 
level; but as they are doomed, their temporary existence cannot 
affect the argument. From the centre of the Palace of Justice— 
to use the grand phrase which fine writers affect—if placed on 
the upper site, must very soon run a broad avenue leading 
down to the Quay, and bordered by —— buildings of a public 
or quasi-public character; perhaps sets of chambers, perhaps no 
matter what, provided they contribute as satellites to the archi- 
tectural perfection of the great building above. This avenue would 
be very short, for the distance is only a few hundred feet; so it 
would rather have the appearance of a “ Place” than of a street, 
and the Quay upon which it would debouch would, at all events 
at this point, luxuriate in a little elbow-room, whether of garden 
or mere void space, so as to give an ne wg prospect of the 
river from the steps of the central portal of the Palace. The man 
who could say that the Law Courts so disposed would not form a 
portion of the grand ensemble of the Quay must have the same notions 
of architectural grouping which the Chinese have of perspective. 
The intelligent foreigner who reads the arguments of the advocates 
for the lower site would fancy that the Strand was far away from 
the river, and in a quarter of London which made it impossible 
for the building there placed to be ever brought into architectural 
union with the Quay. IIe would be rather surprised if he were 
told that the real distance was a few hundred feet—not nearly so 
broad an interval as that which separates the Seine from the Hotel 
des Invalides, which he has always been accustomed to regard as 
one of the ornaments of the Parisian Quays. 

We sometimes fancy that people must have borrowed their 
notions of an urban quay from the East Cliffat Brighton, or the 
Marina at St. Leonards, and fancied that the perfection of beauty 
resided in a long unbroken row of new white “ terraces” at an 
even distance ‘roi the troftoir and the roadway. They have not 
grasped the idea of a great artery, now narrowing into the road- 
way, now expanding into the square, now flanked by the palace, 
now lightened by the garden, and at frequent intervals intercepted 
by the confluence of broad transverse high-streets, proceeding trom 
or bounded Ly edifices which, viewed at varying distances aud di- 
verse angles, make upthe great sum of architectural beauty involved 
in the whole conception. One thing is totally incompatible with such 
a Quay, especially where the ground behind it slopes upwards, and 
that is, a wall-like barrier of building so tall and so unbroken that 
it blocks out all the town behind. Common sense itself teaches 
us that, where the conformation of the land suits, the taller struc- 
tures should be placed upon the higher ground, so as to combine 
nature and art in one pyramidal outline. ‘The traditions of Thorney 
Island, and of the old Royal Palace and Abbey, necessitated the 
violation of this rule in the Houses of Parliament, but for all that 
it is not less true. 

The much and justly vaunted Quays of Paris, to which we have 
already referred, uptly illustrate our nganing. These, fortunately 
for their general effect, border a river which is sufficiently narrow 
to place the two banks within eye-shot of each other, and to com- 
bine them into a kind of very broad street with central water-way, 
so that every feature on either side can be studied at a closer dis- 
tance from one, and a further distance from the other, Quay. In 
London, even if the Thames be ultimately quayed all along 
on each side, the breadth of the stream will forbid as perfect 
a connexion. At Paris, as in London, the south bank is (with 
the exception of the Montagne de Ste.-Geneviéve) comparatively 
flat, and the northern more elevated. Well, how does this 
capital group itself in relation to its Quays? The visitor who 
strolls up the south bank, towards the old city, has on his right 
hand, upon his own side, first the Ecole Militaire, and then the 
Hotel des Invalides, both large piles; the latter, at least, set off 
to advantage, in spite of the low situations of both, by the broad 
open spaces which lie between them and the road. On the other 
side ot the Seine, backward and loftily the big bulk of the Arc 
de I’Etvile stands upon a wooded rise. Further on, the large 
masses of the Foreign Office and the Corps Législatif, both of 
them placed tolerably forward on the south Quay, are compensated 
by the retrocession of the Place de la Concorde to the north. 
Still further on, the piles of the Tuileries and Louvre are, 
in spite of their long river line, isolated by the garden of the 
former and the broad Place to the east of the latter, and in both 
instances the oblique view of the facades at right angles to 
the Quay is among their most noted features. A similar isola- 
tion has been created round the Hotel de Ville ; while Notre 
Dame, occupying the point of the larger island, stands on 
a site of almost unique picturesqueness. The conformation of 
London and the breadth of the Thames make it impossible for us 
to attempt identical effects. But the lesson of Paris need not be 
lost—that, in order to use the Quay to the best advantage, large 
buildings should not be too closely huddled on it. A Quay is 
intended to open out, not to close up, lateral communication, and to 
facilitate the reconstruction, on better principles both as to health 
and art, of the adjacent quarters. If these are to be left in their 
primitive squalor behind a pretentious show-front of new river- 
side palaces, the boasted improvement may after all turn out to 
be a whited sepulchre. 


THE YORKSHIRE HUNTING ACCIDENT. 
T has been the remarkable fortune of Sir George Wombwell to 
survive both the Balaclava charge and the recent hunting 
The favourite comparison of the field 


accident in Yorkshire. 


of battle to that of hunting has been justified by a mournful 
demonstration of the reality and magnitude of the dangers which 
are incurred even in chasing a fox over cultivated England. 
If we turn to the brilliant pages which record the services 
of our army in the Crimea, we shall find that Sir George 
Wombwell rode two lengths behind Lord Cardigan when he led 
the Light Brigade of English cavalry straight down a 
towards a Russian battery which crossed it at a distance of up- 
wards of a mile, and when the first line of en * advanced 
within one hundred yards of the guns, Sir George Wombwell had 
his horse killed underhim. He caught and mounted a stray horse, 
joined the second line of cavalry, and advanced with it y hart 
the guns, This second horse was now killed under him; he was 
surrounded by Russian lancers, who took from him his sword and 
pistol, and made him prisoner. By a sudden movement he dis- 
engaged himself from his captors, seized and mounted a riderless 
horse, joined an English regiment now in retreat, and returned 
unwounded with it to the lines from which he had advanced. It 
may perhaps have been hastily concluded that the proceedin 
which led to the recent disaster on a Yorkshire river bore a cl 
resemblance to the neck-or-nothing tactics of the famous Ba- 
laclava charge. For good or for evil our countrymen follow a 
fox or a human enemy in the same headlong fashion, and the 
courage which enabled a few squadrons of horsemen to attack an 
army is not likely to become extinct so long as gentlemen of 
ancient lineage and large estate account it their highest honour to 
be reckoned among “ the hardest men in Yorkshire.” If, there- 
fore, the death of Sir Charles Slingsby and his companions could 
be ascribed to rashness, our regret for their untimely end would 
not be mixed with even a particle of censure on their conduct; 
for contempt of danger, if it can be called a fault, is very nearly 
allied to virtue. Butit appears that the ferry-boat on the river Ure 
was large and strong enough to bear the weight that was imposed 
upon it, at least under circumstances less exceptional than those 
which caused the sad event. It was built for the special purpose 
of carrying cattle. It measured g$ yards long by 34 yards broad, 
and its gunwales were, for a very considerable portion of each 
side, protected by a substantial double rail about two feet in height. 
It was more like a floating bridge than a boat. To place on board 
of such a vessel as many men and horses as could tind standing- 
room would not, perhaps, in a cool moment, appear to any of us 
an act of culpable temerity ; and, if our blood was heated with 
the chase, we should think that those who pushed off with less 
than a full load, and left us waiting for the next turn, had exhi- 
bited a selfish and unreasonable solicitude for the dryness of their 
skins. It seems to be’ascertained that the party which embarked on 
this disastrous voyage consisted of thirteen men and eleven horses. 
If we suppose each rider to have stood at his horse's head, the allow- 
ance for man and horse of 34 yards by one yard will not be thought 
excessive ; and if we allowed so much space as this we should more 
than fill the boat. The party, therefore, could not be got on 
board without much packing, and safety depends, under such 
circumstances, on abstinence from disturbing motion during the 
passage. It would almost certainly have been safe to transport 
the same number of cart-horses and attendant labourers after a 
hard day’s work upon a farm. But it might have entered into 
the contemplation of a prudent man that hunters put on board in 
the middle of an exciting run could not be trusted to maintain 
absolute tranquillity during the passage. We say a prudent man, 
well knowing that a person who goes foxhunting at all may be 
thought scarcely to answer that description, and that a person 
who deserves it is very unlikely to find a place in what is called 
“the first flight.” It is not only those who are engaged in ex- 
citing sport who disregard considerations of personal safety, but 
mere spectators incur risks about which we will say —-) as 
we know that what we might say would remain unheeded. If we 
could have looked into the minds of those gentlemen who were 
left upon the bank when Sir Charles Slingsby and the others 
pushed off from it, we should probably have seen dissatisfaction 
at the boat not being more closely packed. We should expect 
that other riders would have added themselves, if they could, to 
the heavy freight, and any Yorkshire rustic who had joined the 
chase on foot would have trusted himself without hesitation in 
the boat, if he had thought that by crossing he would have the 
smallest chance of seeing a fox killed on the other side. 

Other examples of similar disregard of the capacity of boats 
and the unstable character of water might easily be found in 
the records of other sports. In remote and barbarous ages it 
was not uncommon for a pair of prizetighters, accompanied 
by their seconds, a few gentlemen and a great many black- 
guards, to go down by railway from Fenchurch Street to 
consecrated battle-ground in the Essex marshes. If, by un- 
fortunate accident, the police of that county received warning 
and interfered to prevent the fight, a demand arose for boats 
to convey the combatants and spectators across the Thames 
to another convenient and oft-frequented spot on the coast of 
Kent. The demand would largely exceed the supply, and the 
principle of free and open competition would receive an instan- 
taneous and magnificent development. ‘he gentlemen would offer 
to the bowtimen silver, or perhaps gold, and the boatmen would 
accept it, exhibiting at the same time a total inability to do 
more for the gentlemen than for the blackguards who oflered them 
not even copper, but only abuse and violence. Precedence would 
undoubtedly be given to the two principals, because it was felf 
that without their presence the periormance could not begin, but 


hardly anybody else could entertain a hope of seeing the tight” 
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any other way than by the exhibition of supeiior agility and 
force. A scrimmage for the chance of being drowned is not 
ite a rational proceeding, especially considering that the Thames 
at Purfleet is a broad river, apt to be agitated by passing 
steamers, and that a gentleman who takes his training in the Hay- 
market is not exactly in condition for a long swim. But what 
invariably happens under such circumstances is, that the amount 
of living freight which the boat shali carry is determined 
by those who have already secured places, and not by those who 
are struggling to obtain them. Those on board strive to push the 
boat off, while those on shore strive to detain her until they can 
thrust themselves into company which emphatically does not de- 
sire them. If those on board prevail, and the boat can be pushed 
avery little space from shore, the contest ceases; for a man “a 
not rush with his clothes upon him into water, although he wi 
himself and any number of others to a degree of danger 
which approaches certainty of being thrown into it. In sucha 
competition the only thing thought about is to prevail, both for 
the sake of prevailing and for the sight which is to be seen or the 
rt which is to be enjoyed on the other side. We are disposed, 
therefore, rather to wonder that only eleven gentlemen with 
their horses, and two boatmen, got into the boat upon the Ure; 
and although we heartily deplore, and shall long a sorrowfully 
remember, the perworvaen. which followed, we must remember— 
and the name of the place where this catastrophe occurred re- 
minds us—that if, in ancient days, men had feared to venture in 
small barques upon stormy water, the Danes, and we might say the 
Saxons also, would never have found their way to England. 

The sympathy which has been evoked by this novel and de- 
structive accident is wider and deeper than would be felt upon 
any of those ordinary casualties of the hunting-field which have 
of late occurred with rather unusual and painful frequency. It is 
only recently that Lord Hawke, a name known and honoured in 
the same circle which Sir Charles Slingsby ornamented, died from 
injuries received in hunting. This sympathy may perhaps suggest 
to Mr. Bright that his pet aversions for fox-hunting and aristo- 
cracy; are not likely within his own time to permeate the public 
mind. It is not only that all the country gentlemen are more or 
less foxhunters, but almost all the merchants and lawyers and 
doctors would be foxhunters if they could. Everybody is grieved 
at Sir Charles Slingsby’s death, and everybody desires to know all 
that can be known about Sir Charles Slingsby’s family and life. 
We are told that “originally the family name of Sir Charles 
Slingsby was Scriven, which is the designation of his seat ; but in 
1357, by the marriage of Johanna de Scriven with William de 
Slingsby of Studley, the manor of Scriven, with several others, 
and also the dignity of Capital Forester of the forests and 

ks near Knaresborough, were united, and have never since 
lon dissolved.” Throughout the civil wars of England the 
Slingsbys took a conspicuous part, and their names continually 
occur in the history of troublous times. Sir Henry Slingsby, the 
first baronet, was raised to that distinction by Charles L, whom 
he entertained at his seat, called the Red House, near York, His 
fidelity to the Stuarts brought his estates to confiscation, and 
himself to death on Tower Hill. The biographer to whom we 
owe these facts proceeds to tell us, as matters coming within 
the same category, that the father and uncle of Sir Charles 
Slingsby were masters of hounds. For many generations the 
Slingsbys have been valiant servants of the Crown and eager fol- 
lowers of the hunt, and if only one of them rode in arms under the 
Royal standard upon Marston Moor, they have all probably ridden 
over it many times in pursuit of game. Sir Charles Slingsby 
began to keep a pack of harriers at fourteen years of age. 
He served five years in the Blues, but the duty of a Royal Hoise 
Guard under / sao Victoria may be performed without those 
heavy sacrifices which were gladly made by loyal cavaliers under 
Charles I. Then he settled down to the duties of a landlord, and 
the pleasures of his own pack of harriers, until he was offered the 
mastership of the York and Ainsty hounds in 1853. In this posi- 
tion he became known as one of the best gentleman-huntsmen of 
the present day, and he showed such good sport as to induce 
many gentlemen to select York as their hunting-quarters for the 
winter. Many a soldier and huntsman has owed his life to the 
instinct or endurance of his horse. It was Sir Charles Slingsby’s 
fate to meet his death through a fit of temper or of panic which 
came upon his old and well-tried hunter. According to the most 
war e account of the disaster, the horse of Sir Charles 

lingsby leapt or fell into the water, dragging after him his 
master, who had the bridle twisted round his arm. The move- 
ment which ensued among men and hors is ascribed in one 
account to some previous » Fire one among the horses, and in 
another to the anxiety of the men to render assistance to their 
companion who had been dragged overboard. Anyhow, the weight 
was shifted to one side of the boat, and then the current, which 
was running with almost unexampled force, rolled her over, and 
men and horses were held by the boat under water. It is only in 
this way that we can explain the drowning of eight horses; be- 
cause we should have supposed that if any horseman had dis- 
mounted, driven his horse into the river, and taken firm hold of 
his tail, he would have been towed safely to the other side 
unless indeed, as is likely, he had become numbed with cold 
during the passage. But a horse, at any rate if left to himself, 
could have crossed the river in safety, and the violence of the cur- 
rent would not affect the possibility of the transit, but only prolong 
the time of making it. However, eight horses were drowned, al 
with Sir Charles Slingsby and two other gentlemen, the 


whip, and the two men who managed the boat. Seven gentlemen 
escaped, and among them, as we have said, was Sir George Womb- 
well, whose “moving accidents by flood and field” would be 
deemed incredible in fiction. He saw and shared that singular 
overthrow of the many by the few which occurred a mile deep in 
what Mr. Kinglake calls the “ realms” of the Russian enemy. He 
shared that charge which drove an army into retreat, and that 
other more wonderful charge which scattered the obstructing force 
that sought to bar the passage of the English when they in turn 
retreated. He retired under a cross-fire up the slope down which 
under the same cross-fire he had advanced, and in all this perilous 
service he received no wound. And now he has again escaped 
when other good men perished. He emerged from beneath the 
subverted boat and scrambled upon her bottom, while his com- 
rades were entangled with struggling horses, and whirled away 
upon the raging stream. We lament the fate of these victims of 
their own rashness, but we do not blame its cause. The honour 
of the Balaclava charge was dearly bought, but we cannot sa 
that it was not worth the price, and the spirit which is 
cherished in the hunting-field is cheaply purchased by the nation 
even at the cost of valuable lives. 


THE SIAMESE TWINS. 


NE of those melancholy exhibitions which from time to 
time disgrace our civilization is attracting the usual gaping 
and unintelligent crowd of London sightseers. Some successor to 
Barnum has imported the ps Siamese twins into England, and 
after some forty years of obscurity, these sad exceptions to 
humanity are again exhibited to anybody who has a shilling to 
spend in seeing a sight which ought to be painful, and in asking 
uestions or seeking information which can only be disgusting to all 
ecent people. A human monster is something more serious than 
the bicephalous calf or the woolly horse of the showman, and we 
are not saying that in the interests of science this very exceptional 
case in anthropology has not a high value. But itis a value which 
is purely scientific. Psychological as well as physiological diffi- 
culties might be illustrated by an instance which is perhaps solitary; 
and in proper hands, and under conditions which are perhaps 
impossible, obscure questions as to the identity and singleness of 
the will, or the effects on the will of an unusually close sympathy 
in the circulation and nervous system of two persons united not 
only by a strange physical union, but by the long connexion of 
nearly sixty years, might by this case receive very curious, and 
perhaps important, elucidation. Such inquiries would have to be 
conducted, if they were taken up at all, under great difficulties in 
the showman’s booth; and what is about the twins 
does not promise well for the trustworthiness of what either Chang 
or Eng or their professional biographer has to say about them. It 
is said that the twins have become husbands and fathers during 
their American retreat; and all that one can say is, that whether 
this statement is true or false, the fact or the invention is equally 
disgusting ; and the more so, as on this alleged fact the prurient 
curiosity of the public is mainly interested. Some persons 
will doubt the fact, because the subsidiary allegation, that one 
brother has been blessed with six sons and three daughters, 
while the other’s matrimonial ne has been enriched by the 
complementary and symmetrical number of three sons and six 
daughters, has a very legendary and unhistorical aspect. The ques- 
tion of the possibility or desirableness of severing the link which 
unites them must have keen discussed and settled by the Euro- 
pean surgeons who saw them eight-and-thirty years ago; and the 
danger ot the fate which Mezentius inflicted on his victims is only 
now what it has always been. It is said that they have left their 
home to seek medical advice on this point ; but it is certain that 
they are seeking a second fortune. And though we are very sorry 
for the hopes of any Southern household which reaches to the 
patriarchal dimensions of two pairs of ts and eighteen 
children, yet we should like the of the case established by 
other evidence than that of the voluble entrepreneur whose interest 
it is to excite and gratify the fancies of a London crowd. The 
two alleged daughters might be anybody’s daughters, and the pre- 
sence of the long-tressed Circassian, the interesting and not retiring 
amie de famille, who completes the party, too forcibly suggests 
Richardson’s show to make us feel more than a languid interest 
in this association of ethnological curiosities. 

For ourselves, we have a confirmed distaste for giants and 
dwarfs, for piebald boys, and Miss Biffins, or any other faults 
and mischances in the ordinary working of nature; and to 
exhibit for shillings, and to expose to idle curiosity, the ter- 
rible physical ormations of our fellow-creatures is hardly 
less offensive than to make show-places of our hospitals and 
lunatic asylums, That the occasion may be seized by some 
competent person to draw up a complete monograph of 
the case we desire rather than expect. Chang an ~~ 
may add another chapter to a horrid, but not uninteresting, 
of the last century—Wanley’s Wonders of the Little World—a 
catalogue of all the human monsters on record; and it were well 
that the matter should stop here. But that anything we can say 
will render this ugly exhibition less popular, or less offensive to 
all right feeling, and to a proper reverence for humanity, even 
— this miserable condition of life, we are not sanguine eno 
to believe, 
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REVIEWS. 


GUICCIARDINI.* 
(First Notice.) 

collection of Guicciardini’s papers, which 

has been given to the world by his family and has been 
edited by a learned Italian professor, is one of great value and in- 
terest. It has long been known that the family archives contained 
a great variety of important documents—G uicciardini’s correspond- 
ence, and other productions of his indefatigable pen; and frag- 
ments from time to time have made their appearance. But we 
now have the bulk of these remains set before us. The editing 
appears to have been intelligently and carefully done, though it does 
not come up to the exact precision with which, by good English or 
French or German editors, the reader is put in full possession of 
everything relating to the papers before him, and is told, not only 
what is given to him, and its relation to what has been published 
before, but also what is withheld from him, what is imperfect, 
and what is not to be found. We should have preferred a little 
more of this critical information to Professor Canestrini’s prolix 
though not uninstructive prefaces, in which there is no want of 
knowledge or of shrewdness and good sense, but in which the 
knowledge and the good sense are wrapped up in an amplitude of 
academic full dress which is trying to Gesishen tiie readers who 
want to get on with their work and deal with facts. In his fear, 
too, of unnecessary notes, the editor is rather sparing of desirable 
elucidation. A foreign reader is perhaps no judge of what is 
wanted by Italians in illustration of the allusions in the letters to 
Italian things or persons; but even an Italian might not know 
who was that “ Marchese di Orqueta ” who, in Henry VIII.’s 
time (1512), so curiously attempted to anticipate the policy of 
later days by attacking France from the Peninsula by the passes 
of the Pyrenees at Fuentarabia and St. Jean de Luz, or where was 
that place—called, if Guicciardini remembers rightly, Verruiche— 
near which the King of Scotland was said to be encamped. An 
Italian reader might very reasonably ask to be reminded that Guicci- 
ardini, who like most of his contemporaries is apt to stumble at 
foreign names, and expresses Avignon and Valladolid by “ Vig- 
none” and “ Vagliadulit,” was trying to ge the way in 
which the Spaniards pronounced the outlandish English names of 
the Marquis of Dorset and the town of Berwick. 

A few dates may be convenient in reference to Guicciardini. 
He was born in 1482; he studied law at Florence, at Ferrara, 
and at Padua, from 1498 to y of In that year he returned to 
Florence, where he combined the functions of a professor or reader 
of law with those of an advocate, becoming the standing counsel, 
as the custom was, of a number of guilds, monasteries, and towns. 
In 1506 he connected himself by a marriage treaty with the 
powerful family of the Salviati, a house which always leaned to 
“close government,” and practically to the Medici interest. He 
was sent in 1512 to Spain, to represent the Republic at the 
Court of Ferdinand of Aragon, where he remained till the follow- 
ing year—an embassy which did not prevent the surprise and 
overthrow of the free Government of ican, and the bloody 
sack of Prato in a time of peace by the Spanish Viceroy in Italy, 
and the re-establishment of the Medici. In 1513 he returned 
home, and joined the y of the Medici; from 1516 to 1523 
he was Leo X.’s governor of the “ Emilia,” the province containing 
Modena, Reggio, and Parma. From 1524 to 1527 he served the 
second Medicean Pope, Clement VIL., as President of the Romagna. 
In 1527 came the sack of Rome, followed by the imprisonment of 
the Pope; in 1530, the final overthrow of Florentine liberty by 
the allied powers of Pope and Emperor, which was followed by the 
rule of the revived Medici dynasty. Guicciardini gave his ser- 
vices both to Alessandro and Cosimo, but his part in active life 
became gradually more limited. Busy with his pen, and a watch- 
ful but hopeless observer of the course of the world, he died in 
1540. Thus he was ten years old at the accession of Borgia as 
Pope Alexander VI. (1492), twelve years old 494) at the time 
of the great French invasion under Charles VIII. and the revolu- 
tion which expelled the first Medici and restored the republic. His 
boyhood was passed in the midst of the feverish and shortlived 
enthusiasm which the religious republicanism of the great Frate 
called forth, and of the fierce and deadly hatreds which it provoked. 
He set himself to study law in the autumn of the year in the 
early summer of which Savonarola had perished (1498). While 
he was growing up, and following University lectures at Ferrara 
and Padua, it was the palmy days of the Borgia triumphs (1500- 
1503), succeeded by the first openings of the political game of 
Julius Il. Pope Julius, Ferdinand of Aragon, Maximilian, and 
Louis XII. were filling the world with dismay at their boundless per- 
tidy, and with admiration for their ambition and power, when the 
young lawyer was starting in public life at Florence ; he was setting 
up house, and bringing his wife home during the month which pre- 
ceded the League of Cambray, December 1oth, 1508; he made his 
last arrangements about his marriage settlement a few days after 
it was signed. Such were the events and circumstances amid 
which he grew up, and first became acquainted with the world and 
the ways of men, When he was thirty, he heard in Spain of the 
terrible battle of Ravenna, and of the sacrifice of the last free State 
on the mainland of Italy to the necessities and ambition of the 


* Opere inedite di Francesco Guicciardini, illustrate da G. Canestrini. 
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great contending Powers (1512). He returned home, hopeless 
free government, deeply impressed with the vast need a ‘i 
Pope, as the one native power in Italy, in the varying and 
tilous struggle. A Pope to him was — a temporal prince, 
In‘a thin but most convenient disguise, who would as often gain 
as lose in the political game, who just as much right to play 
high in it as a King of Spain or of France, and to play it ag 
cunningly and as remorselessly as they, and who was the only one 
of the players who re ances | distinctly, and with sufficient ; 
Italian interests. hen he came home from Spain he had medz 


up his mind. He threw himself on what seemed to him the risj 
tide of the age. He accepted the Medici at Florence ; he dovotel 
himself without reserve to the service of the Popes, who were also 
Medici. It may be added that he lived to see to what extent the 
forecasts of his subtle and cautious mind were made good by the 
event. He was right in a great deal; he proved wrong in much 
more. With all his keenness and sagacity, he had not detected 
the ruling tendencies of the time or the deeper movements which 
were to shape the future. 

Guicciardini’s fame as a writer is an ambiguous one. His His- 
tory of Italy takes rank, conventionally and in libraries, among the 
great modern examples of classical writing and historical art. From 
its first appearance it has been read and weighed by men of thought 
and men of action, and has undoubtedly influenced their minds, 
It quickened, and partly perhaps shaped, their own reflections 
on policy and the nature of man. It stamped upon literature and 
general opinion its aspect of the ruin of Italy and the crimes of the 
Popes. It set up a standard of composition which unconsciously 
perhaps stimulated and regulated the efforts of men so different in 
their ways and so original as De Thou, Davila, and Lord Clarendon. 
And there are many reasons why it should be considered a great 
work. It is grave, full, impartial, judicious. The subject is 
handled in a large and elevated way. It is full of sagacity and 
power—sagacity calm and always conscious both of its penetration 
and its limits; power never baffled, nor failing in discrimination 
and clearness, before the more complicated phenomena of cha- 
racter. No one can wonder at the fame of a work of such massive 
proportions and strength. Yet it is one of the classics which we 
respect but do not love. Before our own times readers found it 
dull. The prolixity of the narrative, and the artificial array of the 
ponderous and intricately woven sentences, have long been felt 
as severe trials. The joke of the criminal who, when offered his 
choice between the galleys and reading Guicciardini, broke down 
hopelessly at the war of Pisa, if it was intelligible when first made, 
ismuch more intelligible to readers of Lord Macaulay. Its moral 
tone, too, its cold passionless recognition of the facts of boundless 
wickedness, sopelled or perplexed. Montaigne, of all men, pro- 
fessed himself to be shocked at the way in which Guicciardini 
writes as if religion and conscience were things no longer in the 
world, and tracks with relentless suspicion what seem the finest 
actions to their hidden springs of selfishness or corruption. 

The judgments which we form of Guicciardini from his History 
are considerably modified by an acquaintance with his other writ- 
ings. The History was his latest work ; and Guicciardini, we sus- 
pect, was one of those men who do not improve as writers as they 
get older. Their knowledge and experience grow, and perhaps 
their ideas; but not, in the same proportion, their power and 
spring of mind. They turn solemn, diffuse, formal. In their caution 
and fear of mistakes, they entangle and overload themselves with 
details and qualifications which they have not —— and live- 
liness enough to throw into their proper places. They become 
slaves to artificial rules of correctness and propriety, both in the plan 
and the treatment of their subject; in what they think due to its 
importance and dignity, and in making their language correspond to 
this dignity. In their fear of what is bold, and their distrust of what 
is natural and simple, they become dry, thin, and wooden in their 
writing, or, what is worse, elaborately pompous. When Guicciardini 
sat down to write his History of Italy, he remembered that he hada 
reputation to sustain, great models to rival or excel, posterity to 
impress; his work rose before his mind on a large and imposi 
scale; it was to prove his familiarity with courts, with letters, 
with men and affairs; it was to be the monument of his political 
wisdom, it was to shine with reflections and sagacious remarks and 
classical sentences. The work came out not unworthy of its 
theme, full of authentic statement, full of keen thought; but life 
and play and easy movement had disappeared before the courtier’s 
notions of what was decorous and stately, and the scholar’s notions 
of what was elaborate and ample in style. He had great success 
in constructing astonishing sentences in which everything relating 
to the main subject was remembered, contrasted, balanced, quali- 
fied; people admired them, but the strain and effort were too 
obvious and too continuous, and readers soon got tired of them. 
These remains show that this manner of writing was a studied 
and artificial one. In this voluminous collection we may see dis- 
tinctly how Guicciardini broke himself in for the style of his 
History; he appears like a rhetorician of the schools under the 
Roman Empire, composing set orations, deliberative, judicial, and 
so forth, on various questions of the time, in which a vast amount 
of windy declamation is curiously mixed up with interesting 
notices of fact and real insight into affairs. Among them, 
for instance, is a long and elaborate — against himself, in 
which a supposed accuser alleges and heightens with circum- 
stantial detail and passionate invective Guicciardini’s offences 
——— the State in his public life, and sets forth the reasons 
why he should be punished with the utmost severity; and this 
is followed by a reply in defence. But he did not always 
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write in this forced and pedantic fashion. The collection con- 
tains a great quantity of business letters of great interest for the 
i of the time; his co ndence, public and private, 
from the Court of Ferdinand of Aragon in 1512-13; his cor- 
respondence as the Papal representative in the Romagna under 
Leo X., and again under Clement VIL. when the Constable 
of Bourbon was marching through his province en Rome; and 
these letters are those of an able, keen-sighted, and energetic 
officer, alive to emergency, and with his powers strung to meet it— 
plain, clear, exact, an forcible in that he writes. The 
collection contains also the interesting fragment of Florentine 
history from the Government of the first Cosimo de’ Medici to the 
League of Cambray (1433-1508), written in his youth, when 
Soderini was still Gonfaloniere, and in the midst of the men who 
had been active in the Republican Government, and had followed 
or opposed Savonarola, whom Guicciardini, a boy of twelve, had 
probably seen die. It contains also a series of detached thoughts 
on the political and moral phenomena of the day, and various 
notes and memoranda about his family and life. In all these 
rs Guicciardini writes like a man who thinks more of his 
subject than of the grandeur and skill of his sentences—a man 
full of family affection and household interest; full of shrewd 
appreciation of all things round him, keenly observant and not 
easily deceived, with few illusions and no very high standard or 
hope, but with much considerateness, an evident wish to do justice 
broadly and substantially, and, along with an undisguised desire to 
advance himself, with very genuine public spirit and interest in 
the greatness and welfare of his famous city, 

e papers about his family and his own life have in them 
much that is interesting. ‘They were written solely for the eyes 
of members of his house, who were in the most solemn way 
enjoined to allow no copy of them to get abroad, nor even to 

it them to be seen by strangers—an injunction which his 
present descendants have wisely not thought themselves bound 
to comply with. They are written, he says, only for the instruc- 
tion of his descendants: ‘Io |’ ho scritte solamente a quello 
fine, come quello che desidero due cose al mondo pit che 
alcuna altra: |’ una la esaltazione perpetua di questa citta e della 
libertd sua; |’ altra la gloria di casa nostra, non solo vivendo io, 
ma in perpetuo.” His family for several generations had pro- 
duced a line of busy citizens and successful traders, men with a 
watchful eye to their own interests, hearty haters of disorder, 
enthusiasm, and popular ignorance and blundering, with much 


public spirit and a keen relish of the pleasures of life. His bio- 


graphical accounts of his ancestors for the century before him 

ive a vivid and lifelike picture of varieties of the well-to-do 

orentine burgher, men of weight and activity in the affairs 
of the city, but not reaching the first rank. They were public 
officers, commissaries, captains of galleys, ambassadors, cavalieri, 
Gonfalonieri di Giustiza; fifteen times, he says, this honour 
came to their house, and only five other families could boast of 
having had it oftener. They made money; they had shops ; they 
went the voyage to England or the Levant. In the factions of 
Florence the family was represented on both sides; and, in the 
alternations of fortune, the Guicciardini who was on the win- 
ning side took care of the Guicciardini on the losing side. Thus, 
when Cosimo de’ Medici was banished, Giovanni befriended Co- 
simo’s partisan Piero ; and when Cosimo returned, Piero’s interest 
saved Giovanni. But, on the whole, the family took the Medici 
side; several of its members were leading supporters of Cosimo, 
and his son and dson. Yet there was some reserve; when the 
Medici fell, the Guicciardini do not appear to have suffered, and 
when the Medici came back, the Guicciardini were at hand with 
their service. They had constant employment, without doing 
anything conspicuous or being very successful. Their descendant, 
with a curious mixture of family feeling and en candour, 
notes their characteristic traits, and balances their faults and their 
good qualities. They were a very handsome race ; they were hot- 
tempered men, as the historian himself appears from his letters to 


_ have been considered to be; and he is particular to record, and 


does so without scruple, that they were almost all men of plea- 
sure; but they were fair dealers in money matters. A family 
likeness runs ducagh most of them to the portrait here drawn :— 


Fu uomo animoso [he is speaking of Luigi, his great-uncle] e di buono 
cervello, ma un furioso e volenteroso nelle cose sue, che fu causa di 
fargli pigliare molte ~ 3 di che riusci con poco onore. Nelle cose dello 
stato, fu partigiano de’ Medici, e per loro si sarebbe assai adoperato, massime 
innanzi agli ultimi tempi, ne’ quali non si tenne molto bene contento di 
Lorenzo. _Cirea conscienza, fu netto dei fatti della roba di altri, e 
veddesene lo effetto,—che benché avessi quattro mogli, non avessi figliuoli 
legittimi, avessi lo stato grande e assai fattorie che erano di pit utile che 
oggi, e godessi etiam molti anni le entrate del figliuolo prete; non di meno 
lascid poche sustanzie. Fu uomo di corpo bello, statura grande, e 
bianco e gentile aria, e di complessione molto robusta, che si vedde e in tutta 
la vita che fu savissimo, e nella morte, che benché fussi di ottanta anni, mor) 
con grandissima fatica e passione come se fusse giovane. Fu libidinosissimo 
etiam vecchio circa le femmine, e sarebbesi posto a scherzare colle sue fanti, 
e a motteggiare etiam per la via con qualche vile donna avessi riscontro, 
sanza rispetto alcuno o della etd o della degnita sua. 

One of them incurs his descendant’s very marked contempt. He 
had let himself be driven out of the Palace, when chief magistrate, 
by a mob, and was much blamed for his cowardice. There 
is something delightful in the gravity with which Guicc‘ardini 
distinguishes in the matter, and, ne his ancestor of all 
blame for running away to save his life, points out that the mean- 
spirited stupidity was in not taking care beforehand, by crushing 
his enemies, that he should not have to run away :— 


Tutti coloro che hanno scritto questo movimento danno carico grande alla 


Signoria, e massime al Gonfaloniere per esserne capo, e biasimangli come 
uomini vilie da pochi, che non dovevano mai abbandonare il palagio. Io 
non intendo ora giustificare particularmente questa accusa, ma la conclusione 
@ che ogni uomo savio non avrebbe fatto altrimenti; perch? avevano la 
moltitudine inimica e gli Otto della guerra, i quali gli tradirono; erano 
abbandonati da’ Collegie da’ buoni cittadini, in modo che quel partito fu 
necessario, e furonne ancora confortati e pregati da’ Collegi per minore 
male, Perché e’ non @ dubbio se avessino voluto fare resistenza, ne 
sarebbono usciti in ogni modo con qualche detrimento loro grande di morte 
o di altro, e con piu danno della citta; perché la moltitudine si mitigd 
alquanto vedendogli cedere in qualche cosa. Ma la verita & ben questa, 
che e’ meritano di essere biasimati in due cose: luna che non punirono 
rigidamente, o per misericordia 0 per poco animo, quegli che avevano 
sostenuti, e spezialmente Messer Salvestro [de’ el il che, se aves- 
sino fatto, sarebbe suto facile cosa che moltitudine spaventata e 
vedutasi torre i capi, si fussi quietata: I’ altra che quando ebbono 
notizia di quello che apparecchiavano i Ciompi, non feciono i rimedii 
potettono, e di levare su icittadini che gli avrebbono favoriti, che tutti poi 
stettono fermi, e di fare venire fanterie di fuora che era loro facile. a 
fidaronsi degli Otto e rapportaronsi a’ preparamenti loro, i quali gli 
tradirono ; s} che il Gonfaloniere non merita di essere biasimato di avere a 
ultimo abbandonato il palagio, perché questa deliberazione fu necessaria, e 
di meno danno alla citta che se violentemente ne fussi stato cavato e morto. 
Ma bene pud essere caricato di essergli mancato |’ animo, 0 vero abbondato la 
misericordia, che @ spezie di dapocaggine, a punire i tristi, e cos) d’ avere 
avuta troppa fede in chi non doveva. 

But, with a contemptuous fairness, he gives this unworthy 
ancestor his due :— 


Secondo posso ritrarre, fu uomo che ebbe un poco la lingua lunga, e dovette 
essere di poco animo: e non credo anche fussi il pit savio cittadino del 
mondo, ma dovette essere ordinario uomo, massime nelle cose dello stato, 
Pud bene essere che nelle mercatanzie fussi valente, e gli effetti la dimo- 
strano: perch? quando il mori, ebbe a restituire tanto che non gli 
avanzd molta roba, e non di meno fu poi ricchissimo: e la ricchezza, e lo 
essere uomo di buona natura e si buona casa, e credo liberale, gli dettono 
riputazione anche nello stato. 


He is careful to record that there was a bishop in the family ; 
that he was a bastard, and gained his bishopric by simony; and 
that, though he had plenty of brains and a wond memory, he 
was otherwise very like the laymen of the family :— 


Fu uomo di cervello e ingegno assai con modo, ma furioso e mutabile, e di 
poco animo: ebbe una memoria profonda, colla quale teneva a mente tutti 
i fatti e le cose sua, benché non ne scrivessi nessuno. Furono i costumi sua 
cattivi, perché e’ fu dedito assai alla lussuria, nel quale vizio fu notato 
pubblicamente e ebbene carico grandissimo non solo da giovane, ma da 
vecchio e insino al tempo che mori, Nella gola seguitd l’ uso degli altri 
preti che si stanno a Firenze a poltroneggiare, che il pensare a mangiare é 
una delle maggiori faccende che abbino. Circa allo spendere fu liberale e 
magnifico in vestire, in tenere buono e onorevole corte, in convitare spesso ¢ 
bene ; ma avaro nel distribuire le sue entrate secondo le opere della pieta, 
cosi in tutto quello che tornassi utile a parenti, co’ quali volle sempre vedere 
le cose minutamente, in modo che né in vita, né in morte, non giovd mai loro. 
Cosi fu anco avaro co’ sua servidori, . . . Fu di natura molto collerico tanto 
che era quasi intollerabile. La vita sua fu molto prospera, perch? essendo 
bastardo, e non avendo lettere o virti, consegui tanti benetici e tante dignita, 
. . . Fu di corpo bellissimo, perché era grande di statura, bianco e bell’ 
aria : fu sanissimo e gagliardissimo. Ebbe alla morte tutti i sacramenti 
della Chiesa; non so gia con che disposizione gli pigliassi, ma aveva gran 
paura e dolore della morte. Mori essendo di anni 54, e visse talmente che io 
n’ ho fatto menzione pit tosto per fare memoria di quella dignita che ebbe, 
(che innanzi a lui non solo non fu mai vescovo in casa, ma né ancora forse 
prete alcuno,) che per tenere conto delle qualita e costumi sua. 


A pleasanter picture is this of an old Florentine gentlewoman, 
Guicciardini’s grandmother, whose only fault was that she was so 
timid :— 

Non solo ebbe compiutamente tutte quelle parti che si Oo a una 
donna, e di forma che fu pit che mediocre, e di governo di casa in che fu 
eccellente ; ma ancora ebbe ottimo ingegno e giudicio in quelle cose che si 
aspettano agli uomini. Lei sapeva giuocare comodamente a scacchi e 
sbaraglino ; leggere benissimo : non era si forte di abaco, ma che datogli un 
poco di tempo non avessi fatto, non con le regole ordinarie della aritmetica 
e che si insegnano per le scuole, ma col cervello suo. Ebbe buona notizia 
delle cose dello stato, e tale che molti uomini che vi sono drento adoperati 
non hanno forse tanta, e volontieri parlava e udiva parlare di tutte quelle 
cose che sono proprio ragionamento di uomini: ebbevi accompagnata la bonta 
in modo che visse e mori santamente. Alle parti sopradette se si fussi 
aggiunto uno animo conveniente, sarebbe stata da ogni banda eccellen- 
tissima ; ma la fu pit timida ancora che non siaspettaa unadonna, Honne 
voluto fare menzione, perché rispetto a queste virtii io sono affezionatissimo 
alla memoria sua: l ho amata assai mentre era in vita, sendo io ancora 
fanciullo, perch? la mori nel 1498, e pit I’ amd cosi morta, perché I’ eta mi 
fa pit gustare le sue virti. 


Of his father he speaks always with great tenderness and affec- 
tion. It is curious, in the letters between him and his brothers, 
to see the familiar way in which the father is always spoken 
of by his Christian name, Piero, as if he were one of them- 
selves, and lived with them on terms of equality. He was 
inclined to the party of Savonarola, and brought up his son 
carefully and well—“ santamente ” ; and he did him the inestimable 
benefit of saving him, in the days of Borgias and Medicis, from 
seeking riches and advancement by becoming a priest ; though by 
no means to the satisfaction at the time of the ambitious yo 
gentleman, who did not understand being balked by engin of 
the benefices of his uncle the bishop :— 

Nel detto anno mori Messer Rinieri, mio zio, che era arcidiacono di 
Firenze e vescovo di Cortona, e aveva di entrata di benefici pressa a ducati 
1500. E stimandosi per molti, quando aveva male che era infermita lunga, 
mi dovessi rinunziare i sua benefici, e io desiderandolo, non poltroneg- 
giarmi con la entrata grande come fanno la pid parte degli altri preti, ma 
perché mi pareva, sendo io giovane e con qualche lettera, che fussi uno fonda- 
mento da farmi grande ni chiesa, e da poterne sperare di essere un di 
Cardinale ; e bench? M. Rinieri non fussi molto disposto a rinunziare, pure 
V avrebbe fatto con rigresso, e massime quando ne fusse stato stretto da Piero 
mio padre, a chi potava riverenza grande,—finalmente, non se ne fece nulla. 
Perché Piero al tutto dispose di non volere alcuno figliuolo prete, bench? avessi 
cinque figliuoli maschi, parendogli che le cose della chiesa fussino molto 
trascorse : e volle pit tosto perdere la utilita grande che era presente e la 
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speranza di fare uno figliuolo gran maestro, che maculare la conscienza sua 
di fare un figliuolo prete per cupidita di roba o di grandezza ; e questa fu la 
vera cagione che lo mosse, e io ne fu contento il meglio che io potetti. 


Guicciardini had the habit, in important crises of his life, when 
reviewing his position and circumstances, of putting his thoughts 
into the shape of an address to himself. There is a curious mixture 
of outspoken satisfaction and genuine self-reproach, joined with a 
pleasant touch of his affection for his father, in the following call 
on himself for correction and exertion, which he has preserved 
among his papers probably because it was written just when he 
was on the point of losing his father, or perhaps when, without 
knowing it, he had already lost him. It was written during his 
embassy in Spain :— 

Francesco, la eta in che tu sei ora mai, avendo gia finito i trent’ anni, la gran- 

dezza di molti e infiniti benefici che tu medesimo ricognosci avere ricevuti 
da Dio, lo essere di tanto intelletto che tu cognosci la vanita di questa vita, 
quanto i cattivi debbono temere e i buoni sperare della futura: ti dove- 
rebbono riduccre in uno modo di vivere, che tu doveresti deliberarti di voler 
procedere come si conviene alle ragioni sopradette, e come si appartiene 
non a uno fanciullo e giovane ma aun vecchio. E poi che Dio ti a dato 
grazia che nelle cose del mondo la patria e i cittadini tua ti hanno deputato 
liberalmente e ordinariamente a gradi e esercizii sopra la eta e li anni tua, e 
la divina grazia vi t’ ha insino a oggi conservato drento con pili riputazione 
e gloria che tu non meriti; debbi anche nelle cose divine e spirituali ac- 
commodarti a questo medesimo maneggio, e fare tali opere che Dio per sua 
benignita ti abbi a dare quella parte in paradiso che tu medesimo desideri 
nel mondo. E certo la vitae i costumi tua non sono stati insino a oggi 
degni di uno uomo nobile, figliuolo di buono padre, allevato da piccolo santa- 
mento, ne di quella prudenza che tu giudichi in te: ne vi puoi sanza gran- 
dissima vergogna almeno teco medesimo perseverare. 
But even filial reverence and affection could not make Guicciardini 
forego his habitual determination to see a man as he was; and 
even in favour of his father he could not pass by without 
animadversion the fault for which he had least patience, want of 
spirit :— 

Fu Piero uomo molto savio, e di grande iudicio e vedere quanto aleuno 
altro che fussi a Firenze nel tempo suo: e cosi fu di conscienza buona e 
netta al pari di ogni altro cittadino, amatore del bene della citta e de’ poveri, 
n? mai fece uno minimo torto a nessuno. Per le quali cose e per le qualita 
della casa e passati sua, fu insino da giovane cominciato a essere stimato 
assai,e cos si conservd sempre, in modo che al tempo della morte era in 
grandissima riputazione: e si teneva che di cervello e gravita, da G. B. 
Ridolfi in fuora, non fussi in Firenze uomo che lo agguagliassi. E se alla bonta 
e prudenza sua si fussi aggiunta un poco pitt di vivacita, sarebbe stato pit 
riputato assai: ma lui, o perché la natura gli dessi cosi, 0 perché lo richie- 
dessino i tempi che correvano, che furono in verita forti e¢ strani, procedeva 
nelle cose sue con poco animo e con sospetto grande ; pigliando poche im- 
prese, travagliandosi nelle cose dello stato adagio e con grande maturita, ne 
volendo se non quando la necessita o la conscienza lo stringeva dichiarare 
nelle cose importanti lo anim’ e parere suo. Ter il che, non si facendo capo 
«li parte o di imprese nuove, non era cosi sempre in bocca di ognuno. ... . 
non di meno questo procedere lo servi ad altro effetto, che in tante turbo- 
lenze che ebbe a’ tempi sua la citta, lui sempre si conservd in stato e sanza 
pericolo : il che non aceadde a alcuno altro suo pari, che tutti li altri uomini 
grandi corrono in qualche tempo pericolo della vita o della roba. — 


SIR FRANCIS DOYLE’S LECTURES.* 


IR FRANCIS DOYLE'’S first course of lectures fully justi- 
fies the choice of the Oxford electors. The selection of sub- 
jects by one among many successive teachers of an unprogressive art 
must. be in some degree arbitrary, and therefore partial; for it is 
useless to repeat eulogies on the acknowledged masters of poetry, 
or to accumulate new illustrations of undisputed doctrines; yet a 
true critic entering the labyrinth of poetry by any one of its 
—- will find ample employment for his faculty of discovery 
and guidance. It is true that he will not teach any man to be a poet, 
except perhaps by encouraging aspirants to try, with such argu- 
ments as those which Sir F. Doyle urges against Mr. Ruskin. 
Mr. Ruskin, indeed, only rebukes “young pseudo-poets;” but 
Sir F. Doyle answers that it is impossible to tell whether their 
gift is genuine, except by experiment. Sometimes, as he acutel 
adds, the accomplishment of verse enables those who are not high 
poets to produce high poetry under some extraordinary impulse of 
enthusiasm or passion :— 

And I say that the spirit of England is stronger, and the literature of 
England richer even unto this day, because Colonel Lovelace was able to 
stand forth, for Puritan and Loyalist alike, out of the multitude of gentlemen 
and men of honour, to stand forth, and fix in living words that answer to 
such appeals from mothers and lovers, sisters and sweethearts, which has to 
be given by all true men, and accepted by all true women, as implacable 
and final for evermore. 

It is undoubtedly true that “if Colonel Lovelace’s verse-making 
tendencies had been sternly repressed,” he would never have written 
the two famous lines, 

I could not love thee, dear, so much 

Loved [ not honour more. 
And in the literature of England, and of other countries, there are 
many similar instances of single and exceptional inspiration. 
Bishop Berkeley, though he was a great philosopher and a lucid 
writer, possessed of “ every virtue under heaven,” proved himself 
a poet only in three or four stanzas on that Western world to which 
he devoted some years of his life. On the other hand, Campbell, 
Wordsworth, and Milton himself have written some of the ve 
worst verses which encumber collections of English poetry. Sir F. 
Doyle’s argument for a system of apprenticeship to the art of poetry 
leads by a natural sequence to the proposition that the most charac- 
teristic of poetical gifts is not different in kind from the faculties o 
ordinary men. It is not certain whether critics who speak of imagi- 
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nation as the exclusive property of creative minds aim at scientific 
precision, or merely cultivate rhetorical effect. ‘We must dis- 
tinctly recognise as a fact that everybody possesses some imagina- 
tion. We call one man imaginative, as we call another muscular, 
not meaning thereby that weaker persons are without the same 
muscles, but only that they do not impress us with a special sense 
of their existence.” The range of intellectual inequality is, per- 
haps, wider than the difference between a prizefighter and a 
sedentary valetudinarian ; but the presence of imagination may 
be traced wherever the simplest metaphor is employed, unless 
indeed the phrase is a commonplace or a plagiarism. “The first 
conditional element of the imagination seems to be a particular 
form of memory which presents its facts in groups, with all their 
attendant circumstances and details retraced to the life. . . . 
If we join to this a power of unlimited combination out of all the 
contents of such a gallery, a power, as Shakspeare calls it, of 
bodying forth from the endless variety of things known the forms 
of things unknown, and of turning them, by the help of language, 
into shapes, we have before us, I think, the imaginative faculty in 
the rough.” Accuracy of recollection, and the more original 
power of grouping, are equally indispensable elements of imagina- 
tion. Wordsworth’s “inward eye” is equally concise and perfect 
in figurative correctness of expression. The different parts of 
the object contemplated must be united in a picture, and not 
enumerated as in a catalogue. Perhaps the nearest physical 
analogy to an imaginative intellect is furnished by a stereoscope ; 
for true poetry adds to the surface, with its colour and form, the 
solid dimension which satisfies the touch as well as the sight. Sir 
F. Doyle, in consistency with his theory, rejects, as might be 
expected, the generic distinction which Wordsworth and many 
subsequent writers have endeavoured to establish between fancy 
and imagination. Attaching little weight to the suggestion that 
fancy is the Greek equivalent of the Latin or Latinized word 
imagination, Sir Francis Doyle considers that both faculties 
are essentially the same: “ Imagination is fancy, with ardour of 
thought and heat of gs borne through it. Fancy is imagi- 
nation, playing as the Northern light, and glittering without 
intensity or warmth.” The definition or antithesis, though fre- 
uently applicable, is neither exhaustive nor universally true. 


The highest imagination is often independent of ion, while 
fancy is, as Sir F. Doyle says, uniformly cold. It would per- 


haps be more accurate to say that imagination is intuitive and 
involuntary, while fancy is always deliberate and intentional. 
Although there is perhaps little advantage in illustrating the 
obscure by what is still obscurer, as in the proposition that 
an omer is half of an ephah, it may be added that humour is 
closely connected with imagination, and wit with fancy. In all 
descriptions of the kind it is necessary to remember that, although 
it may be convenient to speak of “memory and imagination and 
humour and fancy as if they were independent and self-existent 
substances, they are after all intimately and indissolubly con- 
nected in one homogeneous mind. The composite life within is 
always one thing, and acts invariably in one mass. Like Words- 
worth’s cloud, ‘it moveth altogether, if it move at all.’ ” 

Either in conformity with academic usage, or with the more 
pardonable object of expressing a well-founded conviction of his 
own, Sir F. Doyle, at the close of his inaugural lecture, briefly de- 
viates into the alien sphere of moral utility: —“The use of the 
imagination, as a moral element, is to fight against selfishness. 
This it ought to do by giving life to an ee sympathy with 
the thoughts and emotions of others; while the danger to which 
is exposes men is, that if they give way to the habit of looking 
‘upon the world asa stage, and on all its men and women as merely 

layers,’ the heart may grow cold, even while the understanding 
is enlarged.” The use of the imagination for the purposes of a 
Professor of Poetry is to make poetry possible; nor is it Sir 
Francis Doyle’s business in his official capacity to trouble himself 
about intelligent s mpathy or possible coldness of heart. Artists, 
critics’ of art, and scientific inquirers, ought in their own de- 
aes to be as indifferent to moral good and evil as the of 

picurus. Since in a rhyme, in a cosine, or in an acid, there is 
neither right nor wrong, it follows that a discussion of their 
properties is only confused by ethical interruptions. The dis- 
tinctive character of true poetry lies far more in form than in 
matter; and the practical purposes to which the imagination may 
be applied at spare times have as little to do with art, as the 
question whether a hunter goes quiet in harness with his perform- 
ances in the field. In a criticism, not of a poem, but of a lecture, 
it is allowable to admit that Sir F. Doyle’s irrelevant dogma is in 
itself both sound and important. Thoroughly unimaginative men, 
however kindly and amiable, are, by reason of their necessary igno- 
rance of human nature, incapable of governing their fellow-creatures 
in Cabinets, in Parliaments, in private society, and in domestic life. 
The common case of excellent husbands and wives who make one 
another's lives intolerable for fifty years together might, to a close 
observer, frequently indicate no worse defect than a total want of 
imagination. As members of the Turf pretend that their pursuit 
supplies a valuable breed of horses for ordinary use, a sophistical 
apologist of poetry might perhaps maintain that it is expedient to 
cultivate the flower of verse because the root and stem of imagi- 
nation conduce largely to human happiness. A Professor, as 
Sir F. Doyle would probably allow, ought to take the legitimacy 
of his subject-matter for granted. 

The two lectures which follow are devoted to provincial poety, 
and to a criticism of Dr. Newman’s Dream of Gerontius. By pro- 
vincial poetry Sir F. Doyle means verse composed in a language 
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which has not been otherwise used in literary composition. , His 
illustrations are drawn principally from Mr. Barnes’s admirable 

ms in the Dorsetshire dialect, which have not been more fully 
or more nicely appreciated by any previous critic. Guarding him- 
self with humorous caution against the formidable indignation of 
Scotchmen, Sir F. Doyle points out the advantages which Mr. 
Barnes derives from his scholastic attainments :— 

When a man of great natural genius like Burns (God forbid that I should 
call Burns a provincial poet, but perhaps I may use him for purposes of 
illustration) thinks and feels, and writes what he thinks and feels in one 
dialect, after having been imperfectly educated in another, he is apt to attach a 
fictitious value to the long words and polyglot phrases which he may have 
gathered from his dialect of education. 

Mr. Barnes, who, according to his own account, talked pure Dorset- 
shire in his childhood, has since learned conventional English, 
as well as many other languages; and he is consequently able to 
confine himself to the use of his mother tongue when he inten- 
tionally employs it for the purposes of poetry. The people of 
Dorsetshire speak a pure and original form of English, but 
their language 1s used only in the oral intercourse of the in- 
digenous and immovable population. They consequently have 
no phrases to express abstract or unfamiliar thoughts ; while, on 
the other hand, every local object has a specific name. Sir F. 
Doyle observes that Mr. Barnes “has confined himself to the 
lyrical interpretation of such simple emotions as arise out of the 
simple drama of an average country life.” He might have added 
that he has confined himself, not only to Dorsetshire, but to the 
lowland districts of the county, where he heard and spoke in his 
youth the language which his genius will long preserve. Even a 
‘ew miles from home, on the fir-clad hills which bound the valleys 
of Avon and of “stoneless Stour,” Mr. Barnes is ill at ease, as 
an ancient dweller on the Tiber might have found himself if be 
had wandered to the Volscian heights. It is through a fine in- 
stinct of artistic fitness, and not from deliberate moral design, that 
Mr. Barnes, in his character as a poet, satisfies Wordsworth’s 
detinition :— 
Type of the wise, who soar but never roam, 
‘True to the kindred points of heaven and home, 

In discussing the laws and conditions of poetry, a Professor could 
have found no more appropriate topic than the convenience of a 
simple and sensuous vehicle for a form of utterance which would 
be vulgarized by rhetorical amplification. Socrates, inthe Phedrus, 
denounces literature on the ground of its tendency to weaken the 
memory ; nor can any accurate observer doubt that some intellec- 
tual faculties are really blunted by the practice of reading and 
writing. ‘The effect of books and newspapers in spoiling lan- 
guage is conspicuously exhibited by all classes, except the most 
highly educated, in England and America, and the uneducated 

ortion of the rural population in England. The language of 

ks and of civilized society contains a nucleus of pure and 
idiomatic English which genuine poets extract for their own use, 
apis Matine 
More modoque 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum, 
Provincial or spoken dialects require far less care in selection ; 
and it is one of their principal advantages “that the vigorous 
mind has to impress a portion of its own strength and life 
on the few forms of utterance which constitute its whole vocabu- 
lary.” ‘There is scarcely one among the native dialects of England 
which would not contain less prosaic admixture than the conven- 
tional language. ‘The richest among them derives its superiority both 
from having been spoken by an independent people, and from the 
accident of having been used by two writers of genius. Lowland 
Scotch has been chiefly immortalized by Burns; but Lord Cock- 
burn, a not incompetent judge, declared that it had never been so 
adequately used in literature as by Professor Wilson in the Noctes 
ir F, Doyle’s comments on provincial language an try are 

highly interesting and iostoustion, but his lecture on DEN ewman 
and his remarkable poem was probably more popular at Oxford. 
A captious critic might object that, since a division of labour ren- 
dered the title of Vates with its double meaning obsolete, a prophet 
who happens to adopt a metrical form of expression can no longer 
rank as a poet. As Sir F’. Doyle truly says of Dr. Newman, “ the 
innnsasaibha muse Urania is almost his only patroness; from her 
eight earthier sisters he gets hardly any assistance.” The lecture 
on the Dream of Gerontius contains much valuable criticism on 
Wordsworth, and on Calderon as known through translations; but 
personal reverence and admiration apparently tinge the praise which 
1s hesitatingly bestowed on Dr. Newman’s poem. The tribute 
which is paid to goodness and to intellectual power ought to be 
the more acceptable because it seems to be unconnected with the 
faintest theological sympathy. Hereafter Sir F. Doyle will perhaps 
reflect that virtue and genius are not poetry, although they may 
sometimes provide it with a subject. A treatise on the merits of 
a would not be a criticism on Homer. 

_ For the most part the lectures are rightly devoted to inquiries 
into some of the elements of poetry, and there are topics enough 
of the same kind to occupy future courses. A Professor of Poetry 
would not have taught in vain if he could explain why none but a 
true poet has ever written a single melodious verse. It is almost a 
duty of his office to eliminate the element of preaching from poetry, 
although it may be prudent not to denounce too loudly the intrusion 
of morality and religion into the region of art. Ina criticism on 
the Idyls of the King, the author, who, according to report, was 


Mr. Gladstone, founded a great part of his deserved eulogy on the 
soundness of the moral sentiments which are enuncia’ y King 
Arthur. Deeper investigation would have shown that the value 
of the passages quoted consisted in the perfectly harmonious 
expression of thoughts exquisitely adapted to the character and 
occasion. Satan's speeches in hell are sometimes equally poetical, 
though they are less edifying. In his preface Sir F. Doyle ex- 
presses a wish that his lectures may be regarded as speeches 
rather than as essays. In either character they are for the most 

art singularly graceful in style, displaying the command of 
ane which is best attained in prose by the sedulous cultiva- 
tion of verse. The anecdotes and allusions which evidently repre- 
sent a humorous idiosyncrasy, although they may probably have 
been acceptable in the lecture-room, perhaps occasionally compro- 
mise the Signity of didactic literature. 


MRS. SOMERVILLE ON MOLECULAR AND MICROSCOPIC 
SCIENCE.* 


MONG the many marvels of nature which Mrs. Somerville 
has made it her task through life to expound or to illus- 

trate, she might herself, to our thinking, be set down as by no 
means the least worthy of mark. After being for more years than 
we altogether like to recall, or than we can easily reckon up at the 
moment, a household word in every place of education or of youthful 
study, it almost startles us to find her well-known name attached 
to a treatise comprising some of the latest discoveries of physical 
science, and displaying faculties not only the clearest and most re- 
tentive, but also the freshest and most vigorous, in their repro- 
duction and expression of facts. ‘The same rare and happy com- 
bination of mental gifts which made Mrs. Somerville the most 
popular interpreter of nature to the young or the less technically 
instructed among us shines out in this latest production of her pen, 
bright, vigorous and perennial as of old. ‘The generation to whom 
she largely imparted the rudiments of physical knowledge can now 
crown the education of their children, or keep their own stock 
cf scientific attainments up to the modern mark, by the aid of 
those labours to which she iven the unimpaired force of her 
green old age. Not a few of those now in the van of scientific 
progress—some, like Faraday, no longer with us—have not been 
ashamed to trace their first dawning interest in physics, and their 
earliest steps in the path of natural observation and study, to 
her Connexion % the Physical Sciences, published as long ago 
as 1834. Her Physical Geography, in 1848, was the means of 
drawing popular attention to the results obtained through the 
labours of a host of explorers, voyagers, and scientific thinkers; 
while her Mechanism of the Heavens, as early as 1831, brought 
down to the intelligence of the many the brilliant discoveries 
and bold speculations embodied in the great work of Laplace. 
We hail with pleasure the announcement that this indefatigable 
writer has in the press a new edition of the second of this 
series of works, in which she will doubtless bring up her 
summary of — geography to the level of the Tatest ex- 
tension of our knowledge. the two volumes now before us, 
On Molecular and Microscopic Science, she bas shown herself in 
all respects abreast of the scientific movement of the day, and 
has set forth, in language as clear and expressive as ever, the 
most recent and the most pregnant secrets which nature has yielded 
up under the enhanced powers of modern observation and analysis. 
Her present field of observation comprises generally all those 
ultimate truths for which we are mainly indebted to the power 
of the microscope, as expanded by new processes and worked by a 
more organized and numerous body of observers, The first portion 
of the work is devoted to giving a popular idea of the present state 
of molecular science, showing what may be considered sufficiently 
proved and recognised facts with regard to the forces and powers 
of nature, the ultimate constituents or elements of matter, and 
the general laws deducible from. the pean of their reciprocal 
action. A distinction has to be first laid down between molecules 
and atoms. Atoms, the nature of which must remain to a certain 
extent hypothetical, are conceived as “ the ultimate constituents 
of homogeneous simple substances ”; molecules being “ groups of 
heterogeneous atoms, united in definite proportions, constituting 
such substances as are compound.” High-pressure steam, Mrs. 
Somerville instances, is invi-ible asit issues from the boiler, yet each 
of its molecules contains two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen. 
“The perfume of a flower is a compound invisible substance 
formed of molecules.” We know nothing, she is properly careful 
to say, of the “forms either of atoms or of the groups of atoms 
which we call molecules.” But she is scarcely clear enough u 

this point to guard against misunderstanding on the part of her less 
advanced readers, Her language might be taken in some places to 
encourage the crude traditional conceit of the early atomists, which 
would seem to be reviving in the minds of certain aspiring physic- 
ists of our day, as though we had arrived at the ultimate and sim- 
ple aropoy of Democritus—something hard and absolutely indi- 
visible, a tiny sphere, a cube, or other solid, more or less densely 
packed, but in itself incompressible. What do we really know of 
the physical nature or minute relations of atoms, beyond the law of 
definite proportions, according to which we find that all substances, 
whatever their ultimate constituents, are permeated by, and in fact 
exist by virtue of, a law of number? “We cannot suppose atoms,” 
writes the author, “otherwise than excessively hard, since, con- 
ceive how we will, we are sure that an atom, whatever be its 


* On Molecular and Microscopic Science. By Mary Somerville. 2 vols. 
With Illustrations. London: John Murray. 1369. 
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form in nature, is ever the same. It never wears, it never changes, 
though it may have formed part of thousands of bodies and entered 
into thousands of combinations organic and inorganic. When set 
free by their dissolution, it is ready to enter into a new series; it is 
indestructible even by fire, the same now as when created.” 

A good deal of truth, notwithstanding, underlies this some- 
what rhetorical definition of atoms, and if it has the eflect of 
conveying to the youthful mind the general impression of the con- 
servation of force, which would take its place in a more strictly 
scientific treatise, we see no great objection to such language. 
Only we have a general fear of seeing what is hypothetical in 
science pass for an established fact in nature. It is convenient, 
in the sense in which the hypothesis of “ether” or that of the 
“electric fluid” is convenient, that “ all substances, whether solid, 
liquid, or aériform, are supposed to consist of hard separate atoms or 

articles, and, in conformity with that supposition, to be surrounded 
S the etherexl medium, otherwise they could not transmit light 
and heat, which are merely vibrations of that medium.” But we 
must beware of confounding mere analogies or metaphors with 
facts. as well as of taking what is a convenient aid to the imagina- 
tion for a positive foothold in nature. From Mrs. Somerville’s whole 
treatment of matter and material elements, it strikes us that she 
has not quite got so far as the strict modern view of “ matter” as 
being but an expression for modes or manifestations of “ force.” 
It is when she has passed from the unsteady and shifting sands of 
abstract speculation to the firmer ground of experimental know- 
ledge that the practical value of her labours becomes apparent. 
Her enumeration of the known primary or elementary substances, 
with their properties, is clear and complete. All metals she 
explains to be capable of being vaporized, falling short, how- 
ever, as fur as we see, of the bolder and more sweeping 
generalization, that all substances are alike reducible to the 
three ultimate states of solid, fluid, and vaporous. A simple, 
yet clear, account is given of the four elementary gases which 
form the basis of the whole system of organic life. The proportion 
of oxygen to the other constituents of vegetable and animal 
organisms, its combinations and their results, are well set forth. 
The experiments of Professor Tyndall on the absorption of radiant 
heat by gases are well brought to illustrate the law of “allotropism,” 
in the instance of the change of oxygen into ozone, and its re- 
storation through the agency of heat. Mr. Joule’s remarkable 
investigations, resulting in the determination of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, are succinctly and ably explained ; and the new 
subject of “ dialysis ” and “atmolysis,” or the decomposition and 
diffusion of chemical compounds, with that of the corresponding 
analysis of gases, and the laws of “diffusion” in crystalline and 
colloid bodies, opened by Professor Giaham, are shown in their 
bearing upon the chemistry of manufactures. An excellent sum- 
mary will be found here of the processes to which we owe our 
wonderful variety of aniline dyes, and the utilization of so much 
of our reputed vegetable refuse. ‘This section closes with a brief 
summary of the discovery and the uses of petroleum and its 
compounds, The remainder of the first part is occupied with the 
results of spectrum analysis, as applied to the photosphere of the 
sun, and to the spectra of gases and volatilized matter, together 
with the resulting theories on the inversion of coloured lines, the 
constitution of the sun and stars, the solar spots, and the consti- 
tuents of nebule and comets. 


The second part, with which the first volume ends, treats of the 
application of the microscope to the study of vegetable organisms, 
and the interesting light thrown thereby upon the textures and 
intimate structure of organized bodies undeterminable by the 
naked eye. This branch of the subject is connected with that 
which immediately goes before by a few judicious remarks upon 
the functions of light and heat in relation to life in general. 
Ultimate analysis has shown vegetable forms to be chemical 
combinations of a very few simple substances, carbon and the 
three elementary gases forming the bases of all. Upon these inert 
elements the quickening energy of the solar ray exerts its mys- 
terious but illimitable powers. The rudimentary principle of 
organic or cell-life which meets us at the nearest point of tran- 
sition, indeterminate as that point itself must be, from inorganic 
to organic being, can hardly be better stated in terms of a popular 
kind than it is by Mrs. Somerville :— 


The living medium which possesses the 1:..rvellous property of being 
roused into energy by the action of light and heat, and which either forms 
the whole or the greatcst part of every plant, is in its simplest form a minute 
globe consisting of two colourless transparent concentric cells in the closest 
contact, vet differing essentially in character and properties. ‘Che external 
one, which is the strongest, is formed of one or more concentric globular 
layers of cellulese, a substance nearly allied to starch, being a chemical com- 
pound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen in the proportions of 12, 10, and 
10, respectively. It forms the universal framework or skeleton of the vege- 
table world, but it has no share whatever in the vital functions of vegetation. 
It only serves as a protection to the globular cell within it, which is called 
the primordial cell because 1t is first formed, and because it pre-eminently 
constitutes the living part, since the whole phenomena of growth and _ repro- 
duction depend upon it, In its earliest stage the primordial cell is a globular 
mass of an azotized colourless organizable liquid, called protoplasm, the life 
blood of vegetation, containing albuminous matter and dextrine or starch- 
gum. Itis sufficiently viscid to maintain its globular form, but its surface 
becomes slightly consolidated into a delicate soft film. The viscid albumi- 
nous liquid within it is mixed with highly coloured semi-transparent par- 
ticles containing starch; besides cavities or vacuoles full of a watery 
vegetable sap of highly refractive power are imbedded in it. By degrees 
the coloured particles become more and more condensed within a 
globule of mucus, which constitutes the nucleus of the primordial ecll. The 
watery sap in the cavities increases so much as ultimately to fill nearly the 
whole of the cell at the expense of the viscid protoplasm, which then merely 


forms a lining to the cell either coloured or hyaline. The primordial cel] 
then secretes and envelops itself with the strong protecting coats of cellulose 
already described. On account of its high colour, which is chiefly green, the 
whole contents of the primordial cell are called the endochrome. The 
minute globular nucleus contains a liquid of high refractive power, and is 
coated with a delicate film. Its structure, which is best seen in the hairg 
and young parts of plants, is not always the same, nor is it always in the 
centre of the primordial cell, being sometimes attached to the internal cell 
wall, On the minute but complicated organ, the primordial cell, vegetable 
life depends. 

The ultimate structure of vegetable bodies is traced through each 
class in an ascending scale, from alge, fungi, and the lichen tribes 
to the highest order of dicotyledonous or exogenous plants. “The 
whole section forms an excellent repertory of information, both 
as to the general laws of vegetable growth and the endless varie- 
ties in which the study of ote shows them to he manifested, 
The reader has here the means of becoming acquainted, in a con- 
cise and intelligible form, with the substance of the last and 
most learned labours of our best botanic authorities. It i 
however, to the second yolume—in which the same method js 
carried on to the study of animal organisms—that the main interest 
of Mrs. Somerville’s work will be generally held to attach, 
And it is in this that her talent for the clear and attractive expo- 
sition of scientific themes is conspicuously shown. To make 
intelligible to the youthful or untrained intellect the essential 
principles of physiology and biology, as evinced in the various 
phases of life, growth, and structure in animals, from the micro- 
scopic monad to man, is a task of no slight difficulty. Beyond 
the intellectual grasp of the subject itself, in all its wide ramifica- 
tions, there are required that quick apprehension of the reader's 
wants, that sympathy, so to say, even with his defects of mind, and 
that lively power of arousing his natural inertness, which are not 
readily found in combination. We have not space to follow Mrs, 
Somerville through the details of her argument. But we can 
point to no work in which, within anything like a similar compass, 
the class of readers we have spoken of will find their exigencies 
better satisfied. We are not called upon to estimate its merits 
as a work of original or profound research, It makes no preten- 
sions to discoveries or announcements of a startling or independent 
kind. It is as a summary of recognised truths, and a popular 
manual of subjects only in part accessible without long and 
technical discipline, that it invites the confidence of the public. 
The general accuracy of its facts, and the clearness of its style, 
aided, we would add, by the excellence of its illustrations, well 
fit it to fulfil that end, as well as to maintain, if not to enhance, the 
respect in which its author has so long been held. 


BLACKLEY’S WORD GOSSIP.* 


ERE is another of the endless little books about words 
which have arisen out of the various impulses which have 
been lately given to philological study. Perhaps no one of them 
absolutely satisfies our somewhat fastidious taste; but we have 
nothing to say against any of them so long as they are sound and 
accurate as far as they go. We suppose that each commands its 
own circle of readers, and, so long as each gives its readers some- 
thing to learn and nothing to unlearn, it is plainly doing good in 
its own sphere. Of all his competitors the one with whom Mr. 
Blackley most directly provokes comparison is Archbishop Trench. 
Now we are not quite sure that, if we took and formally examined 
the Primate of Ireland and the Rector of North Walsham, we 
might not perhaps find the lowlier churchman the stronger man of 
the two. But there is all the difference in the world in point of 
form, and the difference is wholly in favour of the Archbishop. 
There is no one whose writings are more distinctly a pleasure to 
read than those of Archbishop Trench, We see in every page 
signs that the writer is, in point of mere strength, not quite wp to 
the mark. But he seldom makes really bad blunders, and all 
that he says shows such signs of ingenious thought and curious 
reading, so much of elegance and refined taste, such a constant 
flow of good and kindly feeling, that we had much sooner read 
a book of Archbishop Trench’s than a book by a much stronger 
man who has not the same gift of putting what he has to say 
into a winning shape. Now Mr. Blackley has emphatically not 
got this gift, though we have no doubt that he thinks that he has. 
Archbishop Trench knows how to be simple and familiar without 
ceasing to be graceful and dignified. Mr. Blackley unluckily 
fancies that, in order to interest people in his subject, he must 
attract them by being facetious. Very likely there are people who 
are attracted to “word-hunting” by chatter about fox-hunting 
and billiard-playing and luncheon-time and “ the British dinner.” 
For our own part we are simply repelled. A sharp hit or a sharp 
saying, when it comes naturally, is a good thing; but Mr. Black- 
ley’s attempts at sharp sayings are all made to order. He has 
made the great mistake of thinking that he is bound to be funny, 
and consequently, instead of fun, he gives us the dreariest of in- 
appropriate rubbish. The essays appeared “ in successive numbers 
ol the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine,” whatever that may be ; we 
do not know whether they had ever before that done duty as 
lectures of any kind. Mr. Blackley’s liveliness is of that sort 
which is just endurable, but only just endurable, in a spoken 
address to a rather inferior audience, but which becomes altogether 
intolerable when it is set down in print. The readers of the 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine “ accorded,” as Mr. Blackley calls 
* Word Gossip: a Series of Familiar Essays on Words and their Pecu- 
— By the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A. London: Longmans & Co. 
9. 
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ita man who has helped to make a German Dictionary should 
rather have said “ gave ”—“ a kind reception to the matter of the 
following pages.” We hope that we may understand this as 
meaning that the readers of the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine 
were discerning enough not to give an equally kind reception to 
their manner. 

Mr. Blackley’s laborious funniness is the more pain and grief to 
us beeause he once or twice shows that he really can understand 
a joke and tell a good story. Some of his childish remembrances 
are amusing enough, though sometimes they have not much 
bearing on philology. But we must allow some licence to one 
who has anything to tell us so rich as the following :— 

I remember, as a boy, reading in a provincial paper that kissing was in- 
vented by the Mahometans, in order to ascertain, by the sense of smell, 
whether their wives had been committing the crime of drinking wine 
(though it struck my childish memory that kissing was mentivned in the 
book of Genesis ages before Mahomet was ever heard of). 


We also like Mr. Blackley’s own very early atteiapt at ety- 
mology :— 

As a very little boy, walking with my father, the fact of a woman 
curtseying to him as she passed, set me on inquiring the derivation of the 
word curtsey. Knowing no better, I made myself an adverb curte, shortly, 
from the Latin adjective curtus, referring the sey to Latin sedere, to sit; 
and was very satistied with my conjecture, as explaining the gesture to be 
an abridgment of sitting, till my father upset it at once by puinting out the 
fact of the word curtsey being compressed from courtesy, and consequently 
referable to the root of court. The very consideration of the two deri- 
vations proved of interest, and tended to encourage the taste for such 
investigations. 

The notion of an “abridgment of sitting” might also please 
Mr. Tylor, were it not that the gesture is really an abridgment, 
not of sitting, but of kneeling. 

Mr. Blackley was, we think, less happy when he believed that 
“caravan” was “car of Anne,” and that Queen Anne used to go 
about in so unqueenly a kind of coach, But we thank him for 
another good story, telling how a man professed to have been 
robbed in a very unlikely place, and how 

The villagers, in talking over the matt-r, nearly all used one special ex- 

ression as to his conduct ; it was this : “ Very strange, Sir, that he shouldn’t 
‘a made any sort of noration,” meaning any sort of outcry, in a place where 
he could not fail of being heard. 


“A noration,” according to Mr. Blackley, comes from Herod’s 
oration, in answer to which the people made a shout. Hence an 
“oration” and a “ shout” have got confounded. ‘“ A noration” 
for “ an oration ” is the opposite process to that which has changed 
“nadder” into “adder,” but it is analogous to that which has given 
us “ nuncle,” “ Nell,” end “ Ned,” though there the m comes, not 
from the article, but from the possessive pronoun. 

We are not quite clear that we can follow Mr. Blackley 
when he says, 

Chandler again is a word which, in its extended sense of general dealer, 
has been ridiculously increased by the pretixal of the letter c. The word 
originally is handler, equivalent to the German Aiéindler, dealer; but 
chandler (from the Latin candela, a candle, through the French chandelier, 
a candle maker), being found in the language, handler was confi led with 
it. Thus both words were injured, hundicr being misconstructed and almost 
lost, while chandler passed from a definite to a general term, and instead of 
expressing a single occupation, came to require an explanatory adjunct to 
fix its meaning. So we say a corn-chandler, or a tallow-chandler, 


We cannot think, till some authority is quoted for the fact, that 
“hiindler” has anything todo with the matter. A chandler is 
one who makes or sells candles; according as they are of wax 
or of tallow, he is a wax-chandler or a tallow-chandler. But, 
when the connexion between the words “ candle ” and “chandler” 
came to be forgotten, the word ‘ chandler” got to be applied to 
others besides the true chandlers, as if it meant one who made or 
sold anything. Have we not heard of an “ale-draper”? Yet 
the “draper” or “drapier” is essentially the man who makes or 
sells “draps” or cloths, just as his kinsman the “napper” or 
“napier” makes or sells “ naps.” 

Mr. Blackley is, we think, a little too fond of going to the 
High-Dutch. Thus he tells us— 


The common expression, “to smell a rat,” in the sense of conceiving sus- 

icion, gives a curious instance of restriction of sense. The German phrase 

nrath wittern, to smell something objectionable (comp. to bem bad odour), 
is its origin. ‘The privative German prefix uz has passed into the English 
article a, and this and a perverted translation have supplied us with a phrase 
very familiar and very comprehensible, no doubt, but still more essentiall 
figurative than its right furm would be ; for why we should speak of pow 
ing a rat rather than a cat or a mouse, ora rabbit, in such a connexion, I am 
at a loss to conceive. 


Mr. Blackley seems to forget that “unrath” must in English be 
“unrede” ; and surely there is a very good reason for smelling a 
Tat rather than any of the other beasts spoken of, simply because 
the rat has a much more marked smell. 
Mr. Blackley has some good remarks on the use of the word 
“person,” but he unluckily spoils them by going on to say :— 
Had it not been that the original sense of the word “person” had been 
entirely lost in the wide meaning now assigned to it, the ridiculous error 
of deriving the word parson from it never could have occurred. A sort of 
ground for this idea certainly was afforded by Blackstone in his “Com- 
mentaries,” in which he referred the word parson to person, implying that 
the parson of a parish was in theory what he certainly is not necessarily in 
fact, the person, the individual of most importance in a parish. But Black- 
stone, though a good lawyer, was but an indifferent philologer, or he would 
have observed the necessary connexion between parson and parish, specially 
illustrated by the existence of the word parishioner. The word parson is, in 
fact, equal to parishion, a compression, a which as a substan- 
means one belonging to a parish e English have taken parochianus 


in one sense, parson, for the mgmt to a parish ; the French have 
taken it in another, puroisien, the inhabitant belonging to a parish; and 
when our language needed to describe members of the parson’s flock, the 
form equivalent to paroissien being already usurped in parson, it was obliged 

to form the word parishioner, as implying the relation of the ordinary resi- 
dent to the appointed minister in a aa 4 


Now if Mr. Blackley had taken the trouble to read all that Du 
Cange has to say under Persona and Personatus, he would have 
seen that there is no“ ridiculouserror ” at all, but that Blackstone 
is perfectly right. The “ m ” is the “ persona ecclesize ” ; but 
then only the rector, not the vicar or the defunct perpetual curate, 
has any right to be called the “parson.” “ Parson” and “ 
chianus” have nothing whatever to do with one another. But 
the odd thing is that, at this point, Mr. Blackley leaves his 
philology to make a theological protest, which is too good to 
eave out :— 

This point might seem hardly to discuss were it not that personal 

experience has shown me the false importance which may be attached to, 
and the false conclusions deduced from, a misapprehended etymology. Thus, 
at the present time especially, when systematic efforts are being made to 
foster pernicious and unwarranted priestly notions, and when every fli 
rag of language as well as of millinery is invested with undue significance, 
in order to support assumptions which the common sense and the Christian 
instinct of Protestant England long sinee pronounced and will soon again, 
please God, pronounce to be in —at such a time it is of interest to 
those who would make the parson or clergyman a sacrificing priest instead 
of a commemorating minister, to assert, and insist upon the assertion, that 
the parson’s name implies what they would have his nature to be; that he 
is, in his priestly capacity, the one chief, prominent, and principal member 
of the parish, the person, par excellence, within the limits of his cure. But 
happily, in this case the science of language refutes this argument and the 
conclusion attempted to be drawn from it, just asin the same way, the 
simplest study of the word priest, the meaning whereof some either studiously 
or stupidly pervert, will show it to contain in itself the idea of an elder only, 
quite apart from any shade of reference to sacrificial character. 
Mr. Blackley, as Rector of North Waltham, has a right to talk 
not only of his “ personal,” but, if he pleases, of his “ parsonal ” 
experience. But really all this is nothing to the point. It is not 
for us to determine whether an English clergyman be a “ sacri- 
ficing priest,” or a “commemorating minister.” But two things 
are certain, Whatever the rector is, be he sacrificing priest or 
commemorating minister, the curate, if he be in priest’s orders, is 
the same. But the curate, even the “free and open curate,” of 
whom Mr. Blackley speaks some pages alterwards, is not the 
“ persona ecclesie”’ in the parish any the more for that. 

We do not quite understand the following :— 

Much the same thing may be said of the modern High German, which 

owes its final triumph over the Low to its having formed the vehicle for 
Luther's translation of the Bible ; and yet there are many evidences in the 
literary activity of the last hundred years, of how fully capable many a 
German dialect, however generally despised, can be of giving beautiful and 
apt expression to tine and touching thought. ‘The “ Beetle” of the old Nu- 
remberg tinman, Griibel, the beautiful Alemannic poems of Hebel, Klaus 
Groth’s admirable “Quickborn” in the Ditmarsch Plattdeutsch, Von 
Kobell’s songs in the Tyrolese and Bavarian dialects, may show how 
thoroughly these varying forms of so-called vulgar speech can echo the 
heart-music of the poet born; while their fitness for prose writing can be 
casily illustrated by reference to the charming and original novels of Fritz 
Reuter in the Mecklenburgh dialect. 
We suspect that Mr. Blackley, after all his German studies, is 
still in the same state of mind as a teacher of the High-Dutch 
tongue whom we once came across, who tried hard to persuade 
us that High-Dutch meant the high-polite speech, such as was 
spoken in high society, and that Low-Dutch was a very low sort of 
thing. ‘To be sure our own Low-Dutch backs were a little put up 
at the thought. But here we have Mr. Biackley evidently think- 
ing that any dialectic or provincial German, any sort of German 
that is not the classical speech of the grammar and dictionary, is 
necessarily Low-Dutch and not High. His idea of Low-Dutch 
takes in the language of the Niirnberg tinman, and the Tyrolese and 
Bavarian dialects, just as much as the tongue of Klaus Groth and 
Fritz Reuter. hat does Mr: Blackley think that he talks 
himself ? 

Mr. Blackley then seems to us not to be a mye not even 
a Teutonic philologist. We have no doubt that he is a 
German scholar, but he clearly does not understand the true rela- 
tions between the different Teutonic languages and dialects. The 
best parts of his book are where he attempts least in the way of 
philology, but simply comments on the use and abuse of words. 
A great deal that is very good on these heads, on the changes in 
the meanings of words, on “ slipshod English,” on new words, and 
other kindred matters, is scattered through Mr. Blackley’s little 
volume. But we are amazed to hear him stand up for the horrible 
word “reliable.” The word is not only utterly incorrect in its 
formation, but it is utterly useless, Mr. Blackley seems also to 
have a hankering after Mr. Furnivall’s absurd invention of 
“deducated.” Now a uew word is often wanted to express a 
new idea; but “reliable” simply attempts to express a very old 
idea which can be expressed much better in another way, and 
“ deducated ” has no meaning at all. It is as foolish as an expres- 
sion which Mr. Blackley quotes from the Contemporary Review, 
where some one talked of the “ Orbicular essayists,” meaning the 
contributors to the works edited by Mr. Orby Shipley ! 

It is odd to tind Mr. Blackley running after this sort of thing, 
as he elsewhere shows a es deal of keenness in tracing the dif- 
ferent uses of words, and the “> which their meanings get 
misunderstood and misapplied. His criticisms on these points, 
and also on the construction of sentences, are often very much to 
the point. In fact Mr. Blackley seems to have a very fair idea of 
what good English is, only he got hold of the unlucky idea 
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that nobody will listen to him unless he talks funny English. 
If he can get rid of this mistake, and can also strengthen himself 
a little in the purely philological department, he may yet do some 
good service. 


KRILOF AND HIS FABLES.* 


CCORDING to Sir John Malcolm’s theory that despoti-ms 

are favourable to the growth of fable literature, because 
under them truth, to be useful, must wear a veil, it is but natural 
to expect a fair crop of this class of writings in Russia. Nor will 
such expectation be disappointed, as will be proved not only by 
the existence, anterior to Kiilof, of less entirely original fabulists, 
such as Dmitrief and others, but also by the posthumous popularity 
of the writer whose fables are now first made accessible to English 
readers, and by the wonderful sale (40,000 copies) which they 
met with in his native country in the decade of years immediately 
preceding his death. From a pretty copious induction we may 
—— that, to literary readers, the secret of this popu- 
arity has lain in the remarkable freshness and originality of his 
matter, and, to the unlearned, in the clear and lively manner in 
vy ‘ich home truths are cast into the form of apologues, recalling 
with marvellous faithfulness the patent characteristics of the 
varied scenes wherewith their author was familiar. Of all walks 
of literature, fable has been apt to be most “ groovy,” the fear of 
treason to Esopian tradition inducing perhaps something like 
servility of treatment. But that Krilof was too much a child of 
senius to go in a groove we had been already prepared to find, 
trom Mr. Sutherland Edwards's specimens of him in his Russians 
«t Home, as well as from a few spirited paraphrases of his poetry lent 
to us in manuscript by a sometime resident in Russia. Yet these 
latter samples, cleverly done into verse, and accommodated to 
nglish ears and tastes with remarkable versatility, perhaps from 
the very fact that they were paraphrases, scarcely prepared us for 
the simple, graceful quaintness of Krilof's fable. Nor have the 
French translations, collected and edited by Count Gregory Orloff 
in 1824, set this fabulist in his true colours before that portion 
of the European readers which is non-Russian; for they are dis- 
appointing and unfaithful, and apparently so little known that M. 
St. Mare Girardin, in his La Fontaine et les Fabulistes, published 
in 1867, makes no mention of them. Kzrilof is at last fortunate 
in a translator who dees him justice, and that in a language 
undecaying and ever widening its limits. To avail ourselves of 
« metaphor from Mr. Ralston’s preface, his prose-rendering of 
Krilof’s fables has every token of a “ photographer’s fidelity,” 
though it avoids with singular skill what he deprecates as the 
ungainliness of a photographic portrait.” Conversant with 
Russian life and Russian literature, he has been able to secure 
for his volume the most competent revision ; and a natural ease of 
style, united with enthusiasm for his subject, has fitted him to a 
nicety for the task he has undertaken. Whereas, in much of trans- 
lation, and in much also of original prose or poetry, one has to read 
and re-read to get at the gist of a sentence or passage, the pith 
and point of these fables is visible at the moment of first perusal— 
a result due no doubt in large measure to the lucidity of the 
original, but one which we should have looked for in vain from a 
bungling translator, From the well-written and entertaining 
biographical sketch prefixed to the translation before us, we seem 
to glean a hundred indications of the genius of Krilof. [is luck, 
Lis disregard of appearances and conventionalities, his manifold 
eccentricities, connect him at once with the order of “ originals.” 
Had Tlorace, like Krilof, escaped massacre in infancy by being 
hidden behind a piece of earthenware at a post-house, he would 
have claimed it as the proof of his tutelage by some Taunus or 
Apollo. The story of his resorting to a belfry to escape gnats and 
flies, and falling asleep ainidst the bells, might be paralleled by 
incidents in the lives of other and earlier children of genius. Tis 
housekeepers use, for heating the stove, of the Greek books 
which, like Cicero, he began to read when he was comparatively 
eld, and of bis fables, to wrap candles in, reminds one of the 
dangers from fire which threatened the famous manuscripts of Sir 
Isaac Newton. Ilis habit of stuffing towels and dinner napkins 
into his pocket in mistake for his pockethandkerchief bespeaks 
him of the same stamp as our Porsons, and his appearance at Court 
in a new coat of which the buttons were still enveloped in the 
silver paper wherein the tailor had wrapt them (a striking contrast 
to an every-day carelessness of attire rivalling that of Dominie 
Sampson) is an anecdote that enrols him at once among savans. 
The real secret, however, of his fame is to be traced to his 
keen observation of life, wheresoever he moved. Amid the 
common or “black people,” in his eaily days, his ears were on 
the look-out fur their talk, and his eyes for their habits and 
manners. It was the same when he came to mix in literary and 
Court circles; the same when he was dining at the “ English Club,” 
or gazing down from his windows in the Public Library upon the 
busy scenes in the principal bazaar of St. Petersburg. One token 
of this keenness of observation may be quoted from among his 
roverbial expressions. In his fable, “The Peasant and the 
tobber,” the phrase “as bare asa lime tree” is obscure to the 
English car; uay, might not even strike “ears polite” with 
all its force in the circles of the Russian capital. But, as Mr. 
Ralston notes, the peasants in Russia use the bark of the lime to 
make shoes and baskets; and, if we refer to Prideaux Selby’s 
“ Vorest ‘Trees ” (p. 8), we shall find that bass-mats, nets, and 


_ * Krilof and his Fables, By W. R. S, Ralston, M.A., of the British 
Museum. London: Strahan & Co, 1869. 


even a coarse woven cloth for peasants’ wear, are manufactured in 
Russia of its inner bark. 

But we must not dwell on the pleasant and appreciative prefa 
memoir, but proceed to an estimate of Krilof's value as a fabulist, 
a value which his wonderful originality enhances not a little. It 
is curious how few of the fables given in Mr. Ralston’s volume 
(containing about half of the fabulist’s entire collection) have even 
a remote resemblance to the fables of other times and climes, 
The Spanish Yriarte is perhaps as original in matter, but then 
his matter is limited to a narrower range, and deals not with life 
in all its aspects, but only so far as concerns literature and literary 
pursuits. That Krilof was at home in this veiu, too, is seen, 
among other instances, in his “ Ass and Nightingale,” wherein 
the critical Ass, after hearing Philomel’s brilliant performances, 
suggests the advantages she would derive were she to take a few 
lessons “ from our Cock.” This fable, by the way, though upon the 
same subject as one of Diderot’s, is not obnoxious to the suspicion 
of plagiarism. One or two other fables bear a superticial like- 
ness to his predecessors. In that of “the Ass,” with a bell tied 
round its neck, one notes the typical vanity and maladroit ways 
of donkeyhood, and thinks of the same animal in the “ Ass 
and Lapdog” of Babrius (part 1, 125). A closer inspection will 
satisfy us that the resemblance between these is no greater than 
between these and ‘The Ass and the Peasant.” It consists, 
in fact, in the Russian fabulist’s having accepted those features 
of the genus “ass” which he found given in the AZsopian fable. 
The fable of the “Two Dogs” is traceable, perhaps, through the 
Two Cats of Ismailof, to the French of Florian; and in Wvilof's 
“ Squirrel in Service” there is a resemblance to Florian’s “ Squirrel 
and Lion” little more than nominal. ‘lhe Russian author's tinish- 
ing touch about the long-deferred remuneration of faithful ser- 
vices—the load of nuts not paid up until poor Squirrel had lost 
the teeth to enjoy them with—is so true to life and nature that 
it deserves praise far higher than aught we know of Florian’s in- 
vention. The background of the “ Education of the Lion” may, 
we fancy, have been suggested by the Oriental fable of Saadi on 
the “ Education of a Prince”; but the figures in the foreground 
are of Krilof’s own creation, aad his life and works concur in 
bespeaking him one of the original geniuses of these later days. 

One might classify his fables according to the old division into 
“ rational,” “emblematical,” and “mixed.” ‘They might fall as 
easily as other fables into the appropriate pigeon-holes, under the 
given labels. But it is more interesting to regard them as they 
point a political, moral, or social lesson, hit a blot in the justice or 
wisdom of the powers that be, pass a good-humoured censure on 
meanness in personal character, or plead the cause of the weak 
and unbefriended, not less cogently because covertly. Many of 
the political fables acquire special interest as bearing upon Napo- 
leon’s Russian campaign, which was the exciting topic of the 
time when Krilof wrote them. Thus the moral of ‘The Wolf 
in the Kennel” is, “ No terms” with the grey-coated Napoleon, 
and was so understood by Kutuzof and his officers aiter the battle 
of Krasnoe. The “ Pike and the Cat,” an illustration of “ Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam,” was written, as Mr. Ralston points out, 
with a reference to Admiral Tchichakof’s misadventures as a 
military commander at the Beresina. ‘The ‘ Bear among the 
Bees” is a pungent skit at the inoperative punishment of pecula- 
tion, which consists in the Russian practice of banishing the pecu- 
lators to—their country estates! 'The “Canine Friendship,” in 
which “ Pylades and Oxestes” forget their vows of amity and 
devotion the instant “ the cook tosses a bone out of the kitchen,” 
is stated—and the date of its publication supports the statement— 
to have been suggested by the proceedings at the Congress of 
Vienna. Another fable of this class, that of the “ Leaves and the 
Roots,” we regard as one of the gems of the collection. Like the 
rest, it has a general purpose, and a special also—the latter, in 
this case, the emancipation of the serfs; the former, the interde- 
pendence of wealth and labour, high and low, rich and poor. But 
its beauty aud home truthfulness are very penetiative. We pass 
by the vainglorious self-laudation of the “leaves,” which lisp 
their indignation at a feeble voice that interrupts it, and demand 
to know whence that voice proceeds. “ We are they,” was the 
reply of the roots from below, “ who, burrowing in the darkness 
here, provide you with nourishment. Is it possible that you do 
not recognise us? We are the roots of the tree on which you 
flourish. Go on rejoicing in your beauty; only remember that 
this is the difference between us—that with the new spring a new 
foliage is born; but if the roots perish, neither you nor the tree 
can survive.” 

The class of social fables is fully represented by such apologues 
as “ Demian’s Fish Soup,” an amusing lesson to authors who bore 
“good listeners” with the recitation of their own productions; 
“'The Geese” that piqued themselves on being the descendants 
of the saviours of the Capitol—a fable which seems intended to 
furnish a text for such as advocate hereditary peerages; the 
“ Cuckoo and the Cock,” and the “ Elephant and the Pugdog,” a 
clue to the reason why the cur barks at nobler animals. The 
“ Squirrel and the Thrush” is a capital fable to illustrate the sedula 
inertia of busy-bodies in society; and the “Cannon and Sails” is 
a (to us) novel commonplace on the due balance of strength and 
wisdom, military and civil power. But Krilof is never more at 
home than when he takes up his parable to depict man’s natural 
selfishness, and to quiz him goodhumouredly (for he is never bitter 
or out of temper) tor his every-day weaknesses. There are two 
or three excellent fables, for example, like “The Peasant in 
Trouble,” who, when he is robbed of everything, has to endure, 
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over and above, a trio of Job’s comforters, two of whom lecture 
him, and the third offers him—now his treasure is gone—a mastiff 
puppy, which he would otherwise drown, ‘I'wo kindred fables 
are “ The Wolf and the Fox,” in which the fox offers hay to the 
wolf, which is famished for want of meat, and “The Peasant 
and the Robber,” in which, at the ruined peasant’s prayer, 
the robber hands back the milk pail but keeps the cow. 
Those who follow the advice of the Spanish proverb, “If they 
ask you for cabbages, my father has a field of pens,” are mostly 
actuated by the selfish principle of offering what they will not 
miss. It is excellent fun to hear the ‘‘cuckoo” deploring to 
the “turtle-dove” her utter dearth of filial affection, owing, as 
her gossip draws out of her by degrees, to her neglect of ma- 
ternal duties, and her laying her eggs in the nests of other birds. 
The hint to parents how to earn their children’s love and duty is 
sufficiently obvious; but the way of putting it is so neat as to 

uire no epimyth. To the misogynist, if such a being really 
exists, there will be “nuts to crack” in the fable of the Triga- 
mist, whose punishment, to be decided upon by judges who were 
to forfeit their lives if they failed in severity, was “that he should 
live with all his three wives at once!” One of the prettiest 
fables—aud one, too, that has a higher moral tone than most— 
is that of the “Comb”; and hard by it in the volume is another, 
“The Hind and the Dervish,’ which inculeates the Christian 
duty of doing good, hoping nothing again. Very many of these 
fables are too long to be quotable ; but this fact is as much in the 
interest of readers as of the author. The former cannot gather 
wisdom in a more pleasant form, or find amusement better min- 
gled with instruction, than in the perusal of these fables, in which 
we counsel him to invest at once. Amongst those of quotable 
dimensions we had marked “ Trishka’s Caftan,” a hit at the shifts 
of embarrassed landlords, and “The Pig,” a lesson to unkindly 
critics, We give the latter :— 

A pig once made its way into the courtyard of a lordly mansion, saun- 
tered at its will around the stables and the kitchen, wallowed in filth, bathed 
in slops, and then returned home from its visit a thorough pig. “ Well, 
Kavronya, what have you seen ?” said the swincherd to the pig; “they do 
say there is nothing but pearls and diamonds in rich people’s houses, and 
that there each thing is richer than the rest.” “I assure you they talk 
nonsense,” grunted Kavronya. “I saw no riches at all—nothing but dirt 
and oflai—and yet you may suppose I didn’t spare my snout, for 1 dug up 
the whole of the backyard.” 

It is unnecessary to quote the moral addressed to those who, 
“in whatever they have to discuss, can only see that which is 
bad” ; because, barring a misprint or two, there is little in these 
fables upon which literary Kavronyas can exercise their snouts. 
The translator has found a house full of “‘ pearls and diamonds,” 
and, with the help of the publisher and illustrator, has displayed 
his treasures in a pretty and tasteful setting. 


PIERRE DE LANGTOFT.* 


LL that is known of Peter of Langtoft may be summed 


up in a very few words. It is probable that the writer of 
this metrical chronicle was a Canon of Bridlington in Yorkshire, 
and his work itself fixes his date in the opening of the reign of 
Edward II. The Chronicle consists of an abridgment of Geotiry 
of Monmouth’s History of the Britons, a condensed account 
of our earlier kings to the death of Henry HUI. and a fuller 
detail of the reign of his greater successor, Edward I. As 
a literary effort it represents the transition by which the older 
thymers of the school of Benoit and Wace passed into the pic- 
turesque chroniclers of the school of Froissart. Side by side with 
the graver annals of the monastic Scriptorium went on these 
chivalrous accommodations of history to the tastes of knight and 
baron, the long rhyme which took its turn with the ballad of the 
minnesinger or the lay of the trouveur. It is ridiculous to regard 
snch works as directly historic—to rely on Wace {or the history of 
the Conquest, or on Froissart for the story of the wars with 
France. But, as constituting in themselves a part of the history 
of their time, they are invaluable. They reflect for us vividly 
and picturesquely the whole temper of what were in fact the ruling 
classes of their day; they let us look on events as they occur 
through the spectacles of the men who wrought them; and the 
very contrast between their conceptions of the time and our own is in 
itself the first and most prominent fact which we have to grasp 
before undertaking any historic investigation at all. The contrast, 
too, etches itself out for us in the most graceful and amusing way. 
To read a chronicle like Langtoft’s, for instance, is really to stand by 
the dais and to catch all the chatting and jesting of the baronial 
hall. The English Justinian, as people like pompously to call him in 
our day, is od de lunge jambes, mere “ Longshanks,” to the babblers 
ofhis own. There is all the conversational undercurrent of humour 
which gives such a piquancy to the pages of Froissart; “he has 
lost his head,” is the laughing comment on the fall of the last 
Prince of Wales, “‘ he has no need of a hat.” The chronicler is 
essentially a story-teller, and his story falls naturally into Herodo- 
tean form; but the drama is never left to itself, the story-teller 
is always present in his own quaint personality, breaking its 
current with gay little comments, with flicker of hate and con- 
tempt, of love and pity, and now and then, as he remembers his 
priesthood, with decorous little sermons or moral episodes on the 
virtues of King Arthur, and the gentleness of the Table Round. 


* The Chronicle of Pierre de Langtoft, in French Verse, to tie Death 
v King Edward J. Fdited by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A. Rolls Series. 
m: Longmans, 1863. 
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All the grace, the high sentiment, the real ruffianly selfishness and 
hardness of heart which we sum up in the word “ chivalry ” find 
themselves reflected in this pleasant babbling verse. The trader, 
the peasant, the people at large, are but the “rout of rascayle.” 
Langtoft’s jests on the massacre of the burghers of Berwick 
equal the calm indifference of Froissart to the yet more atrocious 
massacre of Limoges. England, in fact—mere peaceful, indus- 
trious England—occupies very little of the chronicler’s space. 
Peace is a vulgar prosaic thing to this clerk of knighthood, who 
sees nothing in the world but war and tourneys and revolts. To us 
nothing seems more uninteresting than the Gascon wars of King 
Edward. But Langtoft’s heart is in Gascony, in the raids and 
ravages of the fair realm of France. The struggles of Scotch and 
Welsh for freedom, which fascinate the modern reader, are to 
him mere plebeian interruptions in the great game of politics, 
unknightly nuisances turning the world of chivalry upside down. 

May Wales be accursed of God and S, Simon, 

For it has always been full of treason ; 

May Scotland be cursed by the mother of God, 

And may Wales be sunk deep to the devil— 


are curses easily intelligible when the poet explains that the 
revolt of the one caused the loss of Toulouse, and the defection of 
the other prevented the recovery of Aquitaine. Patriotism, free- 
dom, devotion to one’s country against a foreign King, are strange 
notions to this gay rhymer. While we shudder at the cruelties of 
Edward, Langtoft sings pleasantly of the Scotch barons :— 

May our King Edward be struck with madness 

If he does not take them and huld thei so close in cage 

That nothing remains to them after his taxing 

Save their shoes and their bare buttocks, 


We can hardly wonder that in Yorkshire halls Wallace was a 


| * nestre de larrouns,” and Bruce “ le fol,” “le fol rey Robyn ”; or 


that the baronial theory of the Scotch war was the simple one 
that if King Edward, 

Of the land of Scotland, had shared and given 

To his English barons, by just quantities, 

The land over there would have been in his power, 

And his men hetitors of it for ever. 


The greed of these chivalrous barons rings through every page. 
Historians who accept the “constitutional” theory of the reign 
of Edward are fond of telling of the two great Earls whose 
refusal to accompany the King over sea brought about the final 
ratification of the great Charter. It is amusing to compare with 
all this tine writing the baronial impression of the matter :— 

Listen to the fault where all the sin lay— 

In ancient histories we find written 

What kings and what kingdoms Arthur conquered, 

And how he shared largely his gain. 

There was not a king under him who contradicted him, 

Earl, duke, or baron who ever failed him 

In war and battle, but each followed him. 

The King, Sir Edward, has given too little ; 

Winereby at his departure, when he put to sea 

Against the King of France, the affront was shewn him 

‘That not one of the Earls undertook the expedition. 


Single as these extracts are, they euable us to understand the 
reign of Edward,better than a thousand * Constitutional Histories.” 
A quiet bonfire, in fact, of “ Constitutional Histories” is the first 
requisite for any adequate representation of the England of the 
Edwards. So long as a word like “ Parliament” is used, in 
defiance of obvious facts, as a constant quantity, as an institution 
popular and democratic in the fifteenth century, because it is (or 
is not) popular and democratic in the nineteenth, the whole matter 
must remain a riddle. So long as men regard the gieat Charter as 
directly a victory of ‘English liberty,” and not (in its direct 
effects) as the mere substitution of an oligarchy of blood and 
wealth for the rule of the Crown, we must be prepared to hear the 
age of Edward I. greeted as the opening of all that is really popular 
in our annals. It was, in fact, the lowest deep into which the 
popular elements of our Constitution were ever plunged. The 
tumous phrase in which Hume paints “the last of the great barons 
that overawed the Crown” is the picture of an age rather than of 
a man—the age that stretches from the accession of Edward I. to 
the fall of the House of Lancaster. After Evesham, a triple oli- 
garchy overawes at once Crown and people—the oligarchy of the 
Church, the Baronage, the Burgher. Under the three Edwards 
they advance more and more in power, stripping the Crown, 
humbling the people, knit together in the one peculiarly English 
bond, not of blood or race, but of property. The protest of the 
Lollard, at once democratic, sociul, religious, is a triple protest 
against dogma, property, and aristocracy ; and the revolt of the 
people is caught at by the Crown. The struggle occupies the close 
of the third Edward’s reign, the whole of Richard’s ; the fall of the 
last is the victory of the oligarchy, knit together into forgetfulness 
of their own intestine divisions by the common peril. ‘The sove- 
reigns of the House of Lancaster are mere “ doges” of the 
priesthood, the nobles, the burgher class; burning their heretics, 
guarding their guilds, waging their wars. The baronage falls, 
broken by its own inherent rottenness, in the wars of the Roses; 
the Church falls before the Revival of Letters; it is only the 
Reformation that lifts up the people from beneath the feet of the 
bourgeoisie. 

Of the three great bodies in whose hands the realm thus rested 
for more than two centuries, the first, in the days of Langtoft, was 
cnquestionably the Baronage. The day was theirs. They had 
crushed the Crown in the Barons’ war, they had eet aside all hope 
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of deeper change by their desertion and murder of De Montfort 
at Evesham. ee that hour England was ruled by a purely 
aristocratic rule. The Goveinment was really in the hands of 
the “ Continual Council,” in other words, of the great barons and 
baronial prelates acting as officers of State, and forming a per- 
manent committee of administration, which was backed up when 
needful by the “Great Council,” the /erée en masse of the noblesse. 
The quiet government of the country by this Council during the 
two years of Royal absence before the coronation of Edward 
shows where power really lay. In the brief they publish, the 
crown devolves on the King “by the will of the Peers.” The 
boasted legislation of Edward is but the legal recognition and 
consecration of this oligarchical advance. By forbidding alienation 
and transfer, the second Statute of Westminster in effect transfers 
the real ownership of land from the tenant to the lord; while by 
this, as well as the Statute of Merton, the most oppressive of all 
“rights of property,” the right of enclosure, is for the first 
time asserted against their tenants. But it is not necessary to 
seek signs of their real supremacy in the dusty details of legis- 
lation. The famous defiance of the two Earls, their “By God, 
Sir King, we will neither go nor hang,” proved to Edward himself, 
even at his highest, who was the real ruler of the realm. ‘The 
King “ caves in,” as the Yankees say, and flings himself with tears 
on the pity of his masters, while a proclamation of the Barons 
cancels the royal tax. Edward’s struggles only confirm the vic- 
tory of the Lords. The bitterness and cruelty of his old age are 
the writhings of a beaten, shackled man. He knows their power, 
warns his son of it, bids him not recall Gaveston without the 
sanction of their Parliament, and dies. He had begun by copying 
French policy, by legal attacks on his nob/esse, writs of quo 
warranto, and the like. But the Baronage soon crushed the 
lawyers. The general upset of the Judicial Bench in 1290 was 
forced on by the Parliament. Edward had copied the French 
King a second time in his feudal claims over Scotland, But 
the Barons take the Scotch war out of his hands, foree him 
into a pledge to divide conquered Scotland among them, and 
“will not permit the King, even if he wished it” (so they 
wrote to Pope Boniface), ‘to give up his claim.” They killed 
the lawyers, but the lawyers hit them a hard blow in dying. 
‘They made justice crueller, more impartial. The execution 
of David, a noble as well as a rebel, marks a new judicial era. 
The Scotch hangings and quarterings at the close of Edward's 
life really strike at the root of aristocratic privilege—an Earl dis- 
embowelled was a new and hopeful thing in Kugland. They 
killed Wallace, but he hit them a yet harder blow. His real 
significance is as a protest against the aristocratic system, a pro- 
test whose sting lay in the fact that with a “ rout of rascayle”’ he 
had beaten them at their own chosen game of war. It is his 
“low rank” that they reproach him with at the scaffold. It is 
they, not Edward, who drag him there. Able as he is, the King 
plays little real part in the events of his reign. He is busy, 
stirring, everywhere, and yet practically whirled along like a 
straw upon the stream. It is only with half a heart, indeed, that 
he struggles against it. There is much in his own tastes and 
temper that flings him into the general current of his age. At 
bottom he is thoroughly the first baron of his realm. His con- 
ceptions are feudal rather than kingly, his pleasure is the tourna- 
nient, his serious thoughts run on the formalities of homage and 
vassalage. There are gleams of a noble nature in him as in his 
age; and, as in his age, all is sullied by a want of sympathy with 
man. The massacre of Berwick, as we have said, is an anticipa- 
tion of the massacre of Limoges. It is the preteutious, glittering 
falsehood, the foul cruelty of chivalry which dawns in the vow of 
the Swans as the old man passes away. 


THE ROYAL ENGINEER.* 


— as is the corps to which the work before us is 
intended to do justice, we doubt if it did not lose its most 
versatile member when Sir Francis Head left it more than forty 
years ago. No man now in it would probably be able to accom- 
plish the feat which this veteran of literature performed in “ four 
days of eight hours each, and three hours of the fifth”—namely, 
of carrying away sufficient notes of a great public establishment to 
form, with the aid of the chance material lying scattered in the 
author’s brain, a readable octavo of 370 pages. This haste Sir 
Francis justifies by a note in which he informs his readers that it 
took him “exactly four days (including travelling over the whole 
North-Western line) to make notes sufficient for” his Stokers and 
Polers. These are the days of rapid writing, however ; and if the 
consequences have to be borne in a good many slips and misses, 
patent to the few who have a particular knowledge of the subjects 
written of, at least the many are gratified by information which 
would never reach them were it not thus sketched. How many, 
for instance, would sit down to peruse a thoroughly scientilic history 
of the past and present doings of the corps of Engineers? Here, 
on the contrary, we have a mass of information about them, not 
always accurate possibly, not laid out upon any certain plan, yet 
readable and pleasant throughout, and withal not uninstructive, 
though it be as gossipy and erratic as anything that ever flowed 
from the fertile pen which Bubbles from the Brunnens, and Rough 
Notes of Journeys across the Pampas, tirst made dear to an essay- 
loving public. When we add that the task which the ex-engineer 
thus achieved was undertaken at the age of seventy-seven, when 


* The Royal Engineer. By the Right Hon. Sir F. B. Head, Bart. London: 
Jobn Murray. 
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men are generally content to rest on well-earned fame, we have 
said enough by way of introducing a work which to its author was 
evidently a labour of love. 

Fifty-three years ago a young lieutenant of engineers was sentfrom 
the British lines in Belgium, to make a military survey of the ground 
in front of the Prussian posts at Charleroi. The morning of the 15th 
June found him quietly carrying on his duty without in the least 
imagining that some dropping sounds of musketry which he heard 
in the distance betokened the opening of the most important and 
decisive campaign the world ever saw. The Prussians were but 
practising, he thought. Nor was it until he observed great con- 
fusion in and about the not very distant town whither he was re- 
turning to breakfast, that he began to believe that what he had 
heard meant war in earnest. Once arrived in Charleroi, survey and 
breakfast had to be abandoned, and a horse to be got which should 
carry him away with the already retiring Prussian staff; for the 
French tirailleurs were already upon the Sambre, and but for the 
blundering of the Imperial stall, Vandamme’s corps ought to have 
been in the town before Zieteu’s m5 were out of it. The 
young English engineer was Lieutenant Ilead, and it may well be 
supposed that in the excitement of the hour he ceased to think of 
his own army, and was too thankful when allowed to remain and 
take his chance of glory with the Prussians, on whom the bruut of 
the first French onset was about to fall. Sir Francis bears testi- 
mony to the high discipline and spirits of Zieten’s corps, to which 
he thus chanced to become attached, aud in company with which 
he shared the dangers of the day of Ligny which followed. “ In 
consequence,” he tells us, “of my horse being killed at Fleurus 
[Ligny], my being cut off from General Zieten, and, while on foot, 
in two instances mistaken by wounded Prussian soldiers for a 
Frenchman, I was obliged to repair to the British army.” Llere 
he arrived on the day of Waterloo, thus serving throughout the 
chief scenes of the campaign in a way which was the fortune of 
no other British officer. As this episode of Sir Francis Head's 
life may seem a little irrelevant at first to his description of the 
work and prospects of the corps of which he once formed a unit, 
it is fair to add that it is introduced here with a special purpose— 
the purpose being to show what a blundering, bloody, uuscientitic 
mode of war that was on which the battles of Ligny and Water- 
loo were fought, and how great were the opportunities there lost 
by Prussians and English of making use of that defensive science 
of which the Engineer corps is the sole representative in our army. 
This account of the great deeds of 1815 might indeed, with 
propriety, have introduced the subject of the work ; but the good 
old authcr adheres to no special method, and has dotted down his 
thoughts just as they have struck him, or as they lay in his note- 
book ; and we must take them as we find them. 

The first part of the book, that on the enlistment and education 
of a Woolwich cadet, contains litle that is not well known, and 
nothing really novel. Indeed, here Sir Francis has made use of 
rather more padding—in the shape of Admission Regulations, 
Iteports of Examination, and Lists of Professors—than is exacily 
fair towards such painstaking readers as are for going regularly 
through the volume from page to page. Over these, with a 
digression by way of lament for the better days wken the black 
hole was not thought too degrading a punishment for young 
gentlemen soldiers, we pass to reach the second part, the real pith 
of the matter. 

Most people have a vague notion that the Royal Engineers 
have special opportunities for instruction after getting their com- 
missions. It was left to Sir Francis Head to show clearly—as he 
has done from statistics, and personal correspondence with our 
great public schools—that the average age of the twelve eldest 
boys at each of the latter is just two years and eight months 
less than that of the eldest Woolwich cadets, which is 20% 
years. Hence he not unfairly assumes that the Woolwich course 
furnishes 2 parallel, for those who go through it, with the 
University education which awaits a great part of their school 
comrades; and that, consequently, the two years to be passed 
at Chatham represent a third and separate education imparted 
to our young Royal Engineers, before they are considered qualified 
for the general service of their corps. 

What is, then, this Chatham education, which is suppused to 
fit the élite of the Woolwich stock for the most scientific military 
branch? It is divided, we learn, into six distinct courses, for 
which twenty-one months altogether are allowed—naniely, for 

rill and military duties proper, 3} months; surveying course, 6; 
ficldworks and military bridges, 4; architectural course, 6; chem- 
istry, }; telegraphy and submariue mining, 1. ’ Adding a mode- 
rate amount of time spent on leave or the sick list, and we find 
two years to be passed at the establishment. Through each of 
the schools of the courses the writer now carries us with an eas 
pen, describing his own impressions, and filling up his pages wit 
interesting details of the astonishing progress made by some of the 
non-commissioned officers and men of the sappers, who enjoy -- at 
least selected individuals evidently do—the same advantages in 
the way of instruction as their officers. Thus, in the surveying 
(men’s) school, he says :— 

Among those plans which were completed, I noted down as particularly well 
executed, “ A diagram of a triangulation with a table of scales of five feet toa 
mile, in feet, yards, French feet, toises, metres, furlongs, chains, signed b 
William Cargill, Bugler, RE.” “How old are you, Cargill ?” I aske 
“Seventeen years and nine months, sir,” he replied, The Sergeant-In- 
structor, Ingram, told me that this young sapper was a good mathema- 
tician, working conic sections. 1 found next, “A plan of Trinity Church 
parsonage and school,” beautifully executed by Sapper Gilchrist, aged 
twenty-three years and ninz months. 
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The reader who follows the description of these schools, with 
their branches for teaching photography, well-sinking, night-and- 
day signalling by hand, printing, aud every other detail which 
can be required for the purpose of perfecting the mechanical a 
of field operations, will not be at a loss to know one cause of the 
success of our Abyssinian expedition. Sappers photographed 
the requisite copies of the sketches made by or for the staff, sap- 
pers drew water through Norton’s tubes, sappers laid the field 
telegraph which carried Napier’s orders, sappers managed the 
signalling when there was any doubt as to free sn a for the 
ariny over the line which the advance explored. ppers, let us 
add, it is here shown, were not behindhand in the fighting of the 
Good Friday which was so fatal to Theodore’s prestige, nor in 
the entry of Magdala itself. And these men, with their officers, 
drew their inspiration and knowledge direct from the great school 
with which Sir Francis has undertaken to familiarize the public. 


It is time now to speak of the two collateral subjects which 
the writer treats at considerable length, and which only require 
thorough notice to procure justice to his clients. The first, and that 
which is evidently most upon his mind, is the importance of the 
Engineer Train, the mounted portion of the corps. Great part of 
this was collected at Chatham at the time of his visit; and he 
undertakes, con amore, a thorough exposition of its value. It 
consists at present of but two troops, each in number nearly equal to 
a battery of horse artillery. The one conveys the —s pontoon 
equipment for a small corps darmée; the other the necessary 
stores for its artificers, with a moderate—a much too moderate— 
supply of picks and shovels for intrenching. Each troop is di- 
vided into three — sections, with a view of suddenly 
trebling its capacities by a ready enlargement in time of war. 
This Engineer Train appears (we know the fact chiefly by Sir 
Francis Head’s book) to have been the mark of sundry petty 
economists of the good old penny-wise school. Yet there is but 
one great fault to be found with its present organization—namely, 
its total inadequacy to the real demands of service. We read, in one 
place, a great complaint that at none of the grand parades at 
Aldershot has there been any attempt to use the intrenching tools 
carried by the Train. Of what possible use would it be to attempt 
to gain cover for a large division with 600 picks and shovels? The 
plain fact is that the question of practising “spade drill” in some 
sort can no longer be shirked by the authorities. If they will 
ignore the use of it by the Line — placed next door to our 
Engineers at Chatham (as we learnt last autumn from comments 
in the journals on the omission) it can hardly be hoped that 
“marching past” and “echelon formations” can be thrust aside 
for real business at Aldershot. Yet to this we must come if we 
are in any way to follow the lead the Continental armies are giving 
us, or prepare for that sort of defensive warfare by which alone 
England could be secured in case of invasion. Sir F. Head has 
the name of being somewhat of a national alarmist; but in most 
of what he says on this head he is within the strict truth. Every 
preparation should be made in this-direction by us beyond all other 
great nations, for two plain reasons. In the first place, we intend 
for the future to take a defensive part only in great European 
contests ; in the next, we propose to do so by means of those kinds 
of irregular levies which can only be made a match for regular 
soldiers by giving them, at least at first, the security of shelter. 


On the second of Sir Francis’s two complaints we must be briefer, 
although it is in truth the more important. It refers to the gene- 
rally inferior position assigned to engineers by our existing military 
system, and especially the attempt to substitute for them, before 
the public, the agency of the Quartermaster-General’s department. 
On this head we may be very plain, since every one not interested 
in the maintenance of things as they are is perfectly aware that a 
large part of the duties assigned in theory by the Queen’s Regula- 
tions to the Quartermaster-General and his assistants, are in prac- 
tice performed for them by the Engineers, the former serving merely 
as go-betweens, conveying the commander's orders, and reporting 
on their execution, So monstrous a system as this is particularly 
unlikely to endure under a Government whose motto 1s economy. 
As Sir F. Head truly, but not too severely, observes :— 

In time of peace, the Quartermaster-General’s department, from sheer 
want of practice, gains little or no experience, and thus on the sudden break- 
ing out of a war an inevitable catastrophe occurs. Whereas if these duties 
were put upon the Engineers, the corps, by its never-ceasing practice, at an 
instant’s warning would be competent not «nly to supply the particuiar 
description of officers qualified, such, for instance, as good riders [query 
riding sketchers ?], expert water-borers, experienced road and bridge makers, 
surveyors, draughtsmen, signallers, &c., but to despatch them, accompanied 
by well-organized field-trains, telegraph men, and sappers, especially selected 
for the services required. 

But, in truth, the question of a thorough reorganization of our 
Staff must soon come up for discussion, and the preposterous notion 
of maintaining two separate branches of it, one of which is kept up 
to play at engineering and eke out its own poor resources by bor- 
rowing the services of the professionally trained scientific soldier, 
will be abandoned as soon as it is looked into fairly. One good 
set of staff officers, under a Chief of Staff, or Adjutant-General, 
with a division of the duties of the present Quartermaster General 
between them and the Engineer corps, is a reform that cannot be 
far off in the present progress of military knowledge among the 
governing classes and in the public press. 

We have not space to follow Sir Francis through his projects 
for the defence of England, or his elaborate proofs that the 
Engineers can win steeple-chases at Aldershot, cam command 
armies, as in China and Abyssinia, are in short as good general 


soldiers every whit as their comrades. We don’t think they are 

uite as hardly treated as he would make out. The very fact that 

ordon was selected for the one command he refers to, and Napier 
for the other, seems to prove the contrary. If they have not yet 
taken their proper military position, common sense and the ju 
ment of their countrymen will soon give it them when the case 
known ; and to the knowledge of it the book of the veteran essayist 

e country at large, as well as @ gallant corps in whose 
interest it is avowedly written. 


THE SUMTER AND ALABAMA* 


We have just now unpleasantly reasons for remembering 
the celebrated cruises of the Alabama. Rightly or wrongly, 
it is not to be denied that most Englishmen sympathized with the 
daring of the little ship of war, or pirate, as friends or foes might 
please to call it, which so long succeeded in braving one of the 
strongest naval Powers in the world. We are now prepared to 
listen in colder blood to the story of a warfare which has left 
behind it so uncomfortable a legacy of delicate negotiations. Of 
the merits of the various international questions involved, this is 
not the place to speak. We shall regard Admiral Semmes’s narra- 
tive purely as a work of art, and in this case at any rate act in the 
spirit of the strictest neutrality. His book, as we shall see, might 
form a text for much wider discussions; but for the present we 
address ourselves merely to readers who may expect entertainment 
from following on paper the career of the adventurous rover. 


The first and most significant remark to be made is that the 
book consists of 833 closely printed octavo pages, with a great 
deal of matter in small t A very few pages of this include 
the two most exciting incidents in which Admiral Semmes took 
part—the actions with the Hatteras and the Kearsage. A good deal 
of the remainder is devoted to a narrative which the best writin 
in the world could hardly rescue from monotony, We are told 
how the Alabama came up with some Yankee clipper after a 
longer or shorter chase, or perbaps how a ship blundered straight 
into his clutches, being deceived by a display of false colours. 
The ship was burnt, after Admiral Semmes had transferred 
to the Alabama such of its stores as he thought desirable, 
and the Admiral then sailed in search of fresh adventure. 
This was, of course, the only kind of naval warfare which 
was possible under the circumstances. Admiral Semmes cer- 
tainly showed no want of courage in systematically running 
away from men-of-war and burning unfortunate merchantmen ; 
but to read a long series of such adventures is as dull as we should 
fancy the pursuit of them must have been to the gallant Admi- 
ral himself. It is almost impossible to divest oneself of a cer- 
tain sympathy for these splendid ships, on whose beauties Admiral 
Semmes occasionally dilates with a sailorlike enthusiasm, 
snapped up one after the other, and remorselessly burnt at 
sea. On the occasion of taking his first prize, he rather naively re- 
marks that the stars and stripes were abashed in presence of the 
new flag, “pretty much as a burglar might be supposed to look 
who had been caught in the act of breaking into a gentleman’s 
house.” Perhaps the unfortunate Yankee may have thought 
that the d/abama was most like a burglar of the two; and the 
narrative of a burglar who always avoids the police and never 
meets resistance would be apt to become wearisome. Cooper or 
Captain Marryat have made something of an exciting chase in 
the old war, even where the chase ban boon of a helpless enemy. 
But steam has pretty well quenched the romance of this as 
of other varieties of naval warfare, and the A/abama never had 
more difficulty in running down her victims than a greyhound 
in catching a three-legged hare. Sporting narratives are gene- 
rally wearisome unless the prey be a tiger, or some other animal 
capable of turning the tables; and the Admiral’s book is like 
nothing so much as a journal of a successful day’s shooting, 
without even the incidents which vary sport in a difficult country. 
Like the old story of Colonel Slick, the ‘coon always says, 
“Is that you, Colonel?” and comes down without giving him the 
trouble to fire. Twice, indeed, Admiral Semmes met with an oppo- 
nent. On the first occasion, he sank the JZatteras ; and on the second, 
the Kearsage sank him. In each case the victory was decided by 
a slight superiority in metal, and there were none of those inci- 
dents which made the old battles between single ships so exciting. 
A single lucky hit settles the business; and, if Admiral Semmes 
be right, he would have sunk the Kearsage had a certain shell not 
refused to explode. As it did not, he can only find fault with the 
ingenuity of the Yankee captain, who hung chains over the sides 
of his ship. Surely, if the same expedient had occurred to Admiral 
Semmes, he would not have thought himself justified in neglect- 
ing such a precaution. 

The true mode of writing the book would have been to give us 
a few spirited descriptions of selected incidents, and to have 
avoided the tedious mode of inflicting a half-cooked journal u 
us, in which every narrative is compressed, so as to be very dull 
and quite indistinguishable from a host of others. The method he 
has adopted necessarily swells his toundue and tedious — ~ ; 
yet even by this method the A would scarcely have ied 
the portly volume before us. The fact is, and it is certainly very 
natural, that he is still very angry with the Northern States, and in- 


* My Adventures afloat inthe Sumter and Alabama. Admiral Raphael 
Semmes. Lowden: Bentey. 1869. By 
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deed with the greatest part of mankind, and has taken this mode of 
relieving his feelings. His men were of a singularly cosmopolitan 
character. Whenever they were on shore, they made themselves 
drunk, after the fashion of sailors, and fraternized in the friendliest 
way with the crews of all nations, friendly or hostile. Indeed this 
is not strange, as he tells us that in the Sumter there were not 
half a dozen Southern-born men, whilst the crew of the Alabama 
was composed of English, Dutch, Irish, French, Italian, and 
Spanish sailors, picked up at random in Liverpool. But Admiral 
Semmes was an ardent and patriotic Southerner, and is anxious in 
every way, in season and out of season, to impress his cause upon 
us. Certainly we do not blame his zeal, and many of his readers 
will probably sympathize heartily with him, Only in a book of 
adventures it is rather out of place. Te begins, for example, after 
the general fashion of Americans, in bestowing upon us a lecture as 
to the causes of the war. We need hardly say that in his opinion 
the Northern people were a set of gloomy, snuiiling Puritans, whilst 
the Southerners were “gay and dashing cavaliers.” ‘The civili- 
zation of the North, though he does not speak in any “ spirit of dis- 
paragement to our Northern brethren,” was “ coarse and practical,” 
“that of the South was more intellectual and refined.” Le 
argues at great length that the States-rights theory was the only 
sound one, that there was a constitutional right of secession, and 
that those high American authorities who have taken the opposite 
‘view have been guilty of the grossest sophistry. The whole Eiotecy 
of the United States proves to his satisfaction that the growing 
wealth of the North, and the poverty of the South, was the result 
of the greedy and selfish system of protection adopted in obedience 
to the instincts of New England. “ The picturesque hills of New 
England,” he says, “ were dotted with costly mansions, erected 
with money of which the Southern planters had been despoiled 
by means of the tariffs.’ The war was carried on, not from 
any patriotic motive, but simply to enrich the Northern people 
by means of corrupt contracts—in which case it must certainly be 
admitted to have failed of success. ‘The American war, he says, 
had its origin in money, and was carried out “ for a consideration.” 
It ended in the same way. [Even of the assassination of Lincoln, 
which most people are inclined to regret, he says that “it seemed 

like a just retribution that he should be cut off in the midst of the 
hosannas that were being shouted in his ears for all the destruction 
and ruin he had wrought upon twelve millions of people.” ‘ As 

a Christian,” he adds, “it was my duty to say, ‘Lord have mercy 

on his soul,’ but the devil will surely take care of his memory.” 
For Andrew Johnson, although from base motives he accidentally 
did the good deed of pardoning the Admiral, he has no better 
names than traitor and charlatun. The nearest approach to a civil 

expression towards his “ Northern brethren” occurs in a passage 
where he rejoices over Mr, Seward’s humiliation in having 
to restore Mason and Slidell. He was, he says, mortified, though 

he has very successfully deprived his narrative of any traces of 
this feeling, at the humiliation of the American nation. ‘ Whilst 
I would humble them, and whip them into a sense of justice and 

decent behaviour myself, I was loth to see strangers kick them, 

and themselves submit to the kicking.” We cannot discover, 

however, that England fares much better in his esteem. After 
expressing his contempt for the “ beggarly South American re- 

S lics” who made difficulties about showing him hospitality, 

e says that the North not only bullied Venezuela, but all the 
world besides. “ Even old John Bull, grown rich and plethoric 
and asthinatic and gouty, trembled when he thought of his rich 
argosies and of the possibility of Yaukee privateers chasing them.” 
France, he tells us, is equally contemptible, its old sympathies 
for revolutioui.ts having dried up under a degrading despotism. 

Admiral Semmes, as may be inferred from his constitutional 
discussion, seems to have been an accomplished jurist, and many 
pages are filled with long arguments as to the many points of 
international law which arose in the course of his proceedings. 
He had great success, on the whole, in —_ Consuls and 
Governors at the different ports at which he touched, and so far 
as a rather hasty perusal enables us to judge, seems to have 
put his points with a clearness which suggests that, according 
to the fashion of his countrymen, he had followed more professions 
than one. But life is not long enough to follow out all the 
details of such disputes, unless one has the misfortune to be 
a Commissioner for adjusting disputes, or a professor of inter- 
national law. We can only commend his researches to persons 
about to argue the liability of England to pay for his perform- 
ances. 

The remainder of the book consists principally of disquisitions 
founded on Maury’s well-known writings, und accounts of the hos- 
pitalities offered by ladies and English officers. Admiral Semmes 
is patriotic even in his science, and indulges in a long apostrophe 
to Maury as a Virginian, beginning, “ Philosopher of the Seas! 
Thou mayest afford to smile at these vain attempts to humble 
thee!” and lasting for half a page. Science,” he says, “ has 
no nationality.” However, a man who is held to have had some 
scientific merit—poor Franklin—is dismissed with the contemptu- 
ous remark that, “having learnt to fly kites when a boy, he had 
turned the theory to some account when he had gotten to 
be a man.” Franklin, it is true, was a Northerner, and some 
feeling of “nationality” would unavoidably force itself even into 
science on such a provocation. To Admiral Semmes’s respect 
for Maury we owe some disquisitions on the Gulf Stream, the 
trade-winds, and other phenomena which are beginning to be 
rather a bore to the unscientific mind. Of the hospitality which 


the Admiral received, he speaks with due warmth. We will con- 


tent ourselves with quoting a tribute called forth by certain 
“ pretty little perfumed billets ”:— 

Dear ladies of the Cape of Good Hope [he exclaims], these scenes are still 
fresh in my memory, and I make you but a feeble return for all your kind- 
hess in endeavouring to impress them upon these pages, that they may 
endure “ yet a little while.” I have always found the instincts of women to 
be right, and I felt more justified at the spontaneous outpouring of the 
sympathies of the sex for our cause, than if all the male creatures of the 
earth had approved it in cold and formal words. 


Being male creatures, we are compelled to say that the Admiral 
has written a very wearisome account of a very interesting episode ; 
and has made it yet more dreary by his infusion cf endless legal 
argument and indignant scolding at the Northern people and at 
every one who ventures to difler from him as to the propriety of 
his proceedings. He would have consulted his own reputation 
much better if, like the more distinguished men who fought on 
his side, he had preserved a dignified silence, and waited till he 
could tell the story of his exploits calmly and modestly, 


L'ART RELIGIEUX CONTEMPORAIN.® 
Te Abbé Hurel candidly tells us, in the modest preface with 


which he opens his work on L’Art religieux contemporain, 
that his criticisms are not so much directed to questions of puvely 
esthetic interest as might be expected from the form and title of 
the book, Ilis rapid examinations of recent manifestations in 
every branch of art—glass-painting, painting, architecture, sculp- 
ture, goldsmiths’ work, music, &c.—have all been conducted with 
especial reference to the fulfilment in them of the conditions of 
“ convenances religieuses,” too often sacrificed in the present day ; 
and it is to this point that nearly all his criticisms tend. The Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1867 suggested to him the idea of summing 
up his opinions and impressions in the work before us, and, having 
intended at first only to pass in review the principal objects of 
religious art which found a place in it, he gradually became 
engaged in a work of greater magnitude than hie had originally 
contemplated. He began, apparently for the first time, to examine 
the foundations on which his convictions rested, and has endea- 
voured to arrive at a clear comprehension of the generel principles 
which should guide the production of works of Christian art. It 
is the result of these investigations which now forms, under the 
title of Synthesis, by far the larger half of the book before us; 
the practical criticisms which gave rise to them following under 
the head of Analysis, and occupying little more than a third of 
the whole space. 

The titles of the eleven chapters into which the first part is 
divided are of a not unattractive character, and inspire a certain 
amount of curiosity as to their contents. Here are some of them :— 
Of the Christian ement in Art, of the Philosophy of Christian 
Art, of the Sources, of the Form and Style, of the Method and 
Conditions of Christian Art. ‘To the treatment of all these ques- 
tions the Abbé brings keen interest, extensive reading, a lively 
fancy, some natural taste cultivated by a habit of observation, aud 
a generosity of spirit much to be admired. But at the same time 
we are made painfully conscious at every step that all these most 
desirable qualities are not suflicient to enable their possessor to 
grapple with, much less to master, the metaphysical problems 
which meet at the outset every attempt to construct a theory of at. 
There are some persons whose minds are, from nature and habit, 
incapable of ever attaining any insight into matters of this cha- 
racter; clear perceptions of fundamental truth are the reward 
only of habitual effort and devotion. Now, without venturing to 
assert that the Abbé Hurel is one of those to whom clearness of 
thought is an impossibility, we think we are justified in affirm- 
ing that the present volume is not in any degree distingui-hed 
by that strength of conception and that capability for sustained 
mental eflort by which alone problems of a philosophical nature 
can be successtully encountered. 

The order in which the Abbé Las pursued his inquiries has been 
in itself a fruitful source of confusion and misapprehension. A 
Catholic, and a priest, he takes a deep and lively interest in all 
that concerns the service of the Church to which he belongs. 
But he is not only a priest but a Parisian, not only a devout 
Catholic but a man of letters ; he sees the Apollo Belvedere with the 
raptures of Winckelman on his lips, he enjoys Horace, has heard 
of Sophocles, and quotes Renan, not always to condemn. Fence 
we are not unprepared to find him deeply imbued with the con- 
viction that all good works are inspired from above, that all good 
things are of God, so that chefs-d’cuvre are of no age or country. 
At great length he develops the not over-new Catholic theory that 
all which is beautiful in literature and art is essentially Christian, 
and, insisting on the distinction between “’antiquité classique ” 
and “|l’antiquité paienne,” finds in the works of Phidias a 
Christian element, and defends the men of the Renaissance from 
the imputations cast on them by the devotees of Middle-Age art. 

So tar so good, if we accept this use of the word Christian as 
characterizing all work done in a serious temper, of whatever time 
or place. But we now enter, after a glowing sermon on the 
sources of Christian art, on the discussion of its philosophy. In 
a footnote the Abbé demolishes, on the authority of ML. Taine, 
Hobbes’s theory that music, painting, and sculpture are agreeable 
as imitations which recall a past, whether pleasant or otherwise ; 
and he then proceeds, by the aid of a quotation from Proudhon’s 


* L) Art religieux contemporain. Etude critique. Par l’Abbé A. Hurel, 
Vicaire de la Madeleine. Waris: Didier et Cie, 1868, 
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Principe de l Art, to overthrow M. Taine himself. “In vain,” 
says the Abbé, “does he (M. Taine) think to escape the stigma 
which he has cast upon Hobbes,” for M. Taine proposes, as the end 
of the artist, the exact imitation of what he calls the “ logique 
extérieure ” and the “logique intérieure ” of the given object; and 
to what result does this proposition tend? Why it tends, explain 
or modify it as you will, to make imitation the sole end of art; 
whereas its true end is the development of what M. Proudhon 
calls the “ idéal,” but which the Abbé prefers to name “ Dieu.” 
At this point the difliculties which beset any attempt to base a 
system of wxsthetics upon a groundwork of dogmatic theolo 
begin to open themselves. 4 
one position after another is assumed, until at last the writer is 
betrayed into pitfalls from which he fails to extricate either him- 
self or his readers. As far as we have been able to understand 
the Abbé’s statement of what he calls the spiritual theory, it is 
this—‘‘that in every work of art there may be said to be two 
arts, one of which may be called the body, the other the soul. 

y the soul,” he tells us, he means “the thought or idea of the 
artist, which is made sensible to us by certain forms—‘Celle-ci est 
l'idée expressible, celle-la l’idée exprimée.’ But,” he proceeds to 
say, “it is only because we are unfortunately made of flesh 
and blood that the idea has to be expressed by forms at all; 
art is really the invisible thought of the artist; but, weighed 
down by our senses, which require, in order to apprehend it, 
that it be rendered visshle by material forms, we have at last, 
in common parlance, reversed the logical order, and given the 
name of art to that which is truly but its shell. Thus we stand 
at p. 98, and we were somewhat at a loss to understand why 

assages from M. Taine, dealing exclusively with the relations 
the artist and the material world, should have been in- 
troduced at all into a discussion which completely igncres them, 
and treats simply of the relations between a work of art and those 
who contemplate it. But almost immediately we find passages 
written apparently under the momentary conviction that this 
“jdée expressible,” “pensée invisible,” or soul, or ideal, or God, 
exists in the material world which is the subject of the artist’s 
work ; and finally we are completely bewildered by the assertion 
(p. 153) thatit resides chiefly in the spectator of such work—that 
indeed, when we examine a painting or a piece of sculpture, 
“nous extrayons .. . moins l’idée . . . qu’elle renferme que celle 
qui vit en nous.” 

The fact is that in questions of this character the Abbé very 
soon gets out of his depth, and, trusting to his eloquence and 
his enthusiasm to bear him safely on, entirely neglects to assure 
his footing on those successive stepping-stones which, however 
slippery, atfurd the only possibility of safely reaching the desired 
shore. His acquaintance with all the varied branches of devo- 
tional art is of the most intiasate character, and his judgment and 
taste in them, as far as can be gathered from the cursory criticisms 
brought together at the end of his book, are sound and sure; and 
had he—making a careful distinction between “l'art sérieux ” and 
“Vart religieux,” between serious and devotional work—applied 
his researches solely to the latter, we should probably have 
received from him, not a work of general interest certainly, but a 
contribution to literature of a special character, and pessessing an 
intrinsic value which works of general interest can rarely, if ever, 
attain. This distinction, a very simple and real one, would have 
saved him all his embarrassment concerning the Madonnas of 
Raffaelle, whose works, although penetrated by Christianity and 
spiritual in sentiment, are often, he complains, too “ charnelle ” as 
to form. Indeed he cries that Proudhon expresses his feelings 
exactly when he says:—‘“Je suis amoureux des saintes de 
Raphaél, toutes saintes, martyres, et vétues qu’elles sont. Je 
le suis méme de la Vierge Marie, jusqu’d son mariage. La 
madone n’échappe 4 mon amour, que par l'enfant, qu'elle porte 
dans ses bras; c’est le respect de la maternité qui la sauve.” 
‘The discipline of the senses is the price of a sense of things 
divine, and a Madonna who recalls by the perfection of her 
physical beauty the nymphs of classic antiquity is a too seduc- 
tive object to the eyes of the worshipper; in spite of the 
air of sanctity by which she is surrounded, and the spiritual 
expression of her countenance, she does not elevate the mind of 
the votary to the things of heaven, but rather, with her round 
arms and soft hands, draws him gently down to earth. Sacred 
art, it is true, has a special purpose to fulfil, and must be exercised 
under special conditions; the artist, if running the whole scale of 
human passion and woe, if treating subjects which contain a germ 
of universal human interest, must remember these conditions, 
must render his subject in such a way as to excite only a limited 
number of emotions of a special, defined character, directed to a 
special object. But this the Abbé wholly fails to explain. We 
ourselves should be inclined to state the matter briefly thus :—The 
physical ideal, which is predominant in Greek work, which in 
the work of the Renaissance is co-ordinate with the moral ideal, 
must in sacred art be kept strictly subordinated, in order that 
such art may acquire the cali ascetic character ae to 
it, by means of which it will aid, or even produce, in its beholder, 
the desired devotional attitude of mind. And M. Hurel himself 
incidentally corroborates our theory when he says, “ L’expression 
est, ou peu s’en faut, le tout de l’esthétique chrétienne,” and any 
attempt to combine with it the grosser attractions of physical 
———- produces a disturbing ellect ; it is a hindrance, and not 
a help. 

That in the present day Christian sacred art is sunk to a very 
‘low ebb, the Abbé freely confesses, but he also indulges in too 


One question after another is begged, 


fervent hopes of a near and glorious revival. In discussing the 
causes of its decadence, he finds that there are four great evils 
which deeply affect its well-being. First, the dissipated habits 
of modern artists; secondly, the low taste of the artistic public; 
thirdly, modern scepticism ; and fourthly, the excessive importance 
of material life in the present age, its great luxury, and the insta- 
bility of political institutions. Now, of these four evils, the first 
two appear to us to have existed always, to the great disadvantage, 
not only of religious or devotional art, but to the great disadvan- 
tage of all serious work; for as to the morals of artists, whilst we 
are quite ready to agree with the Abbé’s assertion that no man of 
ill-regulated life has ever attained to a substantial eminence in 
his profession, we cannot believe that it is possible to prove 
that at any time the whole body of men engaged in artistic 
age has been characterized by well-disciplined modes of 
ife. Even in the fifteenth century, in the palmy days of fresco and 
tempera, the voice of warning is heard :—“ Ta vie doit étre rangée 
comme si tu étais étudiant en théologie, philosophie, ou toute 
autre science, usant avec tempérance du boire et du manger. Deux 
fois par jour suffisent,” &c. And again, as to the ignorance of 
the present public in things of art; can any one seriously think 
that there ever was a past public, in a high state of cultivation and 
enlightenment regarding any subject whatever, requiring constant 
attention and education in order to sympathize with and compre- 
hend it? Mr. Ruskin says, indeed, “ that good art has only been 
produced by nations who rejoiced in it; fed themselves with it as 
if it were bread; basked in it as if it were sunshine; shouted at 
the sight of it; danced with delight of it; quarrelled for it ; fought 
for it; starved for it.” But we feel at once that this is an artist’s 
Utopia, and history teaches us that Ratlaelle’s public was not in 
the populace of Rome, but in the Curia of the Vatican, and that 
it is only now and then, surrounded by a select few, that a man 
may ever hope to work sustained by a common sympathy, as Mr. 
Browning makes Andrea del Sarto tell us of his days at Fon- 
tainebleau :— 
+ + « insuch a fire of souls 
Profuse, my hand kept plying by those hearts. 

The material character of the development of modern society has 
no special influence on sacred art; it affects it only as a branch of 
serious work, and any consideration of the nature of its action 
would lead us into a discussion of questions irrelevant to the matter 
immediately in hand. But the evil which comes third in the Abbé’s 
list, “ Modern Scepticism,” lies in some shape or other at the root 
of the question. The spirit of the public has now acquired a dis- 
tinctly secular bias, it resents ecclesiastical authority, it resents 
the existence in its breast of any ascetic spirit; and, as we have 
seen in the recent revolutions of Italy and Spain, one of the first 
acts of the new power is to destroy, or to attempt to destroy, the 
strength, and even the very existence, of those communities which 
fuster it. The fanaticisms of the nineteenth century are not 
religious but political, and the badge of the new crusades is not 
the Cross but the people ; the spirit of Abraham Lincoln avimates 
the sons of St. Louis; and in spite of the prayers, the zeal, the 
hopes, and aspirations of the devout, we fear that the period is 
far distant which will realize their expectations, and give the 
world again a living school of devotivnal art. 


META’S FAITH.* 

[* Meta’s Faith the authoress, as in her former novels, gives us 

- a study of a very small number of characters, with very little 
scene-shifting, and a plot studiously exempt from exciting interest. 
Two middle-aged women of the middle class, one young lady, a 
Dissenting doctor of divinity, his mother, two students, the one 
well-born but mean-spirited, the other of lowly origin but noble 
soul, support the main burden of the story for nearly a thousand 
pages. Nor is any attempt mide to compensate for the fewness 
of the persons by the manysidedness of their natures; nor is 
the plot at all a novel one, or the local colouring taken from 
regions unknown to the majority of novel-readers. And yet, with 
all these self-imposed difficulties, supplemented by an occasional 
naive display of ignorance of the manner in which young men 
ordinarily converse with and behave towards one anotiier, the 
authoress, thanks to her possession of a fund of quiet humour and 
the power of writing simple and unaffected English, has contrived 
to produce a book which is fairly readable from first to last. Mrs. 
Waldemar, to begin with the only unamiable female personage— 
was far too adroit and experienced a woman to have any need for trust in 
the lcadings of Providence. . Leading-strings were very well for 
those who had not wisdom enough to order their own goings, but she had 
long ago learned to dispense with any help they could give. When she 
found herself where she did not wish to be, she looked round for some more 
desiravle situation, and then, by a series of clever contrivances, worked her 
waytoit. . . This was how she had gradually edged her way also into 
the best society of Carriden-Kegis. And this was how she purposed 
now to reinstate herself in that dignity from which Mr. Waldemar’s deata, 
fifteen months ago, had displaced her. 
Iler purpose is to marry Dr. Ellesley, a Dissenting divine, very 
learned and very shy, the Governor of Carriden-Regis College, 
who, having lost his wife some twenty-five years before, and 
having lived contentedly in single blessedness ever since, studying 
“Greek roots, Latin derivations, Hebrew terminations, and the 
latest tit-bits of German heterodoxy,” and being-moreover of & 
very refined and sensitive nature, would have seemed to anybody 


* Meta’s Faith, A Novel. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” “Janita’s 
Cross,” “ Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” &c. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1869. 
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but the enterprising Mrs. Waldemar about the last person in the 
world to be captivated by a vulgar and loquacious widow. Be- 
longing, however, as she seems to have done, to that section of 
her sex which answers to the lady-killer among men, she never 
entertained a doubt of her success from the moment that she had 
determined upon its expediency. Dr. Ellesley was in a comfortable 

osition, and therefore a desirable match ; he was a man, and there- 

‘ore to be won. Accordingly, Mrs. Waldemar, confident in her know- 
ledge of the weakness of men, and the different ways in which they 
are assailable by women, sets to work upon thie susceptibilities of 
the retiring scholar somewhat after the fashion of Widow Wadman 
upon Uncle Toby. But the Doctor, instead of appreciating her 
matured comeliness, falls in love with her step-daughter, Meta, 
in whom he discovers a strong resemblance to his dead wife. 
Availing himself of the noisy widow’s effusive invitations, without 
the slightest suspicion of the motives that prompt them, he comes 
week after week of an evening to enjoy a sight of the unobtrusive 
little school-girl, greatly to the delight of his supposed captivator. 
It is evident that he is in love, and his excessive shyness, and the 
occasional incoherence of his replies to the gushing lady who has 
taken him in hand, are of course attributed to the wrong origin. 
In the meanwhile he seems to have but little fear of his ultimate 
success, and displays no great anxiety to hurry it on. 

But Meta, having lost her way one morning in the woods, has 
come across the most promising of his pupils—Stephen Garton, 
the son of a washerwoman, who is working his way up in the world, 
and is at present the favourite competitor for a valuable exhibition, 
which will enable him, if he gets it, to continue his education at a 
German University. The two have since met once or twice at 
Dr. Ellesley’s house, and Mrs. Waldemar—having, like most ladies 
of her kind, a keen eye for detecting incipient attachments—be- 
comes at once aware of the impression which her step-daughter 
has created, and, with a full knowledge of his antecedents and 
Prospects, invites him continually to tea, and makes hevrself re- 
markably agreeable to him every time that he comes, proposing 
to herself, in case he gets the exhibition, to allow the match, and, 
in the case of his failure, to forbid it. As Stephen Garton is a 
clever and industrious young man, he is almost as a matter of 
course, being in the midst of a world of wicked young students, 
the object of the persistent dislike and jealousy of a dull and idle 
rival. And being an honest and modest plebeian, with shabby 
clothes, round shoulders, and undeniably plain features, his enewy, 
Rodney Charnock, is naturally enough a deceitful and conceited 
aristocrat, always dressed in the height of fashion, and the fortu- 
nate possessor of an elegant figure and a handsome face. On the 
strength of these advantages, and a good income to back them, 
this young gentleman, having discovered his inability to injure his 
foe by getting the exhibition from him, determines to wound him 
still more deeply by winning the love of Meta. Mrs. Waldemar, 
delighted beyond measure at the prospect of such a desirable son- 
in-law, dismisses Garton with a very rude and characteristic letter ; 
Garton goes to Germany ; and the field is left open to the Doctor 
and Charnock. 

Meta, however, has not the slightest suspicion of the feelings 
of her elder and undemonstrative admirer, and takes a strong 
dislike to the compliments of the offensive young fashionable. 
Both continue to come to the cottage for some time, till at 
last the Doctor, in an amusing téte-d-téte with Mrs. Walde- 
mar, in which that lady is every moment expecting an offer, 
screws up courage to ask her for leave to pay his addresses to 
her daughter. Greatly to her credit, she retains sufficient self- 
command not to betray herself, and sufficient self-confidence, even 
in these trying circumstances, not to give up her hope of winning 
him after all. She refuses her consent on the ground of the great 
difference in their ages; and the Doctor, who is a model of pro- 
priety in this and all other respects, goes quietly off to get over his 
disappointment as he best can. Charnock also, after repeated 
rebufis, perceives that his chance is hopeless; and Meta is thus 
relieved from the importunities of both. For several months she 
continues very miserable, imagining that Garton has deserted her of 
his own accord; while he has gone to Germany under the impres- 
sion that she and Mrs. Waldemar have forbidden him their house 
because they have discovered that he is the son of a washer- 
woman, Both lovers pine for each other’s society, till on his 
return to England, Miss Hacklebury, the spinster sister, who 
has been kept in the dark about his dismissal, discovering the 
truth, manages to bring about an explanation, and the story winds 
up in the orthodox manner. 

The plot contains no startling surprises, and is comparatively 
devoid of anything that can be called a climax. We are evidently 
intended to see what is coming, and we drift slowly towards it, 
stopping on the way to observe the manner in which each little 
incident affects one or more of the characters, and to take a look 
at the country scenery. There is far less than the average 
amount of conversation, which, together with the lack of inci- 
dent, and an almost complete absence of direct moral reflections, 
leaves a very large space indeed to be filled with descriptive 
bits. Some of these are pretty, and come in effectively; but 
by far the strongest merit in the book, it seems to us, is the 
humour displayed in the realistic delineation of the two middle- 
aged sisters, and the account of the everyday life which they 
lived in a little cottage in the suburbs of the manufacturing 
town of Millsmany. y the law of compensation, which some 


domestic novelists love so much to exemplify, just as the plain | 
exterior of the gifted washerwoman’s son conceals an almost 
flawless inner nature, and the fascinating appearance of his 


better born-rival is the outward manifestation of an unlovely 
and unloving heart, so selfish Mrs. Waldemar has a languishin; 
feminine face and form, and warm-hearted Miss Hacklebury ha 
features, rough manners, and a loud voice. The plain spinster 
does the work, and the ornamental widow the elegancies, of the 
humble household :— 


Miss Hacklebury did everything in the establishment which required 


the exercise of those undeniably useful faculties, Resistance and Execu- 


tiveness. She was the one to send off a refractory beggar when he 
had proceeded from whining to impudence, and from impudence—seeing 
there was no hat or stick hanging up in the lobby—to downright threats 
of violence, The sound of that trooper-like tread down the passage to 
the back door, the first accents of a voice that could upon occasion issue 
its mandates with the authority of a commander of dragoons, were enough 
to intimidate the boldest vagrant that ever trespassed upon the sanctity of 
a virgin home, and send him trembling back into the public road with 
incontinent haste, forgetful of his apparently wooden leg, or the vaunted 
rheumatism, more malignant even than that of the elderly Hacklebury 
branches, which, according to his own statement five minutes before, had 
incapacitated him from active exertion for the last twenty years. 


Mrs. Waldemar, however, naturally looked upon herself as the 
most important person in the house :— 

It was herself, she said, and not sister Hacklebury, who ‘sustained the 
dignity of the family. It was owing to her position as poor dear Mr. 
Waldemar’s widow that they were on calling terms with the best families 
in the place, and she should never for one moment think of yielding her pre- 
rogative because sister Hacklebury happened to have absorbed the practicality 
and business talent of the family into her own person. Look at their visiting 
list now—and Mrs, Waldemar would glance towards the enamelled card- 
basket, which stood in the centre of the drawing-room table, with Lady 
Fitzfannerly’s card, Lady Fitzflannerly was the wife of the Mayor of Mills- 
many, lying at the top of it—looking at their visiting list now, embracing 
all the people in Carriden-Regis, and most of those in Millsmany who were 
worth knowing on account of birth and breeding, and say whether a list like 
that, giving as it did to those who owned it such an unexceptionable position 
in social life, ought not to be considered a little. And who, Mrs. Waldemar 
would like to know, but herself, had been instrumental in raising that visiting 
list to its present condition ? 

In effective apposition to this kind of writing are some of the 
quiet little love bits which are constantly alternating with the more 
prosaic parts of the story. Meta is rather a quaint little heroine. 
She shows symptoms of going off into a decline when she fan- 
cies herself deserted; but, on the whole, she is pleasant and natural 
enough, though her excellences are fur the most part negative 
ones. It is only when we come to one or two of the men that 
we become aware that we are in the midst of fictitious characters. 
At least one is inclined to pronounce them fictitious, though of 
course, if one could only get rid of all preconceived notions, and 
disregard unpleasant experiences, one might admit that it is within 
the bounds of possibility that the wonderful male creations of 
“ Ouida ” in the one direction, and of the authoress of John Halifax 
in the other, are alter all more accurate studies of Englishmen than 
have ever been executed by a masculine artist. If it is good for all 
human beings occasionally to see themselves as others see them, it 
must, we suppose, be edifying for men, when reading novels of this 
kind, to regard themselves for a while seriously and undoubtingly 
from a feminine point of view. The result in the present instance 
will be a feeling of complacency in finding ourselves free from so 
many faults and shortcomings to which we imagine ourselves 
prone, mingled with a certain humiliation at the discovery that 
we have about us so slight a flavour of what we have been accus- 
tomed to consider humanity. 

On the whole, the book, while it contains many of the excel- 
lences of the better novels of the class to which it belongs, is 
certainly not free from some of their defects. In the first place, 
in the spirit of the divine who deplored that the devil should 
monopolize all the good tunes, we think it a pity that so many 
clever writers should leave the construction of workmanlike 
plots almost entirely to the more worldly-wise members of the 
wicked sensational school. Without exactly wishing to be kept 
in a state of suspense from first to last, we must say that we 
like to feel throughout the greater part of a story a little uncer- 
tainty as to what is going to happen. To appeal exclusively to 
curiosity is no doubt a very low object for any writer to propose 
to himself, and the reader who is content to have no other 
feeling than his curiosity stimulated must have a very vulgar 
imagination. But everybody likes to have his ne gently 
tickled from time to time, more especially after he has got a pretty 
intimate acquaintance with the majority of the dramatis persone. 
Or, if all uncertainty is to be eliminated, we ought at least to 
be led by a skilful guide towards a tolerably effective and well- 
prepared climax. Into Meta’s Faith the element of uncertainty 
enters in a very small degree, and we are led up to the climax, 
such as it is, in a very haphazard and careless manner. We must 
add that the story might have been abbreviated with considerable 
advantage, rot so much by the omission as by the compression of 


'a great deal of the subject-matter. Generally, to turn a three- 
volume into a two-volume novel it would be only necessary to 


| 


prune the conversations with an unsparing hand. Here the altera- 
tion would have to be made by reproducing the narrative and 
descriptive purts in a terser style. Brevity is not only the soul of 
wit, but also of pathos, persuasiveness, picturesque description, and 
most of the other effects aimed at in fiction. hen the authoress 
of Meta’s Faith is describing the thoughts and conversations of 
women of the lower middle class, she is of course bound, as a 
dramatist, to give us voluble and diffusive utterances. But when 
she is speaking in her own character as narrator, she should con- 
trive to write in a rather different and more disciplined manner. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—-+ 
UE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 


The WINTER EXIIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till kive. Admission, 1s.—Gas ow dark days. 
WILTTAM CALTOW, Seeretarn 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—On 


Monday Evening next, February 15. the Prosramme will include Beethoven's Quartet 
in E minor, Op. 59, dedicated to Count Rasoumowski; a Uosthumous Trio fr Stringed Instru- 
ments, by Schubert, first time of performance in ths © gina Mozart's Soneta in A major for 
Piany and Violin; and Beethoven's Sonatain A flat, 110, for Piano alone. Executents : 
Charles Hall‘, Joachim, L. Ries, nry Blacr ove, Piat i. Voealist, Mr, Vernon Rigby. 

Con lue'or, Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stuils, 5s:; Buleony. Admission, I#.—Programmes and 
Tickets ut Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Striet ; Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheapside ; and 
at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


S: AT URDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


St. James’s Iall.— 


Director, Mr. S. CHAPPELT,.—The MORNING PERFORMANCES will 
take plice SATURDAY Al FERNOONS, 13, 20. 27: March 6 ; commencing each 


day at Three o'clock. Sota Stalis, 53.; Bole : Adv ission, Is.— Programmes and Tickets 
at Chappe! et & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street ; Kc cite Samar, & Co.'s, 48 Cheapside ; and at Austin's, 
28 Pice dilly. 


N 
CHARLES DICKENS'S FAREWELL READINGS.— 
The SECOND will be in ST. JAMES'S HALL, on Tucsday 
next, Fi eb. 16, and Ma To commence at Ficht o'clock. On ‘Tuesday Evening, 
Feb. 16," Dector Mariz met and” Mr. Bob Sawyer’s Party (froin “ Pickwick ").—Priees of 
: Sofa Stalls, 7s. : Stulls, Be ieony, Admission. I8.—'Tiekvts at Ch: prell & 
New Bond Street ; Keith, Browse, Co.'s, Che: upside and at Austin’s, 22 Piccadilly. 


DCcToR MARIGOLD and Mr, BOB SAWYER’S PARTY 


(from “ Pickwick "), Tuesday next, Feb. 16, 


RT UNION of LONDON.—Subscription, One Guinea.— 
Prizcholders select from the Public Exhilitions. Every Subscriber has a chance of 
valuable Prize, and in addition receives an impression of a Chromolithocraph, CHUOSING 
TUL GOWN, by Vinceut Brooks, from the Ori: by William Mul- 


ready, R.A. LEWIS PO 
444 West Strand, Jan. 1869. EDMD. BE. ANTHOBUS, “Ton. Secs. 


ICTORIA INSTITUTE.—ORDINARY MEETING, on 
Monday, February 15, 1869,at8 p.m. Paper, by the Rev. Professor KIRK, of Edinburgh, 
“ "Phe Doctrine of Creation, according to Darwin, \gassiz,and Moses, 
“Admission Cards on applicat n to the Secnerary, at 9 Contuit Street, Rerent Street. 


ADIES’ EDUC ATIONAL ASSOCL: TLON, London.~Under 
the sueplone. of this Associa for the Promotion of a Hie ther Edueation among 
Women, TWO YIRSES of LEt Tu S will be delivered by Professors of University 
College, to LADIES, at the ieethoven Rooms, 27 Harley Street, W., on Wednesdays and 

‘ridays, beginning on Wednes lay, February 24. 

Subjects: EXPERIMENTAL PUYsICS, with special reference to Sound and Iecat. By 
Professor G. Caney Fosren. Atl) aa. excl 

The SPIRIT of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Mustrated by an Outline of its Course, with 
Special study of some of its Masterpieces. By Pro‘essor Monsey. At l2.15 each ‘day. 

Fee for each Course, consisting of at ast Twenty Lectures, £2 2s, Either Course may be 
taken separately. Admission to First Lecture free (by ticket), 

The wim in both Courses being to give solid Instruction, regular Exercises will be prescribed 
for ull those who may choose to have their prozress so tested. Girls under Seventeen years of 
age not admitted. 

Prospectuses and information to be had on apptication to any of the following Members of 
he Exceutive p Lady Crompton, 23 Westbourne Terrace, + Mrs. Grove, 115 
V.; Miss Murtin, 16 Mi rton Regent's Vark, N. Ww. Mrs. Gerald 
rin e's ‘Terrace, Pack, S.W.; Mrs. A. Tey Jior, Aubrey llouse, Notting Hill, 
Mrs, Hensleizh Wedgewood, | Cumberland Hegent's Park, N.W.; or to the Hou. 

lue, 27 Oxtord Square, W. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, Jermyn Street.—Professor 
AMSAY, LIL.D., F.R.S., will com nence 4 COURSE of THIRTY-TWO LEC- 
TURE on GEOLOGY, en Monday, 15, at T'wo o'clock, to be continued on each 
Cree. ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, ‘‘hursday, Monday, at the same hour.—Fce for the 
‘ourse, 
Professor GOODEVE, M.A., will commence a COURSE of 
AP? LIED MECHANICS, on Tuesday, March 16, of which further be given. 
TRENHAM AM REEKS. 


(THE FETTES COLLEGE, _Comely Bank, near Edinburgh. 
Right lonourable JOHN LIs of Glencorse, Lord Justict-General. 
The Honourable BOUVERIE FRANCIS PRIMROSE. 
DAVID ANDEKSON of Moredan. 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL SWINTON of Kimmerghame. 
ROBERT DUNDAS of Arniston. 


Head- Master. 
ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A. 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Combet) ont and now one of the Assistant-Masters of 


The College is to be pened in September, 1870. It is designed to provide Boys with a liberal 
Education, qualifying them for the Scotch and Eng lish Universities, Professional Life, &c. 

In 1870 F onty Boys will be admitted on the Foundati: n, to be maintained and educated at the 
Expense of the Sapam. © wenty between the Age of Ten ‘elve Years, and ‘I'wenty 
between the Ace GA Twelve and Fourteen Years. The Number of Foundationers will be atter- 
wards increased to Fifty. 

The Endowment is intended for the Education, Maintenance, and Outfit of Young Persone, 
whose Varents have either died without leaving sufficent funds for that purpose, or throuzh 
innoeent misfortune during their lives are unable to give their Children a ucutivn 
suitable to their position in life. 

The Election to the Foundation rests entirely with pe Trustees, who will select from the 
pogtionnts Gos whose cluims appear etrongest, and who are most likely to derive advantage 
from the Institution. 

The College will also be open to seme 0d any auger of Boys not on the Foundation. For 
their accommodation two Board ouses, cach cepuble of receiving Thirty Boys, will be 

opened at the same time as the College, under the direction of two of the Assistant- Masters. 

Non-Foundationers will also be permitted, under special arrangements to be hereafier made, 
to reside with their ay or Guardians; attending the College during the ,and dining 
in hall with the other 

Every Member of the College will be required to attend Doily Prayers, the Re = 
tion of the College, and Divine Service on Sundays “4 such place of worship as be agreed 
upon by the Parents of the Boy and the Head-Muaste: 


Fees for as follows: 
(including Class: Ni tics, Modern I 
vatural Science, Musi ad Gy mnasti 
Boarding-House 
All Boys before admission will be required - pass an Exami 
Applications tor Rules of Admission to the lation, particulars of the Examination, &c., 
to be made to Faepesice Promax, W Me Clerk to the Trustees, 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


‘4 

GERMANY. .—LADIES’ COLLEGE, EISENACH, Saxe- 

Ww. cimar.—Conducted by FRAULEIN MODER, M ¢. P., “who will revisit London in 
March.” and Prospectuses kindiy forwarded don, 
Ph. D., L1..D., Internutional College, spring Gro A. Purrenanp, 
St. Paul's Koad, Hlighbury Protessor M.D., tary Academy, Woolwich” 
Konent Giapsrone, iighfielu; the Rev. W. M'Kexaow, D.D., "upper Brook 
rect. 


PREPA RATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. 
F. WRIGIIT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridze, and Senior As-ist: nt-Moster of 
Wellington College forme ly 48 istunt-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives from Nine 
yeors of age. larve House, with 17 seres of Playground, One Mile from Le A list of 
the Dr. Cano of Kiy, Regius Professor: f Greek.Cambridge, 
formerly Head-Master of Shrewsbury ; Rev. Dr. Benson, Master of Wellington Colleve; 
Ma-ters at Ku. by, an Parents of Boys—sent on application. Terms, inclusive, under Twelve, 
£85; over Twelve, £100 —Over-lade, near Ruzby. 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “English History and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations") has 
Strand. preparing for all Departments of both Services.—Address, 15 Beaufort 


ClVIL SERVICE, ARMY, ENGINEERING, and other 
EXAMINATIONS, _ CANDIDATES are specially prepared at the’ MARTLEY LN- 
STITU LION, Soutiiampton. j 


DUCATION for ETON, HARROW, WINCHESTER, and 

the UNIVERSITIES.—A CL ERGYMAN, Graduate in Tonours, residing in’ a most 

healthy locality, and who hes had unusual success in preparing Boys - the Public Schools, 
has now TWO VACANCIES. Highest reterences,— Address, D.D., 46 Regent Street, W. 


THE Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A. (late Assistant-Master of Marl- 

borough College) receives a limited numberof PUPILS from Eight to Fourteen years of 

age, to be prepared for College or the other Public Schools. He has One Vacaucy. 

which he desires to fill w vg Reference kindly permitted to Rev. G. G. Baaorey, Master of 
Martborough College, and Rev. W. Sroans, Rezius Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. ‘Terms, 70 Gui: eas per annum.—For particulurs, address Rev. ‘IT. Gwyn, 
Marlow Place, Great Marlow, Bucks. 


ENTNOR.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, formerly 

Assistant-Master at Bromszrove, receives FIVE BOARDERS, Home Treatment. 
Extensive Greende. Suitable for Incian or Delicate Buys. ‘Terms, 80 to 10 100 Guincas.— 
Address, Rev. N. B., The Grove, Ventnor. 


uz RECTOR of a Country Parish in South Iants (B.A, 


Oxon) is desirous of taking TWO, or at most TIIREE, PUPILS to prepare for the 
Public Schools, &c. ‘The R ctory is commudious in |louse and ‘Grounds, near the Sea anda 
Railway Station.—Apply to Bera, Mr. Locke, Buokreller, avant, Hants, 


A CLERGYMAN (Married); Graduate of Cambridge, wishes 
to meet with a PUPIL as Companion to a Boy now with him preparing for a yeti 
Address, Siema, care of Mr. Wakeling, the Ruyal Library, 


School. Liberul Terms expected.— 
North Street, Brighton. 


UPILS.—A COUNTRY VICAR, M.A. (Married), prepares 

PUPILS for Public Schools, University, Army, or Civil Service. ners Ilome_comfort. 

village. Terms, 100 Guiueas.—Address, tev. J. H. BE. Beuttisham Lode Vicurage, 
util Ze. 


COMMISSIONS, ARMY, &c.—The VICAR of a 
sma!) Parish near London (M.A. Camb. Math. Honours), of great experience in 
has a Vacaney in his House fur ONE PUPIL for the above Examinations. Bockward 
Pupils rapidly pushea forward, TFreuch ; German.—Address, Rev. M. R. Banwanp, Mar- 
garetting Vicarage, Ingatestone. 


[NTE 2RVAL between SCHOOL and COLLEGE.—The Rev. 

JAMES RUMSEY, M.A., Pembroke College (late Vice-Principal of St. Fdmund's 
THREE PUPILS fer Oxford Muatriculation.— Address, Pembroke College, 
A LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, Hornsey Rise, 


near Ilighgate, N. 


Patrons. 
THEIR ROYAL WIGHNESSES TILE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGUNESS THE CROWN-PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA. 

The New Buildings, which are upon the separate plan of having Twenty-five Infants in each 
House, are nearly rendy Ninety-six Infants have been elected : Hundred 
could at once ved if the COMMIT ThE had FUNDS in Hand. The Pian provides 
for Four sade Laltogether, the Infant Orphans of the Poor, £5,000 are immediately required 
to mect the pre iirements of the Contractors, and fur this Sum the Committee u gently 
ipa They” have | no Funded Property, aud only exist at the present time upon Borrow 

one: 

Contributions ere corenly solicited, and will be thankfully received at the Offices of the 


Charity, 56 Ludgate Hiil, E 
JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Secretary. 


The only Salaries paid are to the Mousehoid. The Offices are Rent Free, and all other 
Services gratuitous. All the Accounts are open to Tuspection. 


(pure LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL has urgent NEED 


Donations and Subscriptions will fully received by Messrs. Dimsdale & Co, 
50 Cornhill ; Messrs. Drummond & Co. ge Cross ; Messrs. Coutts Co., Strand ; 
Hoare, Flect Strect; and by the undersigned, a Liverpool Road, N. 


CHARLES FINN, Secretary. 
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GERMANY.—An OXFORD GRADUATE wishes to 

® ith TITREE PUPILS, to reside with him in Dresden, for the benefit of Modern 

Thigh reference: Perens! Interview in ‘London, if required, during Faster 
week.—Address, M., Castle House, Peterstield. 


FOLKESTONE.— The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
liege, Cambridge, and Mr. W, J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of I.ancoln College 

late of the Elphinstone Institution, prepare for the. 

Bervice and other Competitive E ‘Terms and 


ONE PUPIL (ct. Fourteen or upwards), READING for either 
UNIVERSITY, can join Two others in the bp of the Rev. J. Cox Evwanps, M.A., 
Bolnhurst Rectory, St. Neots.—Terms and ret 


AY ISITING TUTOR.— BOYS prepared for the PUBLIC 
HOOT ARMY and NAVY, and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 

f CAMBRIDGE undertkes visiting ENGAGEMENTS in London or the 
Rev. L. M. N., 3 South Street, South Place, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


x GOVERNORS of MILL HILL SCHOOL are anxious 
to reevive Applic ations for the HEAD- MASTERSHIP from Gentlemen of Position and 

of any British University, who have had experience in similar 
anyon invited to apply fur further information to the Treasurer, Tuos. Scrorron, Esq., 
3 Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street, 


HE GRAND HOTEL, Scarborough, is Warmed by HADEN’S 
APPARATUS. Tariff—Board and Ledsien. from £2 2s. per Week. 

AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Ifanager._ 

COURIERS and TRAVELLING SERVANTS’ SOCIETY, 


ble Men of different Nations. Established 1851, and enrolled 
according to Act of Pariiament.—The Novility and Gentry are informed thet Efficient and 
ya seed Persons may be obtained by applying to the Secretary, 12 Bury Street, St. 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
with INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 
AMPTON and MARSEIL ULES. 
The PENINSULAR ond ORIFNTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BuJK 
PASSENGERS, and receive Curgo and Parcels, by their Steamers for— 


From Southampton. From Marseilles. 
GIBRALTAR‘*...... Saturday, at 2 p.m. 
AL ERANDIEA Every Sunday, at 7am. 
ADEN .. ” ” ” 
Saturday, 9 Jan.,2 p.m. Sunday, 17 Jan., 7 a.m, 
G And every alternate And every alternate 

SING! A! PORE” Saturday thereafter. Sunday tnereuiter. 
YOKOHAMA” 


i Saturday, 23 Jan.,2 p.m. Sunday, 31 Jan.,7 a.m. 
AUSTRALIA ...... { And every fourt! { And every fourth 
Saturday thereafter. unday thereafter. 
* The Company's rates of Passoge-mones between Southampton and Gibraltar have been 
reduced from £13 and £9 w £10 and £6. 
For full particulars as to Freight, Peseege, and Insurance, apply at the Company's Offices: 
1221, Leadenhall street, London, or Oriental Place, Southampton. 


PLayTs and BULBS for present Planting.—Collection for £1, 

named Sorts—half 10s.—sent securely packed on receipt tof P.O. Order: 12 Show Pinks, 
2 and Picotees, 6 Cl. ves, various colours, 12 Gladiolus, 24 Anemones, 6 notheras, 
6 double Campanulas, 6 Hollyhocks, 6 Delphiniums, 12 double Dianthus, 6 Lobelia Fulgens, 
6 double crimson Lychnis.—H. ALEXANDER, 299 Goswell Road, E.C. 


KEYLESS CLOCKS.— DENT, 61 Strand, and 34 Royal 


Exchunge 
New Patent Clocks, Setting ond without a Key. The al 
of Winding Holes in the Face se Ciocks, and does away 4 
the necessity of opening the Case. which, almost ensures a longer performance 
than usual without Cleaning. The newest Patterns in Ormolu, Marble, &c. in stoc 
E. DENT & CO., beta and Clock Makers to Her Majesty and H.R.11. the Prince of Wales, 
61 Strand, W.C., and 34 Royal kxchange, F.C. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
APPIN & WEBB, ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFAC- 


TURERS and CUTLERS. < 
MAPPIN & WEBB’S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY 


STREET ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


APPIN & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are 
| and 72 CORNHILL. and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 


CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIE 
ED GLASS WINDOWS 
DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STKEET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 

PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


A BOWLING | ALLEYS — 
=. HAWKE & SON, Wild Court, Great Wild Street, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 

to deliver and fix complete AMERICAN BOWLING ALLEYS in Mausions and 
Pavite in any part of the Kingdom. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM §, 
BURTON has WEL VEL. ARGE SILO W-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPA- 
AY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock ofeach is at once the 
est, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public.and marked at prices propor- 
itonate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in 


ry. 
Bedsteads,from £20 08. each. 
Shower Baths.from......-- +e. 88.0d.to £6 0s. each. 
ps (Modé 68. 0d.to £8 10s.each. 
ll other kinds at tie same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil, 3s. 1d. per Gallon. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


by appointment, to H.R.H. Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
gratis and post-free. It f 700 of his unri 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 
URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDS'TEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNEKY GOODS, &c. 
With List of Prices. and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxf 
1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6,Perry’s Place ; and 1 kd Yard, London. 


ROPRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 


ADDRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. NOTE PAPER and 
ES Stamped in Colour Relief. and Jiluminated in the Style of Art. 
CARD-PLA TE elegantly envraved, and printed, f 6d. 
BALL PROGKAMMES and DINNER CARTES of new Designs » Printed end 
ped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 
STATIONERY of every Description, ot the very best quality. 


At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


CHURCH 


Street, W.; 


(THE NEW GARDEN SEED LIST is now read 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
THE FURNISHING of BED ROOMS.—HEAL & SON 


have greatly enlarged their Premises for the pu of making a complete Arrancement 

urniture, irres) ive r general Si wo 

Furniture in the Kingdom, 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
FILMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 


FURN An CATALOGUE, with Prices 000 Articies of 
BEDROOM VORN TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER & SON, Up- 
holsterers, 31 and 32 Stet treet, Oxford trek, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Chorles Street. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548) 
For Floors, Borders to Rooms, Wall and Ceiling Panels, &c. 
Being manufactured by steam this is far superior to Foreign- 
made, costs less than ‘Turkey C: 


26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, “LONDON. 


A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 


6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, BTC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER’S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most — Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and 
W. A. & S. SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
CAUTION—Each Mattress should bear r the Patent Label. 
Dons PANT SALE of CABINET and UPHOLSTERY 
b pty my —Messrs. HARDING, MADDOX, & BIRD, 65 to 70 Fore Street. City, 
y the Railway to give up their Premises, »re selling the who le 
be their First-c ass Stock at Cost Price.—An «opportunity to Parties Furnishing. 


SILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 
FURNITURE. See our New Coloured TED CATALOGUE of 
elecant and fi nites, d in f the ——- Woods, so artationtiy 

as to Ve equal to them in effet und ‘durability. and at halt the pri 

Forwarded gratis and post free from LEWIN CRA WCUUR & ¢ Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 
73 and Road. Established 1810. 

N. See ulso our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, Cospete, and Bedding 
(Carri: (Carri ge tree) tree), 500 Desizns, with Prices and Estimates. May be had | eral 


PURE ¢ CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards Street. Portman Square, London, W., beg to direct attention to the following 


Pure Unloaded WINES. 
LIGHT BORDEAUX ........ 24s. perdoz. | FINE BORDEAUX ...... 36s. per 
An A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 


excelicnt Dinner Wine. 
Samples and a Detailed List of other Wines forwarded on soutiention. 


Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards —- Portman Square, London, W. 
COGN AC BRANDIES,—Fine Quality, 54s. per Dozen; Very 
Choice Old, 75s. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
Samples, and a Detailed List of Wines, forwarded on application. 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole P: f the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and. favourably 
by their Name. are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which ure 
put up and lubelied in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to —— the Public. 
Consumers having difficulty in frocuring the Genuine Articles we y 
they can be hed direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse 6 Edwards 


Portman square, London, 
“Priced Lists post free on application. 
HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed Lazenny.” This Label is by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuin 
E. LAZENBY & SON of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole 
the Receipt tor Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to vive this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 
Jf, LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 


® ADDRESS has been changed from 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, to 99 Wigmore 
Street. Cavendish Square; the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that Edwaids 
Street be united with Wizmore Street, under the title of Wigmore Strect. 


GTRONG CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s. 6d. 


per Ib.; fine Souch for the D 3s.6d. Samples free by pest. 
E. LAZENBY «& SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards tnd Portman Square, London, W. 


WANTED, to invest a SUM of MONEY in the Purchase of 


REVERSIONS, LEGACIES, ANNUITIES, or PROPERTY.—Apply, 
by letter, to W. F. Monnis, Esq., Solicitur, 49 Leicester r Squa 


DIVIDENDS 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
The FEBRUARY Number now ready. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
It contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SUAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
GRANVILLE SUARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


LONDON and CONTINENTAL SEED COMPANY, 


68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


Discount of TWOPENCE in the SHILLING will be 


taken otf the published prices of Seeds for the Farm, the Kitchen Garden, and the 
Flower Gorden. 


Discount. of TWOPENCE in the SHILLING. — The 


Bookselling system, of taking offa large Discount to all Cash Purchasers, is now intro- 
duced into the Seed ‘f'ruade by the LONDON AND CONTINENTAL SEED COMPANY. 


, and can be 
had on application, gratis. A Discount of Twopence in the Shilling off all Gardea Seeds, 


THE NEW FARM SEED LIST is now ready, and can be 


DON 


hed ¢ on saptiontion, gratis. A Discount baal ‘Twopence in the Shilling off all Farm Seeds. 


(THE ILLUSTRATED NEW FLOWER SEED LIST is now 

ready, and can be had on application, gratis. It contains numersus Illustratious o: the 
choicest Novelties. Everyone who has a Flower Garden should Lave a copy. A Discount of 
[ee in the Shilling off the Price of all Flower Seeds. 


ADDRESS,” 


and CONTINENTAL SEED COMPANY, 
Welbeck Stree, Cavendish Square, Loudon, 


R% 
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THE AGRA BANK, “Limited. — Established in 1883, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LUMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Baancuss in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

ong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head ao on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and xd Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
its received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
ass per cent. per ann., to months’ Notice of 
At ditto ditto ditto 
At 5 ditto ditto $ to 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, euuamie of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Biilsissued ut tie current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge: and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales ond Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay onal Pensions realized. 
Every T description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transac! 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—CLOSE OF TIIE BOOKS ON Isr MARCII. 
THe THIRTY-EIGUTIL YEAR OF 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Will Close on Ist March Next. 
Es lodged at the ITead Office or any of the Avencics on or before that date will secure 
tave of One Year's Additional Bonus over later proposals. 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF VESTED BONUS ADDITIONS, £1,706,164. 
POSITION OF THE SOCIETY AT Isr MARCH, 1868. 
Existing Assur: nees £6,681 242 
Accumulated Funds 1.777.651 
Annual Kevenue .. 247,510 
The Members incur no personal liability, and the whole Profits belong to them. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Tirapv-Orricr—26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, Edinburgh. 
WESTMORELAND STLREET. 
Orricz 1x Loxpon—30 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
ARCIID. T. RITCHIE, Secretary. 
OYAL EXCIIANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established a.v. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Orricr—ROYAL EXCIIANGE, LONDON ; Baancn—29 PALL MALL, 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART IIODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOUN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 


Rotert Boerela William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 


John Garratt Catticy. Esq. Wilmot Holland, Esq. 

M Egerton Hubbard, 
Eaward Daniell, Esq. Nevile Lubbock, & 

Wiliam Davidson, Esq Geo. Forbes Dislcolmeon, Esq. 
Lancelot Witham Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Alexander Druce, t.sq. Charles Kobinson, Esq. 

Freak. Joseph kdimain, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Herman Gischen, 
Riversdale W. Grenfell, Joseph Somes. 

Francis Alex. Hamilton, F: William W Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Ieuth, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Consulting Surgeon SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 


lave. and Manine Assurances on liberal terms. 
oun Duty on Fire Assuranecs has been reduced to the uniform rate of 18. 6d. per cent. per 


“No jo Charge is , mate by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
ssulance may 
Lite dg ‘with or without pesticipation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five 

Any sum up to £15,000 the some Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a larze invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption. under Koyal Charter, trom the liabilities of partnership. 


Erie Carrington Esq. 


| [NprcEsriox REMOVED. —MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 

Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with full Directions, by TIIOMAS MORSON & SON, 
31, 33, and 1248 uthampton Row useell uare, London, and by ali Pharmaceutical Che- 
mists, but ask for “Morson's” Pepsine 


DINNEFORD’ S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, |! lendache, Gout,and Indigestion. 
Ati72 New Bond Street, London; an« of all Chemists. 


of Wa Watery revented by the FAMED 


inin wh for the 


PURE “SPERMACETI SOAP, and Is. 


p wi permaceti, the ing and emollient ac hich 
and it is especially recommended for Children and Invalids. 7 
See Nameon each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETTI, 8. 


CURES (this week) of ASTHMA, COUGHS, and DISEASES 
of the CHEST by Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS. From G. M. Twaporct, F. R.S.N.A. and 

F.S.A.S., Author of “ Shakspeare, his ‘Times, &c.,”" Stokesley, York, 1869: have 

always found them toctve® imme’ Sonotiete relief to myself, my wife, and children, and witnessed 

of my friends who were asthmatical.” Price is. 1}d. per Box.—Soid 
y all Druggis 


(GALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION is most success- 
and painlessly self-applied by means of PULVERMACHER'S Patent Improved 
VOL ECTRIC CHAI N-BANDSand POCKET BATTERIES, in heumatic. Neuralgic, 
and Gouty Pains. Nervous Debit ity, Deafness, Siceplessness, Paralysis, Epilevsy. Indigestion, 
Cramp, Asthma, Nervous Deafness, F’ +> Disorders, &c. The strong proofs as to their 
truly marvellous teas. furnished in the ie: 8 and 
pg po Cures, in a recent AV. sent —S. are er by a Test sent on 
required. Single Chains = Bands, 5s. to + combined together for 
impaired vitality, Sie, to Ly PULVERMACHEN, 200. 
Street, London., Ww. 


LEWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Oldest-established English 


Dentists, 30 Berners Street. Oxford Street, end 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Rail- 
way Station). PAINLESS DENTIN TRY (Patented —All other entirely 
superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Orizinal and only Practitioners 
of the true System of Painless Destin The 1, results of this invention are exemption 
from pain, no operation, sensitive stumps and loose teeth rendered usefu!, and mastication and 
qtouleten perfected, The Artificial Teeth, being indestructible, never change colour or 
decay, and, by their wonderfully lifelike defy and exactly restore the 
and < of the face. For their’ economy, efficacy, and success, vide 

Lal ts from 5 Guineas. Consu!tation ana every intormation free. 
Only the above. with any one of the same Name. 


PAINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by Mr. B. L. 
MOSELY, the Dentist, by 4 312 Regent Street, ite t 

Established The System of Pai Denthetry 
B.1L.. MOst LY, and now a Fon ‘by the Medical Faculty and the Profession as une of the 
improvements of the age, can nowhere be obtained in suc 
Residence. 312 Regent Street. Advantazes are: Perfect immonity from puin—no 


Guineas. free.—Only Address, 312 Regen 
Polytechnic. 


8S. A. ALLENS WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
Dee DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 


t Street, ue facing the Ro: 


Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price és. 
Derét—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


he advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a Half, 

A Prospectus and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


PHUENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. fee and hen: Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL., Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curse Orrice.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice.—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding Sums asrured by this Company, with the Bonuses cones thereon, amount 
to about £2,300,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of 1 Securities, | 
amount to upwards of £950,000. 

The Assurance Kesci ve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income, | 

It will hence be seen that ample Securiry is guaranteed to the Policy -holders. Attention is . 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances my be eff. cted on the most moderate terms and the moet liberal conditions. 

The Company also ¢rants Annuities and Endowments, 

y be ob the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


Kingdom. 


coD 


| Consumption,” writes :—* 
versally 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


ir HENRY Bort.» Physici len the Queen in Ireland, observes: — 
“l phe Dr. De Jon e Light-Bro r Oil to = very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a t! thera peutic tof 
Dr. EDW ARD SMITH Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board. over “On 
think it a wreat advantage thet there —y ot Cod Liver 
is uni ited to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil by Dr. 
ong: 


oft only in capsuled Imprnsar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


ry ey 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1303. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,600. LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Homeand Abroad,at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
and JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


ScorTisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, FIRE 


LONDON, 37 CORNHILL ; EDINBURGH AND DUBLIN. 
Esrapursuep 1824. 
CAPITAL, FIVE MILLIONS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, and empowered by Act of Parliament. 


Invested Funds upwards of . ee £1,015,613 
Amount of Life Insurances 
The Total Revenue of the Company from all sources now amounts to 225,328, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Serciat Notice. 
Five-sixths of the Profit arising from the whole Life ness are divided every Five years 
among -holders, on equitable principles—viz. in the proportion each part, 
co! ted to the 
The next Investigation and Division of Profits takes place on August 1, 1871,and the pre- | 
sent year is most favourable for Policies taken out to share in that Division. | 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. | 
This Company insures ogainst Loss or Damage by Fire, nensty, all descriptions of Buildings, © 
and the Goods. W ares. and Merchandise in the same. Now that the Fire Duty is reduced to 
Une Halt ot what it was formerly, all Owners and Occupiers of Dwelling-house property should 
see they ure not inadequately insured, 
— for Proposals und Prospectuses, containing all necessary particulars, may be had at the | 
ces us above, or of the Company's Agents. | 
| 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOUN JACKSON, Aassistant-Secretary. 


CoM PENSATION in Case of INJURY, and a Fixed SUM 
in on of DEATII. Kiet, may secured by a Policy of 
RAILW PASSENGERS ASS ONPA An Annual Payment of 43 
£6 Ss. £1,000 at Death, and at of £6 per Week for Injury. 
Orricrs—Gi CORNHILL AND 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


BOOKS, &c. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHOICE BOOKS, 
E.—The FEBRUARY Ly ay! LIBRARY isnow 

SHILLING UEis ready fo for = 


UDIES SELECT LIBRARY.— CHOICE BOOKS. 


y Copies of all the best New Books are in Circulation M "S SELECT 
Book Societies supplied on liberal rospectuses, postage tree, on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. —CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—_The FEBRUARY Number of MUDIE'S CATALOGUE of Surplus 
at greatly reduced prices, is now 


pal ah of Recent t Books withdrawn for Sale at now ready, and will be 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
s, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Vo Works of the Bost 


Season lumes of 


SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices: “REVISED ‘ALOG 
jowest cu: CATAL 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on ~oollontion - 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be ot 
with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to to MU yd MANCHESTER 1 TsKARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) froin all B with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; Chr Office. 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s uare, London. 
Founded in 1841. VPatron—H. Ru. the PRINCE of WALES. /*resident~The EARL 
of CLARENDON. The Spilewing ere are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which con- 
tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient in various Languages: 
or £2 with £6: Lite Membership, £26. 
‘ teen Volumes allowed to Country, and Ten to Ton n, Members. iteading-room open 
Prog ectus on application, Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Scerctary and Librarian, 
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(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307° ‘fa Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amountyaccordins tothe supply "an the 
best new Books, English, French, and German, i 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post 
*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application, 
BOOTH’S, CHLURTON’S, ILODGSON’S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—“A New Library Company 
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[February 13, 1869. 


Just published, in 8vo. price TWo SHILLINGS,” 


PRACTICAL PLAN for ASSIMILATING the ENGLISH 
+ and AMERICAN MONEY. By Watrer Bacenot. Reprinted from the 
Economist, with Additions. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
ust published, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


ps By B. 
London: LoncMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster: Row, 


has just been formed for purchasing the Stock and Goodwill of the Library Company in 
Pali Mall a Welbeck Street. Lt is stated that a large sum of moncy hus been d by 
some of the larger sh lers of the old "—Daily News. 


SURPLU S BOOKS.—GREAT CLEARANCE SALE of 

SURPLUS STOCK.—Important to Literary and Scientific Institutions, Book Clubs, 
Working Men's Associations, Naval and Military Book Clubs, &c.—In consequence of the 
formation ot the New Company, it is intended to offer a very lurge stock of Surpius Books at a 
considerable Reduction in Price. 


A Special List is now ready, which will be forwarded on application. 


{REE DELIVERY DEPARTMENT.—Arrangements are now 
a tao eee DELIVERY of all the Newest Books to the principal Railway 
The Carriage of all Parcels will positively be Paid by the Company—to and fro—for all 
Subser ‘iptions of Five Guineas and upwards. 
100 VOLUMES of LIBRARY BOOKS for £2 10s. Surplus 


Novels from 4d., 6d., ¢d., and Is. per Volume. 


100,000 VOLUMES must be cleared out, in consequence 


of the formation of the NEW CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Su RPLUS STOCK.—Special Lists are now ready, and can be 


lad on application. 


TZOO0KS at AUCTION PRICES.—Large Surplus Stock must 


(Tue CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—For Terms and Surplus 
apply to the Scerctary, Mr. CHARLES BURTON, 68 Welbeck Street, 


(PHE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
of tte SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period" 
say be obtained at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Copy. 


MEETING of PARLIAMENT.—THE TIMES, PALL MALL 
+ GAZETTE, GLOBP, and other Newspapers forwarded to al! parts of the World, ata 
Disevunt for Cash.—List sent free by JOHN NASH & CU., 4 Savile Piece, Regent Street, W. 


AMERIC: AN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S Monthly 
BULLETIN contains a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, with 
Prices—Announcements—and Literary Information from America aud the English Colonies. 
Scat post free for One Year on receipt of 12 
188 Fleet Street. 


Now publisiing, and may be ordered of any Boukseller, 


‘pHoMm’s IRISH ALMANAC and OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


of the UNITED KINGDOM for 1969, the Twenty-sixth Annual Issue, considerably 
Pnlarecd, inciud:s a Peerage, Laronetage,and Knightage, inciuding J udves, Privy Councillors, 
and Mewters of the House ot Commons, &¢c.; and Irish Civil -ervice and arlia- 
mentary Directory ; Directories for the Colonial, Naval, Militury, and Militia Services ; 
Mesical, Law, Banking, Se. ; County and Borough Directory ot Ireis and, with Iudex to the 
Deputy Lieutenuncy and Mazsistracy ; and the only complete Ecclesiy sis Direetory of the 
Crerzy and Ministers of every Den omination in Iretand ; comprising the E stablished Church, 
showins the Gross and Net Value of each Benefice, as returned by the Chureh Commissioners ; 

the tioman Catholic Church, te Presby terran Church, and other Denominations, with copious 

Tank xes+ Statistics of Great Brituin and Ireland, &c. ac. The materials for this publication 
are collected trom the most authentic sources, and embrace all the recent Political aud Varlia- 
cl.anzes. 

Dubiin: Avex. Taom, London & Co.,and Simpaix, Mansuart, & Co, 

LACK. 


A SUITABLE GIFT. BOOK. 
Now ready, post free, 6s. 
OPPEN’'S | POSTAGE-STAMP ALBUM and CATALOGUE, 


with all the latest Additions by Dr. Vinza. With Ilusrrations of some of the Rarest 
Stamps, and a full deseription of the Arms and Stamps of each country; with the Coinage, Area, 
and Vopulation. In superior binding, bevelled boards, and gilt ed:es, 73. 6c. 
Lovdon: Srevens, 421 Strand; and, by Order, of _all Booksellers. 


GREAT SALE!!! 


A CHANCE FOR EVERYONE!!! 
a The following Articles, amongst others, are 
TO BE SOLD: 
Chatelaine Furniture Etchings 
Coins Glass Tiluminations 
Aquariun i Painting Materials 


Linen 
Singing Birds Washing Machine Paintings 


Parrots Perambulator Photographs 
Cows Ornaments Privts 
Donkeys Sercens Fer: ery 
Egg3 Desks Terns 
Ferrets TInkstand Lawn Mower 
Goats Aprons Bracelets 
Tloney Bonnets Brooches 
Tlorses Card Cases Buck “oy 
Dozgs—Sporting and Pet Cloaks ch 
Pheasants Dresses Combs 
Pigeons Feathers Cro-ses 
Poultry Flowers Earrings 
Squirrels Furs Sleeve Links 
Portrait Album Garibaldies Locket 
Books Habit Electro Plate 
Hats Silver Mug, &c. 
Accordian Searf Pin 
Cornet Rings 
Flute Scent Bottles 
Concertinas Btuds 
Music Necklaces 
Pair ot Gloles Organ Watches 
Lie trical Mochines Canocs 


Sword Stick 
Walking Stick 


cods | 
| Wall 
| Yachts 

| 


Indoor Games 


Teles s-opes 3 Guns--Preech and Muz- Clipping Machine 
Collection of Dirds’ Eggs zie loading Reins 
Riles Whips 
Alboms Revolvers Workboxes 
Stamps Skates Praiding 

Meerschaum Pipe Tatiing 

Boxes Jackets Wool Work 
Brvsh Lace Sewing Machines 
Cake Dress Materials Crochet 
China Shawls Knitting 
Charn Trimmings Wootwork Frame 
Clocks Drawings Fancy Work Materials 
L'Oyleys Lugravings Cotton Stands 


Diessiny Cases 
Full particulars as to Price, &c., may be ascertained on perusal of 
THE EXCHANGE AND MART JOURNAL. 
A Copy sent to any one sending Three Stamps to 
$2 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Il, demy 8vo. 15s. 


MEMOIR of THOMAS DRU MMOND, R.E., F.R.A.S., Under- 
seer to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1835 to 1810. By Joan F. M‘Lewwan, 
“ A clear, compact, and well-written memoir of the best friend England ever gave to Ire- 


land.”— Lraminer. 
proves how much may be achieved by es — of indefatigable industry, 


Drummond's career 
honest and exact inteilect.and high principle." —Saturday Kevi 


* An adimirable memoir of a man whom Ireland loved, and Of Scotland is proud...... 
A chapter devoted to a sort of epitome of se history is 2 masterly piece - bye siowi 
a grasp of all the facts, a high power of di and that read; 
and rightness of sympathy without which history i is ndeed, as Piunkett met Fy on oid almanac.” ad 


Scotswan, 

“ The volume appears most opportunely. The chapter on Drummond's ideas for remedying 
the disafiveted condition ot Lreland, no Ad than that on the Boundary Commission, deserves 
at the present moment special study.” — Westmmster Review. 

Edinburgh : Eomoxston & Dovetas. London; Hamitrox, Avast, & Co. 
And all Looksellers. 


At all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


GECOND EDITION of OLIVE VARCOE. 
It is ex costing, and the reader will not become critical until the last sentence 

as been read.” — 

“A story of ane at and well-sustained interest ; our faith in its personazes, plot, and 
incidents never wavers, aud our interest never flags trom the first page to the , Ao 

a azette. 

“As regards the character of the heroine, we have little like it in fiction ; Olive Varcoe 

almost as unconventional a heroine as becky Sharpe. 
“ Lhis is a very original, weil-written, an powerful novel. Illustrated London News. 
London: Tinstey 


Now ready, New Edition for 1869, with the new Knights, &c. 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., 
for 1869 (Twenty-ninth en containing all the new Ministerial d rpeintments, the new 


Pcers, Baronets, Knights, Bishops, Privy Councillors, Judges, &c., correct t on the 
highest authority. 


& Co., Ave Maria Lane. And all Booksellers. 


B"ZIQUE, complete, with “GUIDE” by Cavenrsu.” 


Tuos. De La Rus & Co., London ; Retail of all Stationers. 


Now resdy, 6d. 


ALL LONDON and EUROPE;” or, the South-Exstern 


Railway: its Position, Prospects, und Reverslonany Interest, now that its Capital 
Account is close 
London: Avams & Francis, 59 Fleet Street. 
This day is published, Sixth Edition, cloth, 38s. 


ADDISON on the LAW of CONTRACTS. By Lewis W. 


Cave, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Srevens & Sons, 26 Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn. 


NEW LEGAL TEXT BOOK. 
Just ready, Seventh Edition, with Notes and References, corrected up to the end of the 1863 
Session, bound in Law-Library style, 7s. 
kK ) VERY LAWYER’S OWN BOOK: a Handy Volume on 
the General Prineigtes and Points of Practice of the Courts of Law and Equity. With 
many Concise ana Useful Modern F orms and j'recedents. By A Bannister. 

*4* The sale of Six large Editions of this book under a popular title, and its established and 
wide->pread reputation as a Work of heference, lave induced the Author to undertake the task 
of noting and veri!ying the Authorities in ray! 94 of every Principle and point of Practice it 
contains, With a view of rendering it useful in the hands of the Profession. 

London: Locxwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Just published, Third Edition, 10s. 6d, 


(PIIOMSON’S DISTRIBUTION of WEALTH: an Inquiry 


into the Principles the most cunducive to Human Happiness. By Pane, 
Also, 
THE CLAIMS of CAPITAL and LABOUR, with a Sketch 


of Practical Measures for their Conciliation. By Witiam Pang, F.S.S. 1s, 


Also, 
A PLAN for the SUPPRESSION of the PREDATORY 
CLASSES. Ly Wusiam Pare, F.S.S. Ie. 
London: Wanp, Lock, & Tyrer, Paternoster Row. 


In a Folio Volume, printed on toned paper. and | nentemndly bound, with gilt cover 
galt izes, 2ls. 
r I WIE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDI TION, with 100 Illustrations. 
Engraved from Sketches by the Speciul Artists and Cc lents of the * Il t 
London News.’ 
Published at the Office, 198 Strand, W.C. And to be had of all Booksellers. 


2.vols. 8vo. cloth extra, Illustrated with Portrait of “ Author, the 36 Original Engravings, 
and all the Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 
CARLETON'S (W.) TRAITS ony STORIES of the IRISH 
PEASANTRY. 
London Treo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 160 pp. 2s. 


Conran. ATIVISM: an Introduction to the Second Part of 
“ Present Keligion,”’ explaining the peinetals by waists Religion appears still to be set in 
Necessary Antagonism to Positivism. By sac eNNEL! 

London: & Co. 60 Row. 


Second Edition, Is. ; by post, 13 Stamps, 


A POPULAR TREATISE on CURATIVE ELECTRICITY, 
to Sufferers from Paralysi Rheumatiom, Ne end L.gss « of Nervous ond Physical 
Power. By Haney Lonn, L.8.A., of 31 Sackville Street, Piece. 
Loudon, and 2 Old Steine, Br This work will be found to contain plain indice ti 
the cure of Disenses hitherte s doned as hopeless ; being illustrated with Cases authenticotod 
by the highest Medico! authorities, as Sir Charles Lowwek, Sir William Fergusson, Sir Hanald 
Martin, Drs. Arthur Farre, Gream, C. J. Wiitiams, &e., is @ guarantee of the author's experi- 
ence and success in the treatment of these diseases. 

= Published by Simpxix, Marsnars, & Co., London. 


Price 6d. ; per post for 7 Stamps, 


M ODERN DENTISTRY; its Principles and Practice, with 

Special Notes on the Qualifications rm ey to successful Treatment, and on the 

Cuuses of Disa; pointinent and Failure, By A. Surgeon Dentist, 8 Grosvenor Street, 
Author of Pure Dentistry,” Dental Surgery sinless Tooth Extraction,” &c. 
Simpuin, Mansnars, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. And all Booksellers, 


Ready in } ebruary, Second Edition. 


ORTHHOPR: AXY. By Wearurer Biee, Assoc. Inst. 
Mechanist to the Queen, Prince and Prinecss of Wales. This Manual on the Treatment 
of Detormitics, &c., has been almost cutirely new written, and upwards of 50 additional 
Engravings. dcseriptive of New Inventions, added to it, in order to bring the Subjeet ou which 
it treats down to the present period. 
Cuvncous. & Soxs; and the Acrnor, 56 Wimpole Street. 


dust published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Netaricus Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 


IONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecron. Reprintcd from the “ Medical Circular,” 
London: H. 219 Regent Street. 
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February 13, 1869.} 


The Saturday Review. 


NEW WORKS AND JEW EDITIONS. 
THE POETICAL WORKS of the late W. MACKWORTH 


PRAED. 2 vols. Third Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
New and Complete Edition, imperial 8vo. cloth, ¥s. 


New Volume of Moxon’s Miniature Series of the Poets. 


LEAVES from the POETS’ LAURELS. Selected and Pre- 
pared by Lady Woop. With an inedited Portrait of Shakspeare. 16mo. 
elegant cloth, 5s. (Ready. 

Ready in a few days, 


THE WHIMS and ODDITIES and the WIT and HUMOUR 


of THOMAS HOOD. With all the Original Illustrations. Complete in 1 vol. with new 
Portrait, engraved on Steel by J. H. Baker, 7s. 


Now ready, 
THE WHIMS and ODDITIES of THOMAS HOOD. With 


all the Original Illustrations. New Edition, fep. svo. cloth, 4s. 


THE WIT and HUMOUR of THOMAS HOOD. New 
Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


THE COMIC POEMS of THOMAS IIOOD. With a Preface, 


by Tuomas Hoop the Younger. 18mo. gilt cloth, 504 pp. 5s. 


THE SERIOUS POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. With a 


Preface by Tuomas Hoop the Younger. !8mo. gilt cloth, 504 pp. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of PERCY B. SHELLEY. With 


a new Portrait, beautifully engraved by J. H. Baker. New and complete Edition, crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. With Memoir 


by Lord Hoveurox. New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


STUDIES for PICTURES: a Medley. By J. Morr Smurrn. 


Small 4to. cloth, 5s. ; proofs mounted in thick paper, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS. ByG. F. Armsrrone. Fep. cloth, 6s. 


LONDON : E. MOXON, SON, & CO., DOVER STREET, W. 


In the Next Number of 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Will be commenced 


A NEW STORY BY CHARLES READE, 
Entitled 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; stamped, 7d. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENTS OF No. XX., FEBRUARY 13, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES, Judging Distance. 
The Truth about the “ Alabama” Claims A Cry trom Belgravia. 
Convention. Easter Island. 
Judge made Election Law. 
he Natural Limits of International ve 6 
——— - The Position of Great Britain in the 
The Economy of Army Reform. “ Alabama” Controversy. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. ReEvIEws. 


Experiments at Shoeburyness, 
The American Civil Service. 

The Land of Egypt. 

Public Meetings in Paris. 

A Dissenter against his Will. 
Night-houses in the Haymarket. 


The Arthur Legends, 

“ Beatrice, and other Poems.” 

“The History of the Life and Times 
of Edward IIL.” 

“ Underground Life.” 

** On the Edge of the Storm.” 


Protestantism in South Europe. Miss Martineau’s Biographical 
A Chapter of Social Geography. Sketches, 
The Krupp Gun. 


Occasional Nores. FoREIGN Arramrs. SumMany or NEws. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


THE MONTHLY MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL: Trans- 


actions of the Royal Bilersssopienl Society, and Record of Histological Research. 
No. IL. (FEBRUARY 1869), 1s. 


Conte: 
IMMERSION OBJECTIVES AND TEST OBJECTS. By Mavatr, Jun., F.R.M.S. 
NOTES ON MOUNTING ANIMAL wg FOR MICROSCOPICAL EXAMINA- 
TION. By H. Caantron Basrian, M.D., F.R. 
SOME UNDE: SCRIBED RHIZOPODS FROM THE NORTIL ATLANTIC DEPOSITS. 
By G. C. Watiicu, M.D., F.L.S. 
ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF OBJECT GLASSES. ByJ.F.H.  Wennan. 
we ORGAN OF HEARING IN MOLLUSKS. By M. Laccaze-Dutuiers. 
N A NEW INFUSORIAN, By J.G. Tare, F.L.S. 
REPOR TS OF METROPOLITAN AND PROVINC TAL AED 
KECURD OF HISTOLOGICAL RESEARCH AT HOM 
London: Rosgrt 192 


Plans . of the SITE of the NEW LAW COURTS, and 

MBANKMENT SITE, are given with THE ARCHITECT (an Ilustrated 
Joursal, Hares Art, ene. Engineering, and Building) of this day ; also a Coloured Illustration. To 
be had of all Newsagents, — 7 and at the ‘Temporary Office, 4 Monument Yard, 
London, E.C.—Price 4d.; Stamped, 5d 


HAMES EMBANKMENT and the LAW COURTS.—The 

BUILDER for this Week contains: Plan showing Site for proposed Law Offices on the 
Embankment, and the Carey Stre t Site for the Courts—Fine View and Plan of the Colston 
Hall, Bristol—Irish Antiquities and Dr. Petrie—On Character in Design—A ‘Tour in Shrop- 
shire’; and other Papers. 4d. ; or by post, 5d.—1 York Street, W.C. : and all Newsmen. 


Now ready, ito. cloth, 53. 


(COTTAGE PLANS. By the Earl of Cawnor. 


Rivoway, 169 ) Piccadilly, w. And all Booksellers. 


Fifth Edition, revised, 3s. 6d.; by post, 44 Stamps. 
QN SMOKY CHIMNEYS: their Cure and Prevention. By 
Frepericx Eowarps, jun., Author of “ Our Domestic Fire-places,” &c. 
London Haavwiexe, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


‘ow ready, crown 8vo. with 8 coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


THE NATURALIST } in NORWAY; or, Notes on the Wild 


Salmon Fishes, and Plants of that Country,’ with some account of the Principal 
By the Rev. J. Bowpex, LL.D. 


L. Reeve & Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

This day is published, 8vo. cloth, with 5 Illustrative Diagrams, 6s. 
PRE-GLACIAL MAN and GEOLOGICAL CHRONOLOGY. 
J. Scorr Moore. 

Dublin: Hopers, Sarra, & London & Edinburgh: & Nonoate. 


DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO 
THE QUEEN. 


THIRD EDITION.—Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


MORNING POST. 

From first to last, this volume —— with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these eis pages Mr. Dixon dischar, 
alternately the functions of the historian and the historic biographer, with t! 
insight, art, ee and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he under- 
takes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in quest of amusement 
and instruction at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic his- 
torical narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of English diction, 
and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of Mediaeval and Tudor civilization. 
In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of human flesh 
and blood to which human ear could listen. 


DAILY NEWS. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the grey stones of the old Tower with 


a new and more living interest than most of us have felt before. It is needless to- 


say that the stories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon’s style is full of vigour and 
liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than oy tale of tragic sufferi: 
and heroism into an interesting volume. This book is as fascinating as a pom | 
novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history. 


STAR. 
ten vivacity and beaming colour of 
this most entrancing + A better book has rr and a brighter one has 
never, been issued to the world by any master of the "delightful art of historic 
illustration. 
GLOBE. 


This is a work ef great value. It cannot fail to be largely po; and to main- 
tain its author's reputation. It bears throughout the marks on careful study, keen 
observation, and that power of seizing upon those points of a story that are of real 
importance, which is the most precious possession of the historian. To all historic 
documents, ancient and modern, Mr. Dixon has had unequalled facilities of access, 
and his work will in future be the trusted and popular history of the Tower. He 
has succeeded in giving a splendid panorama of English history. 

EXAMINER. 

This charm'ng volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon’s 
works. Under the treatment of so practised a master of our English tongue, = 
story of the Tower becomes more fascinating than the daintiest of romances. 


LONDON REVIEW. 
A valuable and attractive addition to our historical literature ; one which, from 
the nature of its materials and its = and vivid method of treatment, is certain 
to interest as well as to instruct the reader. 


Mr. Dixon’s industry is equalled only b; iancy. For sparkling style, 
charming power of description, and the es of ey Porn off a character in asentence, 
he is not excelled by any living author. is hopeless for the reviewer to expect to 
give more than a very imperfect idea of a book at once so various and so brilliant as 


Her Majesty's Tower.” 
SUNDAY TIMES. 

This work is worthy in all respects of its author's reputation. It is destined, we 
suppose, to be the most popular work of the season. It presents, in the pleasantest 
form of narrative, a view of the picturesque procession of English history, such as 
no work of similar size affords, and lends toa series of historic iacts, the charms and 
graces of the best and highest romance. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 2is. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara: 


a Biography. Illustrated by Rare =e Unpublished Documents. By WILLIAM 
Giteert, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 


_ HURST BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Next week, 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: being 
Cabinet Pictures. By A TEMPLAR. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


UNDER: THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
LODGE’S ‘PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE FOR 1869. 


CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY, AND CONTAINING ALL THE NEW 
CREATIONS. 


“ A work which corrects all errors of former works. Itisa pas useful } oetention.” '— Times. 
“The most faithful record we possess of the aristocracy of the day.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT uansaouauas STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
META’S FAITH. By the Author of “St. 


Olave's,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ The perusal of * Meta’s Faith’ has afforded usa few hours of wholesome pleasure 
tale creates strong interest by the naturalness and force of ite delineations of character.” 


Atheneum. 

“ A very interesting and attractive story, worth Aad the accomplished author of * St. Olave’s.’ 
Every character has a distinct individuality.”—< author Meta’s Faith’ has 
some rare and lofty gifts as a novel-writer. Her , have all —4 lite and force of 
reulity.”"—/ost. “A very charming story. Its popularity is certain.” —Star. 


KITTY. By M. Bernam Epwanps, Author 


of “ A Winter with the Swallows,” “Dr. Jacob,” &c. 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION of KATHLEEN. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Raymond’s Heroine.” 3 vols. 


“We cordially recommend ‘ Kathleen * to the notice of our sents. ,It is one of the best 
novels, either by a male or female hand, that we have read for some time.” —7imes. 

“A thoroughly amusing and very clever book. It ina he fresh 
some spirit. The principal characters are exceedingly well drawn.” 


ONLY an EARL. By the Countess Pisam. 


“ There is in this story much that is original, and s good deal that evinces talent.”"— Observer. 


WIFE and CHILD. By Miss Wurrry. 3 vols. 


“ This book is decidedly worth readi The chery interesting. Gam & on 
orizinality | in tire > of treating tl the plot, and the scenery and characters are 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


This day, 8vo. with Maps, &c., 14s. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.S.A. 
With a Chapter by Lieut. W. F. Pripeavx, containing an Account of the Mission 
and Captivity of Mr. Rassam and his Companions. 
“ Unquestionably the best book on the subject that has yet appeared.""— Daily Telegraph. 


ON LABOUR: its Wrongful Claims and 


Rightful Dues; its Actual Present and Possible Future. By W.T. THORNTON, 
Author of “A 'Plea for Peasant Proprietors.” 8vo, 14s. (Next week. 


FORCE and NATURE: Attraction and 


Repulsion. The Radical pot gone of Energy graphically Discussed in their 
Relation to Physical and Morphological Development. By C. I’. WiNsLow, 
M.D. 8vo. 148, [This day. 


THE OLD VEGETABLE NEUROTICS: 


Hemlock, Opium, Belladonna, and Henbane, Their Physiological Action and 
Therapeutical Use, Alone and in Combination. With a complete Exami- 
nation of the Active Constituents of Opium. By JoHN HarLey, M.D. 8vo. 
price 12s. (This day. 


SERMONS PREACHED in the KING'S 


WEIGH HOUSE CHAPEL. By Tuomas BINNey. (Un a few days. 


LECTURES on POETRY, delivered before 


the University of Oxford in 1868. By Sir F. H. DoyLe, Professor of Poetry. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. (This day. 


PHANTASMAGORIA, and other Poems. 


By Lewis Carnot, Author of “ Alice’ 3 Adventures in Wonderland.” - 
8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. (This di 


THE LAW RELATING to TRADE 


UNIONS. By Sir WititaAm ERE, formerly Chief Justice in the Common 
Pleas, Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


“ Clear, concise, and authoritative.”—Daily News. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols, 


ROBIN GRAY: a New Novel. By Cuartes Gipson, 


Author of “ Dangerous Connexions.” 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PREPARING. 


REVIEW of the COLONIAL POLICY of 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION by EARL GREY, 
and of SUBSEQUENT COLONIAL HISTORY. By the Right Hon. 
C. B. Apperey, M.P. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 & 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


UNIFORM WITH “AIDS TO FAITH.” 


Now ready, Second Edition, Svo. 12s. 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE: Essays on Church Ques- 


tions of the Day. By Vaniovs Writers. Edited by Gronge Henny 
SumnNen, M.A., Rector of Old Alresford, Hants, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. 


List oF CONTRIBUTORS : 
Benjamin Shaw, M.A., Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 
Lord Arthur Hervey, M.A., Archdeacon of Sudbury. 
R. Payne Smith, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 
Alexander R. Grant, M.A., Rector of Hitcham. 
Rev. G. H. Sumner, M.A., Rector of Old Alresford. 
T. D. Bernard, M.A., Canon of Wells. 
Arthur Mills, M.A., Balliol Coll., Oxford. 
Gcorge Salmon, D. D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Dmblin. 
W. G. Humphry, B. D., Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fiells. 
J.8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, 8vo. 


A RESIDENCE in BULGARIA; or, Notes on the 


Resources and Administration of Turkey—the Condition and Character, 
Manners, Customs, and Language of the Christian and Mussulman Popula- 
tions, with reference to the Eastern Question. By 8. G. B. Sr. Cuan and 
Cuan.es A. Bropuy. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


HISTORICAL LECTURE BY DEAN STANLEY. 


~~ 


Now ready, 8vo. Is. 


THE THREE IRISH CHURCHES: an Historical 


Address dclivercd at Sion College on January 28, 1869. By Arruurn Pennuyn 
Sran.ey, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad yw from 
Sabaré to the Sea. By Captain Ricwarb F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &e, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. tive ready. 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


Published and Original Sources. By F. W. 2 vols. Svo. (Just ready. 
MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” In 1 vol. (Just ready. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By An American. 1 vol. 8vo. 
BRITISH SENATORS; or, Political Sketches, Past and 


Present. By J. Ewixo vol post 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, 


Author of ‘‘ The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


A LONDON ROMANCE. By Cuanrtes H. 


Ross, Author of “‘ The Pretty Widow,” &c. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Wirtiax 


Buack, Author of “ Love, or Marriage.” 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


UNDER LOCK and KEY: a Novel. By Tnomas Spericnz, 
Author of “ Brought to Light,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready, 


THE DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By 
Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Dr. Austin's Guests," &c. 2 vols. 


MAD: a Story of Dust and Ashes. By Grorek Manviriz 


Fenn, Author of * Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 


OLIVE VARCOE. By the Author of “ Kiddle-a-Wink,” 


Mildred’s Wedding,” &. 3 vols. 
JOHN TWILLER: a Romance of the Heart. By D. R. Starkey, 


(This day. 


THE TOWN-TALK of CLYDA: a Novel. By the Author of 
“One Foot in the Grave.” 2 vols. (Ready this day. 


BURIED ALONE: a Story. By A New Writer. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS, 

To be had at all Booksellers’ and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom. 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
THE ROCK AHEAD. BLACK SHEEP. 

THE PRETTY WIDOW. BARREN HONOUR, 
MISS FORRESTER. SWORD AND GOWN. 


Now ready, 63, the Cheap Edition of 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. LL.D. 
Also, nearly ready, uniform with the above, 6s. 


BRAKESPEARE ; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_IIlustrated 


Monthly. Is. The First, Second, and Third Volumes, elegantly bound in blue 
cloth, gilt, are now ready, each 8s. Cases for Binding may be had of the 
Publishers, each 1s. 6d. All the back — are kept in stock, aud may be 
had at the Office, or of any Bookseller. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of ’52 to ’55. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
“ Every chapter of * Breezie Langton * is interesting and clever.”— London Review. 


ONE FOOT ON SHORE. By the Author of 


“ Flirts and Flirts.” 
In the press, 


A NEW NOVEL, by Frorence Marryat, 


entitled “‘ THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM.” 


Also, 


THE RIVALS; or, Love and War. By the 
Author of “ Noddebo Parsonage.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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The — Review. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The THIRD EDITION is md this day of the FEBRUARY Number, 
price 2s., of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS: 
ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. By Professor Huxtey. 
THE PRODIGAL: a Poem. By W. B. Scorr. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By MARMION SAVAGE. 
NECKER AND CALONNE: an Old Story. By E, S. BrEsiy. 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. By J. Hervenr Srack. 
SCHUBERT. By J. M. Cares, 
THE SUEZ CANAL. Conclusion. By Captain CLERK. 


ON CHEMICAL RAYS, AND THE LIGHT OF THE SKY. By Professor 
TYNDALL. 


CRITICAL NOTICES, 
SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. LIBRARY 


EDITION. The FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 9s. 
(On February 15. 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. M. Jeruson 


and E. PENNELL Eumumsr. Demy Svo. with many Plates. 


(Un a few days. 
GHEEL: the City of the Simple. By the 
Author of “Flemish Interiors.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


FEUDAL CASTLES of FRANCE. By the 


Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” Demy 8vo, with 7 Plates, 14s. 


UNDER EGYPTIAN PALMS: Three 


Bachelors’ Journeyings up the Nile. By Howarp Hopitey. Crown Svo, 
with Illustrations, Ss. 


THE GUN, the ROD, and the SADDLE: 


Personal Experiences, By Unique. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ORVAL; or, the Fool of Time. With other 


and Paraplrases. By Hon. R. Lyrron, Fep. 8vo. extra cloth, 
price 9s, 


UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Mines and 


Miners. By L. Smroxix. Translated and Edited by H. W. Brisrow, F.R.S, 
Imp. 8vo. with 160 Engravings, 14 Mz ips Geologically coloured, and 10 Plates 
of Minerals, &c., printed in Chromo- pettctndna half-bound, 42s, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE FIGHT of FAITH. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 


“MEA CULPA.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


WAVERNEY COURT. 


GARRETT. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


TRICOTRIN : the Story of a Waif and Stray. 


By Ovipa, Second Edition, 3 vols. crown Svo. 


TRUE to the LIFE: a Novel. Second Edition, | * 


3 vols. crown Svo. 


LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trottore. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 


By Perrier. 


By Grorce W. 


THE STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND. By 
REDERICK MARTIN. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


BROTHERS IN LAW: 
A Novel. 


labour has been ded on its and the of a thoughtful and 
ry mind are le in its d of ct i sucial descriptions.” 


Atheneum. 
“ This novel bears all the tracee of genius........ The author brims over with wit, epigram, 
and quotation.” Saturday Keview. 
good novel, fit for the cireulating library, never fatizuing the attention, and yet capable 
hace até satistaction to thoughtful and critical readers. “Vhis is a type of book of which we 
ary Lev 
Que ot the few stories of the season which show remarkable promise." —Jorning Herald. 
read ‘he narrative is written in a spirited — varied style which sustains the interest of 
ler throughout the work." — Morning Pos 
igh culture of the writer is in every page." — Pre: 
A po bie work, for which readers of true discernment Will hear’ tly thank the ‘ed 
“The dénoucme: yut is worked out with unusual power, ant sith a pathos which is b 
foresist. * Brothers in Luw’ is well worth reading.” —Specta 


HURST & BLACKETT PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW WORKS. 


TRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


Second Edition, now ready, price 21s. 


MEMOIRS: of BARON BUNSEN. By his 


Widow, Frances Baroness BUNSEN. Second Edition, abridged and corrected. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. Portraits, 21s, 


(PHE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


Translated from the German of K. voN HELLBORN, by A. D, COLERIDGE, 
M.A. With an Appendix by G. Grove, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


COMMENTARIES on __ the HISTORY, 


CONSTITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of 
song a By Georce Norton. Third Edition, revised, with a copious INDEX. 
8vo. 12s. 6d, 


(THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON: 


Historical Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and 
Islington. By Wittiam Howrrr. Square crown $yo, with 40 Woodcuts, 21s. 


(THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Descrip- 


tion of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. 
By Dr. GeorGe Hanrwic. With Maps, Illustrations in Colours, and Woodcuts. 
Svo. 21s. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD III. By Loneman. With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcut Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, 


Political, Philosophical, and Historical. By SruarT 3 vols, 
30s. 


HORNE'S INTRODUCTION to the HOLY 


SCRIPTURES. Twelfth Edition, as last corrected and brought up to the 
existing state of Biblical Knowledge; with Maps, Woodcuts, and Fac-similes. 
4 vols, 8vo. 42s, 


‘THE FORMATION of CHRISTENDOM. 


PART the SECOND. By T. W. ALLIES. Svo, 12s. 


(PHE FEMALL GLORY: Life of the B. 


Virgin. By A. Starrorp. New Edition, with an Essay on the Cultus of 
the B. V. M., and Fac-similes of the Original Mlustrations. Edited by the Rev. 
LEY, M.A. Fep. svo. 10s, Gd. 


(SHANGED ASPECTS of UNCHANGED 


TRUTHS: Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. By the Author of “ Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson.” Crown Svo. 3s, 


LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE. By the same 


Author. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 


TPHE AFTERGLOW: Songs and Sonnets for 


my Friends, By the Author of “The Three Fountains.” Second Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. 58. 


Le THREE FOUNTAINS: a Faéry Epic 


of Euboca; with other Verses. Dy the Author of es“ ‘— 


UNCLE _PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the 
CENTURY, ted ty Seva, thor ef “Amy 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 


PAINTING. By Sir Cuantes LockE EasrLake, sometime President of 


the Royal Academy. Vol. 11. 8vo. lds, (Un Thursday nezt, 


‘JE THEORY of OCULAR DEFECTS 


and of SPECTACLES. Translated from the German of Dr, H, ScHEFFLER, 
by R. LB. Carrer. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


(THOUGHTS on FREE TRADE in LAND. 


By Fower, LL.B. M.P. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


THE JUNIOR STUDENT'S Com mplete 
LATIN 


-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By 
J. T. Wurre, D.D, Square 12mo, 12s, 


‘ The English-Latin Dictionary, price 5s. 6d. 
Separately { ‘rhe Latin-English Dictionary, price 7s, 6d. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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Now ready, 8vo. beautifully printed by Whittingham at the Chiswick Press, with nearly 
300 Illustrations, price 2)s. 


Q. HORATILT FLACCI OPERA. 


Illustrated from Antique Gems 
By C. W. KING, M.A. 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “ Engraved Gems,” &c. 


The Text and an Introduction by H. A. J. MUNRO, M.A. 


Fellow of Trinity Colieze, Cambridge ; Editor ot * Lucretius,” Se. 


“I boldly undertake. in good hove of success, to illustrate my author's ideos by precisely 
the same pictorial renderings of them as he would himselt have selected had such a method 
of enhenems the attractions of a book been fashionable in his day. Ati persons conversant 
with ancient art are aware that engraved gems filled exactly the same place in the Roman 
world as prints cn paper do in the modern ; all subjects, 

* Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas,” 
being embodied in their medium, and, by means of impressions, circulated all over the 
empire.” —Mr. King's Preface. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Now ready, 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


A MEMOIR OF W. H. HARVEY, 


M.D., F.R.S., &. 


Author of “Phychologia Britannica;” late Professor of Botany in 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


THE RECTOR AND HIS 
FRIENDS: 


Dialogues on Some of the Leading Religious Questions of 
the Day. 


ConTeNts: Ritualism—Increase of the Episcopate—The Church in Natal—Ecce 
Homo — Miracles and Special Providences — Dogma, Development — The Real 
Presence. 


“ We should have difficulty in naming any other book of the day in which the views of com- 
peting schouls are set turth with so muen fairness and completeness." —Vall Mall Gazette. 
“These conversations strongly remiid us of ‘Friends in Council.’...... The writer has con- 


ducted his with te dexterity and candour.’’"—Jlustrated Loudon News. 


LONDON : BELL & DALDY. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S 
“OMNIBUS.” 


With nearly 100 Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Now ready, crown &vo. cloth, 


A RENT IN A CLOUD. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Just published, cloth, 5s.; or, extra gilt and gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


THE BRAEMAR HIGHLANDS: 


Their Tales, Traditions, and History. 
By ELIZABETH TAYLOR. 


** This is a capital volume of popular antiquities. Suggested, it would seem, by the special 
interest with which the district containing Balmoral is rezarded by every subject ot Queen 
Victoria, it is the result of many years’ inquiry into local anecdotes and legends, and needs no 
other recommendation than its intrinsic worth. Miss ‘Taylor does for a smail portion of 
Scotland what Mr. Chambers, Mr. Campbell, and others have done tor wivler areas ; and, like 
these earlier writers, she helps to throw much pleasant light upon the progress of thought and 
custom in the northern part of the kingdom. For a pretty gitt-book, entertaining and instrue- 
tive, we can heartily commend this little volume about the Braemar Highlands.” —/xraminer. 

** As the writer comes down to later times, her pictures of a state of society in which the 
tribal and feudal systems began to be mingled in contrast with modern civilization are very 
curious and attrictive. The book deserves great praise fur its exactness, fulness, and unpre- 
tending instructiveness."_- Hall Jal! Gazette. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 
SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSITALL, & CO., LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Just published, handsomely bound, 5s. 


THE YOUNG SHETLANDER; 


Or, Shadow over the Sunshine: 


BEING LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS EDMONDSTON, NATURALIST ON 
BOARD H.M.S. “ HERALD.” 


Edited by HIS MOTHER. 
“ The glimpses of Shetland, and the habits and life of the islanders, are highly instructive as 


well as entertuining. ‘There is necessarily much in the volume which wilt wreatly interest 
students of uaturai history ; but the general reader will find it « difficult matter to put down 
the volume, when he once commences reading it, before ie hus arrived at the final chapter, 
which re.ates so pathetically the tragic end of a young, brave, ciever Christian gentleman.” 
Lublic Opinion. 

“ The story of * The Young Shetlander,’ which is lovingly told by his mother, is Urict, but 
fine—a rare instance of precocious genius not spoiled by forcing, but preserved on a basi« of 
es health by that kind of country life which is provocative rather of Physical than of intel- 

ctual activity. Of the earlier years of her boy, Mrs. Edmondston speaks lovinzly, but wisely; 
of his latter years, she as wisely lets the letters from end to her son tell his interesting story, 
which is altogether beautiful, and in the end inexpressibly sad." London Keview. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 
SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, - 


FREDERICK WARNE & OO. 
! PUBLISHERS. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


In crown Sve, with Original Illustrations, each 5s. 


ONE YEAR; 
Or, the Three Homes. 
By F. M. P. 


“ Remarkable for the grace of its illustrations.”—Times. 


** Not only is it a story all novel readers should inquire for, it is a book those who 
want to make an acceptable present should be careful to secure.”—Globe. 


“ Any of our readers who may wish to make a welcome present to a growing girl 
cannot do better than purchase * One Year.’"’—Lilerary Churchman, 


* Tt is by far the most perfect story of domestic life that we have met with this 
season ; and we believe that this estimate of its value will be endorsed by all our 
_ young lady friends who take our advice and read it.”—NVonconformist. 


“ The ladies will certainly admire so graceful a story as this. The pictures will 
always speak up for themselves as regards their excellence.”—Jllustrated Times, 


ON THE EDGE OF THE 
STORM. 


By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori,” “ Sydonie’s Dowry.” 


“ This is a charming story. The sympathy which the author evinces towards all 
her personages, and the justice she does to their different modes of thought and 
opinion, are the main charm of the book.”—Atheneum. 


“It is well and picturesquely written, contains some appropriate illustrations, 
and makes an exceedingly welcome present.” —T7elegraph. 


* A very graceful work, and a capital picture of French country life.” 
Illustrated Times, 


We can safely recommend it to our readers.” —Observer. 


| 

| “*On the Edge of the Storm’ is in the main cleverly told, and may be read 
without winking, which is an antisomnific quality of distinct value.” 

| London Review. 


BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. i0s. 6d. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: 
An Essay in Political and Social Criticism. 


REPRINTED FROM THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE,” WITH A PREFACE 
AND ALTERATIONS. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, 


TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


New Edition, illustrated with Wood Engravings, 5s. 
*,* This Edition contains an Introductory Notice by the Author. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


This day is published, 


ON SEATS AND SADDLES, 


Bits and Bitting, and the Prevention and Cure of Restiveness 
in Horses. 


By FRANCIS DWYER, 
Major of Hussars in the Imperial Austrian Service. 


Crown 8vo. with Eight Engravings and numerous Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 
“The Major is no th ical d ti fic writer 


but a sci lly acquainted with 
the nature, , and requi of the creature.” —A theneeum. 
“A bouk of signal value, In this work we have some of the soundest and most valuable 
suggestions we have read. No man who owns or rides a horse should leave this work un- 
studied.” —Sunday Times. 


Lately published, 


THE HANDY HORSE-BOOK; or, Practical 


Instructions in Riding, Driving, and the General Care and Management of 
Horses. By “*MaGeEnra.” A New Edition, with Six Engravings, 4s. 6d. 


OUR DOMESTICATED DOGS: their Treat- 


ment in Reference to Food, Diseases, Habits, Punishment, Accomplishments, 
&c. By the Author of “ The Handy Horse-Book.” Bound in gilt cloth, 2s. 6g- 


| WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH & —_— 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 


Late Hookham’s Library. 


ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE YEARS. 


15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


City OrricE—32 POULTRY, E.C. | MancuesteR Branca—3 ST. MARY’S GATE. 
Parts AGENcy—8 RUE DE DURAS, FAUBOURG ST.-HONORE. 


This Library, established in 1764, was the progenitor of all businesses of its kind, and an examination of its English and Foreign Catalogues will 
show that it is the largest existing Circulating Library of separate and distinct Works in all classes of Literature. 


To draw attention to the large number of copies of all the Popular New Werks which the Manager is compelled to provide as they appear would 
be nothing more than an idle boast, affording no real index to the kind of supply which Subscribers have a right to expect according to the terms of their 
subscription. 

As the public demand is the only correct guide and arbiter, the Literature of the day is added in accordance with the claims of Subscribers, and without 
any impertinent selection or dictation whatever on the score of private opinion, 


TOWN DEPARTMENT. 


The Public are respectfully reminded that the Company’s carts exchange Books daily, to order, within three miles, in the following neighbourhoods : 
Belgravia, Brompton, Chelsea, Kensington, Notting Hill, Bayswater, Maida Hill, St. John’s Wood, Regent’s Park, Camden Town, City, 
Lambeth, Vauxhall. 
Between three and six miles in the Suburbs the Library vans exchange Books, to order, Twice a Week, as follows: 


On Monday and Thursday at Barnes, Putney, Walham Green, Fulham, Wandsworth, Wimbledon, Battersea, Tooting, Streatham, Balham, Clapham, 
Stockwell, Brixton, Tulse Hill, Norwood, Dulwich, Camberwell, Peckham, Rotherhithe, and Deptford. 


On Tuesday and Friday at Hammersmith, Chiswick, Turnham Green, Acton, Ealing, Shepherd’s Bush, Kensa Green, Kilburn, Hampstead, and 
Haverstock Hill. 


On Wednesday and Saturday at Kentish Town, Highgate, Hornsey, Holloway, Highbury, Stamford Hill, Stoke Newington, Dalston, Islington, 
Clapton, Homerton, Hackney, Stratford, Bow, Poplar, and Blackwall. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (IN LONDON). 
FOR THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


THREE VOLUMES AT A TIME FOR TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. . 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 


COUNTRY DEPARTMENT. 


A CORRECTED LIST for FEBRUARY (16 pp.) of the last 700 Works added to the Library, in all Branches of Literature, and speciall ted 
for the use of Class I. Subscribers, is forwarded free on application. = y Brin 


The REVISED DEPOT LIST for FEBRUARY (20 pp.), for the use of Subscribers in Class IL., is also included postage free when required. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (IN THE COUNTRY AND ABROAD). 


SIX NEW, OR EIGHT HALI-NEW, OR TWELVE OLDER VOLUMES AT A TIME FOR TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
NINE » ORTWELVE , OR EIGHTEEN ” ” ” THREE ,, » 
TWELVE , ORSIXTEEN , OR TWENTY-FOUR FOUR ” ” 


TERMS FOR BOOK CLUBS OR PRIVATE SUBSCRIBERS. 
CARRIAGE FREE WITHIN ONE HUNDRED MILES, or with proportionate allowance beyond. 
CLASS L—FOR THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT A TIME FOR FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


EIGHTY ” ” ” TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
CLASS IL—FOR OLDER BOOKS. 
FORTY VOLUMES AT A TIME FOR FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
EIGHTY-FIVE ” ” ” TEN 
TWO HUNDRED ,, ” ” TWENTY 


” ” 


*.* THE TRADE TERMS OFFER SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES TO BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Clubs and Institutions in London and the Suburbs, within a radius of Six Miles, are supplied upon the Carriage-Free Terms, the exchange being Once 
a Week instead of Monthly. ‘fT 
Terms, together with’ Lists of the Newest and of Older Books, and Sale Catalogues, are posted free by 


THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manaaer. 


15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. 


RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 


THE REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND;; its History, Principles, and Results. A.D. 1514-1547. By JOHN 
Hewry Buiunt, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford, Editor of “‘ The Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer,” Author of * Directorium Pastorale,” &c. &c. 
8vo. 16s. 


THE WITNESS of the OLD TESTAMENT 


to CHRIST. The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1868. By the Rev. STANLEY 
LeaTueEs, M.A., Preacher at St. James’s, Westminster, and Professor of 
Hebrew in King’s College, London. 8vo. 9s. 

“Mr. Leathes’ Lectures are a learned and interesting argument in support of the existence, 
as a matter of fact, of a Messianic element inthe Old Testament Scriptures; and he very 
justly considered that this fact, if established, would furnish a ground of appeal not only to 
Christians, but to those non-Christian classes for whose benefit Robert Boyle designed his en- 
do A from internal evidence of a broad and general character is, perhaps, 
the most widely useful of all, for it appeals to facts which are in every one’s hands. Mr. Leathes 
discusses in detail several circumstances and passages in the Old Testament, and shows, we 
think conclusively, that if not Messianic, they mean nothing, in which case their existence is 
inexplicable, and they cease to be of any value. He insists, moreover, with considerable force, 
that this argument is in great measure independent of disputes respecting the date and 
authenticity of the several Books.” —Times. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE the 


UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. By Henry Parry Lippon, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, and lately Select 
Preacher. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 5s, 


THE DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By 
Henry Parry Lippon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, and Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Salisbury. Tbird Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


SKETCHES of the RITES and CUSTOMS 


of the GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H.C. Romanorr. With an Intro- 
ductory Notice by the Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ The twofold object of the work is ‘to present the English with correct descriptions of the 
ceremonies of the Greco-Russian Church, and at the same time with pictures of domestic life 
in Russian homes, especially those of the clergy and the middle class of nobles ;’ and, beyond 
question, the author's labour has been so far successful that, whilst her Church scenes may 
be commended as a series of most d tic and pict que tabl her social sketches 
enable us to look at certain points beneath the surface of Russian life, and materially enlarge 
our knowledge of a country concerning which we have still a very great deal to learn.” 

Atheneum. 

“ The picture here given shows us lively and quick-witted men and women, with the shades 
and mixtures of character with which most modern novel-writing has made us familiar; and 
it shows these persons taking most kindly and naturally to their curiously elaborate and 
minute ritual as it comes as a matter of course into all their concerns, associated from its 
ancient and customary character with all their joys and sorrows, their loves and hopes, and 
allying itself to them all with singular flexibility, and, in spite of an excessive amount of ex- 
ternal symbolism and action, with much delicacy and appropriateness of pathetic and touching 
expression. The subject is made the most of by an observant and sympathetic reporter, who 
describes customs and ceremonies with the most elaborate and grave exactness, the fruit of a 
genuine liking for Russian character andagenuine approval of Russian ways, which does not 
exclude a ion of the ly odd side which they sometimes display, and an occasional 
arch expression of t, though it leaves little room or taste for criticisin.” 

Saturday Review. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER ; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the 
Devotional System of the Church of England. Edited by Jonn Henry 
Biunt, M.A, Third Edition, imp. 8vo. 36s. ; large paper Edition, royal 4to. 
price £3 3s, 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY on the 


GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. Translated from Pasquier 
QUESNEL. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. _ By 


Francis Lyte, M.A. New Edition, small 8vo. 5s. 


Henry 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. Edited by Jonn 


Epwin Sanpys, B.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, and Lecturer 
at Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo.—Ad Demonicum et Panegyricus, 
price 4s. Gd. 


“ This is one of the most excellent works of that excellent series, the ‘ Catena Classicorum.’ 
Isocratcs has not received the attention to which the simplicity of his style and the purity 
of his Attic language entitle him as a means of education. Now that we have so admirable 
an edition of twoof his works best adapted for such a purpose, there will no longer be any 
excuse for this neglect. For ful and th h of editing, it will bear comparison 
with the best, whether English or foreign. Besides an ample supply of exhaustive notes of 
rare excellence, we find in it valuable remarks on the style of Isocrates and the state of the 
text, a table of various readings, a list of editions, and a special introduction to each piece. 
Asin other editions of this series, short summaries of the argument are inserted in suitable 
places, and will be found of great service to the student. ‘The commentary embraces expla- 
nations of difficult passages. with instructive remarks on grammatical usages, and the deriva- 
tion and meanings of words illustrated by quotations and refere ces. Occasionally the 
student's attention is called to the moral sentiment expressed or implied in the text. With all 
this abund of founded on a diligent study of the best and latest authorities, 
there is no excess of matter and no waste of words. The elegance of the exterior is in harmony 
with the intrinsic worth of the volume.” —A thencewm. 

“ By editing Isocrates Mr. Sandys does good service to students and teachers of Greek 
Prose. He places in our hands in aconvenient form an author who will be found of great 
use in public schools, where he has been hitherto almost unknown. . . . Mr. Sandys 


worthily sustains as a commentator the name which he has already won. The historical 
notes are good, clear, and concise ; the grammatical notes scholarlike and practically useful. 
Many will be welcome to master and pupil.""—Cambridge University Gazette. 


SATURDAY 


ARITHMETIC, Theoretical and Practical ; 


adapted for the use of Colleges and Schools. By W. H. Gmrptestoneg, MA, 
of Christ's College, Cambridge, Principal of the Theological College, Gloucester, 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 6d. 

“ Without attempting any comparisons with the valuable and well-known treatises by Dr, 
Colenso, Barnard Smith, and others, we may congratulate Mr. Girdlestone on having produced 
a thoroughly philosophical book on this most useful subject. It appears to be especi 
suited for older students, who, having been taught imperfectly and irrationally in the earlier 
part of their school career, desire to go over the whole ground again from the bezinning; but 
in the hands of an intelligent and discriminating teacher it may also be perfectly adapted 
to the comprehension of young boys.” —TZimes. 


SELECTIONS from MODERN FRENCH 


AUTHORS. With English Notes and Introductory Notice. By Henri Vay 
Lavun, French Master at Cheltenham College. Part 1. Honoré de Balzac, 
Crown 8vo, 3s? 6d, 


“ This selection answers to the requirements expressed by Mr. Lowe in one of his speeches 
on education, where he recommended that boys should be attracted to the study of French by 
means of its lighter literature. M. van Laun has executed the task of selection with excellent 
taste. The episodes which he has chosen from the vast * Human Comedy’ are naturally 
such as do not deal with passions and experiences that are proper to mature age. Even thus 
limited he had an overwhelming variety of materials to choose from, and his selection givesa 
fair impression of the terrible power of this wonderful writer. the study of whom is one of 
the most important means of self-education open to a cultivated man in the nineteenth 
century.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. Edited by 


R. C. Jess, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Part I. The Electra, 3s. 6d. Part Il. The Ajax, 3s. 6d. 


“ Of Mr. Jebb’s scholarly edition of the * Electra’ of Sophocles we cannot speak too hichly, 
The whole play bears evidence of the taste, learning, and fine scholarship of its able editor, 
Illustrations drawn from the li of the Conti as well as of England, and the re- 
searches of the highest classical authorities, are embodied in the notes, which are brief, clear, 
and always to the point.""—London Review. 

“ The Introduction proves that Mr. Jebb is something more than a mere scholar—a man of 
real taste and fveling. His criticism upon Schlegel’s remarks on the * Electra’ are, we believe, 
new,and certainly just. As we have often had occasion to say in this Review, it is impossible to 
pass any reliable criticism upon school-books until they have been tested by experience. The 
notes, however, in this case appear to be clear and sensible, and direct attention to the points 
where attention is most needed.” — Westminster Review, 


A PERSII FLACCI SATIRARUM LIBER, 


Edited by A. Pretor, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Classical Lecturer 
of Trinity Hall. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SOIMEME: a Story of a Wilful Life. Small 


8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEWMAN’S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL and 
PLAIN SERMONS. Edited by the Rev. W. J. CopELanp, Rector of Farn- 
ham, Essex. From the Text of the last Editions published by Messrs, Riving- 
ton. Complete in 8 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE SWORD and the KEYS. The Civil 


Power in its Relations to the Church ; considered with Special Reference to 
the Court of Final Ecclesiastical Appeal in England. With Appendix con- 
taining all Statutes on which the jurisdiction of that Tribunal over Spiritual 


Causes is Founded, and also, all Ecclesiastical Judgments delivered by it since * 


those published by the Lord Bishop of London in 1865. By James WaYLaxD 
Joyce, M.A., one of the Clergy Proctors for the Diocese of Hereford. 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH of the EAST 


in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: being the Correspondence between the 
FKastern Patriarchs and the Nonjuring Bishops. With an Introduction on 
Various Projects of Reunion between the Eastern Church and the Anglican 
Communion. By GEorRGE WILLIAMS, B.D., Senior Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ANNALS of the BODLEIAN LIBRARY, 


Oxford, from its Foundation to a.p. 1867; containing an Account of the 
various Collections of Printed Books and MSS. there preserved ; with a brief 
Preliminary Sketch of the earlier Library of the University. By W. D. 
Macray, M.A., Assistant in the Library, Chaplain of Magdalen and New 
Colleges. 8vo. 12s. 


DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, 


with English Notes. (Intended for the Upper Forms of Schools and for 
Passmen at the Universities.) Abridged by BrapLey H. ALrorD, M.A. 
Leavenheath, Colchester, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 
Svo. 10s, 


LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM 


ECCLESI® ANGLICANA. A Guurrtmo Bricut, A.M., et Perro 
SMITH Mepp, A.M., Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. 
Latine redditus. New Edition, in an elegant pocket volume, with all the 
Rubrics in red, small 8vo, 6s, 


REVIEW 


RLACE, LONDON; HIGH STREET, OXFORD; TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


Wad VdSMAN 


EW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, February 13, 1869. 
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